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merely gcatter by hand 


The new, improved FLY FLAKES 


@ Kill flies in minutes 
Kill resistant strains 
Kill maggots 
Are ical-to-use 


For dairy barns, feed rooms, poultry houses, 
manure piles, outside areas. 


watch ‘em die 


FLY FLAKES, outstanding last year, are even more sweep omh up 
potent this year. The new, improved FLY FLAKES 
are the simplest, most effective and yet the most 
economical control devised. 


Avollable in | Ib. cons; 2, 5 and 10 Ib. bogs, ond 25 Ib. drums 
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Giaut Servant of Agriculture 


Time to Plant Out of an entire year, there are only a few 

Someone once remarked — tomorrow days when a farmer plants. That’s why we 
should be a busy day, so much has been are geared to meet our customers’ immediate 
put off until then! requirements. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXxIco. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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© These five pictures may be the pattern of better business for you 


The photographs are of 
several grades of 
Grenvlar ATTACLAY, and 
may be useful in helping 
customers select the 
mesh most suitable. 
(Granules are shown in 
actual size) 


for GRANULAR PESTICIDES (soil and other use’) 


.. GRANULAR ATTACLA 


If you're a processor with granular pesticides in 
mind, you can get going faster and keep growing 
steadier with Granular Atractay and M & C 
technical help. 


You Can Make A Superior Product. Granular 
ATTACLAY is made from the same highly sorptive 
material as Attaclay. It works well with toxicants 
... suffers minimum breakdown in processing . . . 
provides the versatile and efficient means of for- 
mulating pesticides, fungicides or herbicides. 


Your Market Is Substantial. The demand for 


granular formulations is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It includes small-package business for 
home lawns and gardens, as well as the big ton- 


ATTAPULGUS ATTAPULGUS PRODUCTS from 
i 


ALWAYS A 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


210 W. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


C3 


BETTER Ways 


nages earmarked for mosquitos, pasture pests, 
corn root-worm, etc. 


—Corn borer 
control in Iowa. Granular pesticides (from plane 
or ground rig) hit the host foliage, filter down and 
accumulate in the whorl and axial of leaves, kill 
the pest at point of greatest danger. (In the Gulf 
area, corn bud worm is controlled by the same 
technique. ) 

New 8-Page Bulletin, Technical Help, Samples. 
Our years of experience with granular grades 
may provide just the answer to your formulation, 
production or application problem. We urge you 
to check the coupon and mail it today. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Dept. P, 210 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

[-) Please send new 8-page bulletin with full technical 
data on Granular Attaclay. 


[_) I'm interested in free test samples of the following 
mesh sizes — 


compon 


oddress 


city 
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This Month's Cover 


Mr. Hayes Dever, chairman of 
the American Public Relations 
Association, and secretary and 
director of Public Relations of 
Capital Airlines Inc., presents 
the silver anvil of APRA to 


David G. Hall, chief, publica MAY 1955 


tions branch, information divi- 


sion, Agricultural Research Serv- Vol. 10 No. 5 


ice, USDA, for the award win- 
ning informational program on 
the commemoration of 100 years 
of entomology in the United 
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Tuose Bemis 


RUF-GRIP mutriwatts 
SURE STAY STACKED, 


Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP a 


kraft handle easily...and stack easily... Family, Serving the 
Fertilizer Industry... 


Burlap Bags 
ship and store better. Get the details Cotten Dep 


from your Bemis Man. Waterproof 
(Laminated) Bags 


and stay stacked. Consequently, they 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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BLUE MOLD AND WILDFIRE 
ON TOBACCO : BLACKLEG AND 


SOFT ROT 


PHYTOMYCIN, a fresh idea that works, has 
advanced the conquest of plant diseases a long 
stride closer to fact. Tobacco and potatoes can 
now be planted with the confidence that they 
will be protected from the ravages of disease. 
It’s the kind of control so readily measured in 
terms of greatly increased, better quality 
yields. These important new recommendations 
along with the maximum control obtained for 
diseases of apples, pears, tomatoes and pep- 
pers firmly establish PHYTOMYCIN’s position 
in agriculture. 


Keep pace. Use the new way to control disease 


— PHYTOMYCIN. 


PHYTOMYCIN® 


is Manufactured by 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 
A Division 
of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation 


ON POTATOES 


EFFECTIVENESS: Controls fireblight on apples 
and pears and bacterial leaf spot on tomatoes 
and peppers and now—blue mold and wildfire on 
tobacco and blackleg and soft rot on potatoes. 


SAFENESS: Safe to plants. Does not injure trees, 
reduce set or impair fruit finish, 


EASY-TO-USE, ECONOMICAL: Entire contents of 
half pint (contains 6.4 oz.) and quart bottles may 
be used in 100 and 500 gallon sprays re- 
spectively. Botfles also graduated for lower 
concentrate sprays. 


Also available in 50 gallon drums for re- 
packaging. 


Insecticides Division 


ONE PARK AVE .N Y._NY. + BALTIMORE 3. MD.-+ LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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PHOSPHATE * RAYMOND 
ROCK t =e | SUPER 


GRINDING 1 ROLLER MILL 


HOW LARGE CAPACITY PULVERIZING LOWERS YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 


There are more than 200 installations of Raymond Roller 
Mills successfully grinding all types of phosphate rock de- 
posits for both acidulation purposes and direct application. 
‘These machines are built in a range of sizes for both small 
and large plants. 


For extra large output, up to 30 tons or more per hour, a 
Super Roller Mill offers important savings—conserves space, 
centralizes operations and simplifies material handling. 
If you are equipping a new plant for large scale pro- 
duction, these advantages should be considered as 
against multiple units. Ask for Bulletin #72 on 

Super Roller Mills. 
Ask for Bulletin #68 on 
Raymond Mills for insec- 

Raymond Roller Mills are equally ef- ticide grinding. 


Raymond Laboratory Mill for ficient in pulverizing agricultural lime- 


li I batch f . : or 
——- 4 = by stone, chemicals and insecticides and 
developing new products. many non-metallic minerals. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. y Lczegs72O7 LvVetstCre SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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) the fertilizer industry, few products have 
ever generated such ready and enthusiastic 
approval as International’s new “fine-texture” 
Triple Superphosphate. When this new fertilizer 
ingredient was announced the first of the year, 
acceptance was immediate and widespread. 


We at International appreciate your keen in- 
terest in this improved Triple Super . . . and your 
orders for it. They make the years of research 


and investment in developing this new product 
—— > 


International’s New Triple Superphosphate so quickly received 


unprecedented acceptance 


even more gratifying. If you have not yet had 
opportunity to see this new International prod- 
uct, we invite you to write the Phosphate Chem- 
icals Division for samples and quotations. 


Your first glance will tell you why its fine, 
uniform and virtually dust-free texture gives 
such improved results — promotes better granu- 
lation in high analysis plant foods — reduces 
the need to grind before mixing — assures thor- 
ough and more complete ammoniation. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Side-dreasing eight rows of carrots 
at a time is simple chore for this 
rig. Note twin tractor-mounted 
tanks for carrying 8-24-0 used by 
this fertilizing contractor. Formu- 
lator also sells direct to farmer, 
and does fertilizing on contract. 


Giant drill rig covers a lot of 
ground fast, gets through matted 
surface of field to inject 8-24-0 
into root zone. Side mounting of 
these fertilizer tanks makes it pos- 
sible to carry a full day’s supply 
without delays for refilling. 


Fertilizer tank follows wide-spread 
drill rig. Set-up is particularly well 
suited to preplanting fertilization 
which may take place in either 
spring or fall in Sacramento- 
Imperial Valley-San Joaquin area 
where much of the 8-24-0 is sold. 


8-24-0 is used on all varieties of 
crops. Here's a set-up that’s ideal 
for applying it in close row work. 
The large fertilizer tank is 
mounted out of the way in the 
rear. Fertilizer drills located in 
front help driver guide tractor. 


Photographs court Brea Chemicols, Inc. 


Mounted behind cutting blades 
for protection, slender hoses carry 
liquid 8-24-0 from tank into soil 
as fast as it is broken. 


New-type liquid fertilizer drill and 
tank arrangement gets trial. For- 
mulator maintains sizable test area 
for trying out new liquid fertilizer 
applicators, and to observe results 
of various liquid fertilizer formu- 
lations on crop response. 


Formulator’s customers don’t need 
potash, so company makes 8-24-0. 
If your trade calls for a complete 
soluble fertilizer, Monsanto has 
the right ingredients: 

Di Phosphat 

Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution 

Dipotassium Phosphate 


hat, 
r » 


These compounds are highly con- 


“centrated—cost you less to store 


and handle. They’re pure—give 
you extremely close control of for- 
mulation. And—your supply is 
assured by Monsanto, world’s 
largest producer of elemental 
phosphorus. Write now for book- 
let “Concentrated Water Soluble 
Fertilizers” to MONSANTO CHEM-” 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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A BETTER AMERICA 
THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 
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Now 
in production 
from a 
brand new plant 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
AMMONIA 


The agricultural industry is now being supplied 
with ammonia by Columbia-Southern from its 
brand new plant at Natrium, West Virginia. 

You can always depend on Columbia- 
Southern for a high quality product and for 
prompt, courteous, efficient service. 

Columbia-Southern welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to serve your ammonia requirements. 
Contact any of our offices or plants. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22+ PENNSYLVANIA 


New York « St. Lovis * Minneapolis « New Orleans « Dallas + Houston 
Pittsburgh + Philadelphia * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals 
Division 
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PENITE., 


DOUBLE USE 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


PENCO PENITE 6X® is a highly concentrated 
sodium arsenite solution with versatile uses for 
industry and agriculture. It's a concentrated, double- 
strength product containing equivalent 9.5 Ib./gal. 
of arsenite trioxide. You buy the active material 

. not a diluted solution. 


One gallon of PENITE 6X® in 100 
gallons of water applied 100-150 gallons per 
acre gives excellent potato vine kill plus 
good control of attendant weeds and grasses. 
Write for Bulletin N-3. 


s Properly used, PENITE 6X® controls 

AQUATIC & GENERAL ~ ett. 

WEED CONTROL submerged vegetation in lakes and ponds 
without killing fish. General top-growth 
weeds quickly, easily killed with PENITE 
6X®. 

PENITE 6X® is an excellent control 
agent for termites . . . and it’s odorless! 


PENITE 6X® is useful in thinning 
stands of timber; easier debarking of girdled 
trees. 


For complete technical information on 
versatile, economical, cencentrated PENITE 
6X® write for: PENCO Information Bul- 
letins A-121 and N-3. PENCO® Agriculture 


Chemicals. 


Pennsalt 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington Chemicals 


TREE- STUMP KILLING AND 
DEBARKING 


Tacoma |, Washington 
Avrora, Il. © Berkeley, Colif. © Bryan, Tex. 
los Angeles, Calif. © Montgomery, Ala. © Philadelphia, Pa. 
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On the 
right track 
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Nitrogen balance in 1-1-] ratios 


High-analysis 1-1-1 ratio fertilizers are in 
fast-growing demand by farmers. The increasing call 
for 8-8-8, 10-10-10 and 12-12-12 emphasizes the 
need for a practical means of building nitrate and 
ammonia nitrogen balance in these popular grades. 


ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions and Sulphate 
of Ammonia turn the trick. This economical 
combination is all you need to produce 1-1-1 and 
other ratio mixtures which cure quickly, with 
better granulation, less dust and better handling 
qualities. For details on this practical way to 
better fertilizers for your trade, consult a Nitrogen 
Division technical service representative. His 
services are available to customers at no cost. 


PRODUCTS FOR 
PROFITABLE FARMING 
Nitrogen Solutions 
(NITRANA® ond URANA®) 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


AMERICAN 
Nitrate of Soda a a a ae ee er ere ee 


A-N-L® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Urea Products 


New York 6, N. Y. . Ironton, Ohio . Omaha 7, Neb. 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. . Hopewell, Va. . Columbia 1, $. C. 
. i 3, 4 
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(Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U. S. D. A.) 


Nigh trade Murrate of Potash 


by 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Duval Muriate of Potash PO Da saci a 
. ress all communications to: 
ranks high as one of the essential ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
nutrients which greatly increase yield Exclusive Distributors 


and profits in crop production. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S.C. @ TAMPA, FLA. « JACKSON, MISS» ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO ¢ DES MOINES, IOWA 
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It’s Your Move! 


If you are planning to build a Chemical Process Plant— 
consult CHEMICO first ¢ Chemico gives you the benefit 
of 40 years of specialized experience in designing and 
constructing plants for the production of heavy chemicals. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
525 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
Cable Address: Chemiconst, New York + Technical Representatives: Cyanamid Products Ltd, London 
South African Cyanamid (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburg 
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— tapes and sews 


Here’s the perfect teammate for your present 
filling and weighing equipment—the most efficient 
way to get better protection and faster packaging 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Here’s how the Model ET Bagpaker works: One 
operator receives bags from your weighing and 
filling machine. In four seconds or less the 
Bagpaker has applied creped “‘kraft’’ sealing tape 
over the bag end, sewn a reinforced “cushion 
stitch” through both tape and bag, and trimmed 
the tape. You can’t beat that for efficiency 
and speed. 

Booklet ET gives you complete details and 
dimensional drawings, shows you how perfectly 
Model ET fits into your existing filling set-up. 
There’s no obligation—just write to: Dept. D-16. 


International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 


Wutemational Dpev....... 


BAGPAK DIVISION) 


BRANCH OFFICES. Ationte - Baltimere « Baxter Springs, Kansas - Boston - Chicage - Concumnaty - Cleveland - Galles - Denver - Des Moines - Detrot - Kansas City, Kansas - Los Angeles 
Losisville + Minneopels - New Orieans ~ Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. lew - Sam Francosce - IM CANADA: The Contenental Paper Products. Ltd.. Montreal. Ottawa Toreste. 
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to crops; Geath to insects 


You can give new life and added vigor to your fruits or vegetables 

— and kill harmful insects at the same time — by adding GRACE —_—Paunds GRACE UREA PRILLS suggested per 100 gals. Spray 

UREA aye we to ~~ — pesticide sprays. “ VEGETABLES LBs. 
It’s the simplest and quickest way to give your crops the > 

supplemental nitrogen they need Fhe and above what is eae nes 

supplied to them in mixed fertilizers. CREE CHE, SEEN, 

GRACE UREA PRILLS’ fertilizing power —an unsurpassed 45% peppers, snap-beans, 

nitrogen — is full strength and quickly absorbed by foliage. You sweet corn, strawberries 

get top efficiency, because roots absorb any spray dropping to Sweet potatoes 

the ground. And GRACE UREA PRILLS are compatible with | Potatoes 

any commonly used spray material. This fertilizer is safe to Carrots, parsley 

handle, dissolves readily and does not corrode or clog spray FRUITS 

equipment. — 
Suggested amounts for mixing with pest-control sprays are Apples 

given in the chart at the right. Less concentrated solutions may Cherries 

be used, depending on the frequency of spraying and the Citrus 

specific nitrogen needs of your particular crop and soil. Plums and prunes 


OF OPERA; . USE GRACE UREA PRILLS FOR AL OF CROPS + 
GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY _ imisizin wants Stioronesive or soe 
} HANOVER eeenane NEW YORK 4, N. Y. AVAILABLE IN 80 LB. MULTIWALL SACKS 
tlanta, Ga. ° Chicago, Ill. ° Memphis, Tenn. FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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SINOX 


dinitro 
weed 


Rillers! 


Dependable SINOX hits the bull’s eye every time with extra sales! SINOX 4 special 


formulations one 


for each type of weed control — have earned customer-acceptance 


over the years because they have proved their claims. If you are aiming for increased 
profits, stock up mow! Write for prices, marketing agreement, and other information. 


WEED CONTROL: 
Selective 
Pre emergence 


Pre-harvest 


4 SINOX USES 


SINOX—For safe, selective weed control in onions, flax and grain. 

SINOX W—For selective spraying of seedling alfalfa, onions, flax and grain seeded 
to legumes. 

SINOX PE—Por pre-emergence spraying of beans, peas, corn, and potatoes. 

SINOX GENERAL— As a desiccant for Seed Alfalfa, Clovers, Sudan Grass, Milo, Flax. 
Also used as a chemical weed mower in orchards, vineyards, ditches, etc. 
Potato Vine Killing. 


OTHER STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


HERBICIDES 


Stantox “LV-45" —- Low Volatile 2,4,5-T Ester Elgetol “318” 


Stantox “64 — 2,4-D Amine Salt Stantex “Sodium TCA (90%) INSECTICIDES 


Stantox “P-44" 2.4-D Ester 


“TANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Stantox MCP - Stantox IPC 


Stantox Chloro IPC Stanphos “50” 


Toxaphene Emulsion 


Stantox “P-70" — Low Volatile, 2.4-D Ester DORMANT FRUIT SPRAYS DDT Emulsion 


Stantex “T-45" 2.4,5-T Este 


t Parathion Emulsion 


Stantox Brush Killer Low Volatile Esters of Elgetol Parathion Wettable Powder 


2.4-D and 2.4,5-T 


Elgetol “30” Stanicide and others 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. « 429 Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
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in Petro-Chemicals— 
offers 


ONE-STOP SERVICE FOR 
QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lien Anhydrous Ammonia For 
formulation. A uniformly high- 
quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.2%. 


Lien Aqua Ammonia— For for- 

mulation or acid oxidation. 

Ammonia content about 30%. 
to suit you. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
—For formulation or direct appli- 
cation. Improved spherical pellets. 
Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
—For formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weather and manu- 
facturing conditions. 

Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — For 
formulation or direct application. 
Uniform, free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed to contain a mini- 
mum of 21% nitrogen. 


LION OIL 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


Because of Lion's leadership in nitrogen 
fertilizer production in the South, Lion can 
show you the way to MORE PROFITS. 


When you buy your complete nitrogen re- 
quirements from Lion, you automatically 
put yourself in a position to improve your 
profit picture. Here's how: 


You Save Time « You can contract at one 
time, with a single dependable source, for 
all of your nitrogen fertilizer material re- 
quirements. And, of course, time saved 
today is reflected in your profits tomorrow. 


You Prevent Manufacturing Delays ¢ Formula- 
tion material that does not have consistent 
quality can slow down or delay your own 
production needlessly. With Lion’s Quality 
Control, you can be sure of quality materials. 
The difference will show up in your profit 
column. 


You Solve Problems Quicker « If you run into 
a formulation snag, Lion’s highly trained 
Technical Staff will be ready to give you 
the kind of technical assistance that can 
only come from a leader. This aid can help 
improve your profit picture...and it’s 
yours for asking. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA + SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


2a COMPANY 
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added sales 
with 


Woter-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
(K_SO4 © 2MgSO4) 22% K2O-—18% MgO 


Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by the Potash Division for use in quality mixed 
fertilizers and is also bagged for direct application. It makes fertilizers more effective 

by supplying water-soluble sulfate of magnesium in balanced combination with sulfate of 
potash, a premium form of potash. As an ingredient in mixed fertilizers. Sul-Po-Mag 

is the most satisfactory way for formers to supply soluble magnesium . . . called, in many 
oreas, the fourth element in the fertilizer bag. At Carlsbad, New Mexico, the Potash 
Division mines and refines these quality products for fertilizer manufacturers — 

Muriate of Potash, Sulfate of Potash and Sul-Po-Mag. 


potash division - wreenarionat MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION + GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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of today’s mighty pesticide industry . . . dexterously 
doing a better job with a greater number of modern 
toxicants under an endless variety of ordinary and 


out-of-the-ordinary conditions . . . 


The EMCOL 
EMULSIFIERS 


for insecticides 
and herbicides 


Unless you've gotten the full details of these remark- 
ably able emulsifiers, you haven't given the products 
you produce their greatest opportunity for success 
in the field. 


EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Prove to Yourself the 3 Advantages of 
TRITON X-151 and TRITON X-171 


Emulsifiable concentrates with excellent storage stability 
and performance are made with Triron X-151 or 
Triron X-171. 


Check the important advantages you get by using these 
Triton emulsifiers in your agricultural formulations: 


Stability during long storage—accelerated storage 
tests made in our laboratories, and by many of our 
customers show that Trrron X-151 and Trirron X-171 
outperform other emulsifiers in resistance to breakdown 
during long storage of concentrates. This points out 
just one of the many facts which help explain their 
fast-growing acceptance: Ether-type emulsifiers, such as 
the Trrron emulsifiers, are more stable than ester-type 
products under the varied conditions of storage encoun- 
tered in the field. 
Performance—ficid and laboratory results show 
uniformly good performance of emulsifiable concen- 
trates using Trrron X-151 and Triron X-171 alone 
Tatton is 4 trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


350 Fifth Avenve 

New York |, New York 

2 Manse Rood 

West Hill, Ontario, Conode 


222 N. Michigen Ave. 
Chicage |, if. 


5657 Wilshire Bovievard 
Los Angeles 36, Californie 


or in conjunction with each other. These two Triton 
emulsifiers offer outstanding spontaneity and stability 
to pesticide emulsions. Their versatility enables them 
to handle a wide variety of toxicant-solvent systems in 
waters of varying hardness. 


Simplified Operations—Triron X-151 and Triton 
X-171 alone will handle practically all your emulsi- 
fication problems. There is no need to purchase and 
store an assortment of emulsifiers... and with TrrTon 
X-151 or X-171 in your formulations, your spring 
rush schedules need not be upset by reworking of 
faulty concentrates left in storage as carry-over from 
a previous season. 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal forrign countries 
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... it’s the 


PIROWEN 


insecticide 
for control of boll weevil 
and other cotton insects. 


Plan to Cash in HEPTACHLOR is field tested and 
proven effective in the control of 
° ° e those cotton insects which can cost 
NOW on this big 1955 campaign | im se 193% of ther own 
g g That’s why cotton farmers are 
enthusiastic in their acclaim for 
Join the parade of profit-wise formulators tying in with HEPTACHLOR insecticides. 
HEPTACHLOR’s big Cotton Insect Campaign. Timed to hit 
your major market areas right at peak sales time, this new e@ EFFECTIVE—Gives quick and 
HEPTACHLOR sales drive combines three major media to lasting control. 
reach your customers...write now for complete details. 
@ ECONOMICAL—Only 4 oz. of 


actual Heptachlor per acre re- 
quired. 


e@ EASY TO USE—Can be applied 
with ary standard equipment. 


e SAFE TO USE—Safe when ap- 
plied as directed. 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


General Offices and Laboratories: 330 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
\ \ \ 


MAY, 1955 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your editorial on 
selling and servicing the insecticide user 
As a distributor of insecticides and appli- 
cation equipment we feel we are better 
acquainted with our local market and, 
because of our technical staff of entomolo- 
gists, can better service our area through 
dealer sales. At this writing we are faced 
with the problem of a large fertilizer 
manufacturer, who is now in the insecti- 
cide business, using the old fertilizer trade 
tactics of selling dealers at distributor 
prices, with the resultant break-down of 


price structures. Unfortunitely, a large 
insecticide manufacturer from a neighbor- 
ing state evidently was having distribu- 
tion problems too, for they came in and 
offered a dealer a consignment deal at dis- 
tributor prices. (My definition of distri- 
bution and dealer is based on the service 
each performs. A distributor stocks ma- 
teritals and sells only to dealers—a dealer 
has a place of business and sells to con- 
sumers, such as farmers, growers, etc. It 
is not based on the amount the individual 
purchases—a large farmer is a consumer, 
not a dealer, regardless of the quantity 
he buys.) 

How far can this break-down of the 
steps in distribution go before the whole 


and suspension properties. 


and lowest production cost. 


working samples. 


ARDEN CLAY 


The accepted standard for all other diluents. 


SUPREX CLAY 


verage 


Extra-low screen residue —a premium 
super-grade carrier for toxi¢ants effecting 
production costs. Recommended for 
powders and concentrates. Excellent 


Greater 
Uniformity 
Retention 


Maximum 
Economy 


ilar to Suprex but with even lower screen 
idue to permit fastest production time 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17, 
One of the World's Largest Clay Producers 


system will fall apart? When will the big 
manufacturer realize that if it comes to 
a rough and tumble fight, the distributor 
can beat him at his own game? If an order- 
ly system of marketing cannot be main- 
tained, a great disservice will be done to 
American agriculture. 

Eugene J. Gerberg, 

Cornett Cuemicar & Equipment Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Meeting Calendar 

May 3-4 — Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Association. Pine- 
hurst. N. C. 

May 15-17—Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers’ Assn, Statler 
Hotel. New York 

May 19 — Fertilizer Section, 25th 
Annual North Carolina Safety 
Conference, Winston Salem. N. C. 

June 2 — S. C. Fertilizer Meeting. 
Sand Hill Experiment Station, 
near Columbia, S. C. 

June 3 — Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

June 11 — Executive Committee. 
Fertilizer Section, National Safe- 
ty Council, Roanoke Va., 

June 12-15 — National Plant Food 
Institute Convention (joint meet- 
ing of APFC and NFA), The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Spr- 
ings, West Va. 

June 21 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Hotel Clark. Los 
Angeles. 

June 22-24 — Pacific Slope Branch. 
E.S.A,, Mission Inn, Riverside. 
Calif. 

June 22-24 — 13th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of South- 
ern Seed and Fertilizer Control 
Officials, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

June 28-30 — Regional Fertilizer 
Conference, Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Association, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

Aug. 9-10 — Ohio Pesticide Institute 
Summer Meeting. Wooster, Ohio. 

August 10 — Kentucky Fertilizer 
Conference, Guignol Theatre, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Aug. 15-19 — Annual Meetings. 
American Society of Agronomy 
and the Soil Science Society of 
of America, California College of 
Agriculture, Davis, Calif. 

Sept. 7-9—National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoc., Annual meet- 
ing. Spring Lake, N. J. 

Sept. 7-9 — Beltwide Cotton Me- 
chanization Conf., Texas A&M 
College 

Oct. 18-20 — Canadian Entomologi- 
cal Society of America. Frederic- 
ton, B. C. 

Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer 
Assoc., 32nd annual meeting. 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1 — Entomological 
Society of America, Annual Meet- 
ing. Netherlands Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 
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The most economical and concen- 
trated source of nitrogen available 
as a plant food. As a fertilizer it is 
applied directly to the soil and 
through irrigation. It is widely 
used by the fertilizer manufacturer 
for ammoniating superphosphates 
and as a basic source of N in com- 
bined plant-food forms. 


Convenient form of nitrogen for 
high-analysis formulations and 
acid oxidation. Nitrogen con- 
tent approx. 20% in most widely 
used grade. Various concentrations 
available to suit your special need. 


RS ASOT, 


NITROGEN 


Nitrogen solutions provide the 
lowest cost and most efficient me- 
dia for quick curing of superphos- 
phates. They supply more total N 
than any other ammoniating me- 
dia. CSC Nitrogen Solutions offer 
the fertilizer manufacturer a wide 
range of physical properties to 
meet all requirements. 


CSC AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER 33.5% N 


New, crystalline form made by CSC’s exclusive process. New process assures low 
moisture, free flow, and excellent handling and storage characteristics. CSC Ammo- 
nium Nitrate Fertilizer is going to the farmer through leading fertilizer manufacturers. 
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- WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


WASHINGTON, 0. 
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BLURFIELD, VA. 
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— of constantly improving service to our customers. 
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; — 
Representative: ” the following chiess 


We have now moved into our new modern factory at 
Charlotte, North Carolina—another step in our program 


Hammond “personalized service” is more than a slogan. 
Call our nearest representative. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. 
Plants in Welisburg, W.Va., Pine Bluff, Ark., 


and Charlotte, N.C. 
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. IGEPON AP-78 
AGEPON 1-73.» me 


IGEPON 1.77, 1-73 and AP-78 are porticularly recommended for the formulation of dry 
mixtures of wettcble biocidal powders becouse they can be ground in without objectionable 
coking and also because they give your procucts the added advantage of = 


Faster Wetting Ovt e Stable Dispersion * Controlled Foaming eat 


in either hard or soft water. Let us recotamend the IGEPON which is best 
suited fo your particular requirement. 
- JGEPONS can be used in harbicides and insecticides Including 2,4-D, ODT, BHC, 
_ Lindane, Chlordane, Die‘drin, IPC, Potassium Cynate, Parathion, Aldein and Sulfur. 


You can de it better with an IGEPON 
PON line. : 


oie 


Write today for our new brochure on the complete IGE 
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TROUBLE AHEAD? 


These growers are justly proud of their crop which has germinated and 
passed its first big test in the struggle for survival. But trouble is just 
around the corner. In the soil, or at the base of the plants, are early- 
season insect pests, ready to feed at the farmer’s expense. As the plants 
mature, other insects will invade the field. To make a profit, this crop 
needs protection. 

Farmers all over the world, growing a diverse number of food, feed, 
and fiber crops, rely on toxaphene for effective, long-lasting insect pest 
control. Toxaphene insecticides are now officially recommended for use 
against more than 200 species of destructive insects around the globe. On 
many crops, toxaphene is the standard insecticide for all-season control. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware ‘ 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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COMMENTS 


ae ITH time marching relentlessly on, 
\ LY V and July 22nd, the date when the 

- Miller Bill will become effective, 

now being less than ninety days 
oft, we begin to get the feeling that there is still 
much left to be done in many quarters, and that 
when the starter’s gun sounds there will be some 
who will be left at the post. 


Industry has had nine months of its year of 
grace to get its work done, but some have post- 
poned putting their houses in order, perhaps 
with the feeling that a further extension might 
be anticipated. From all evidence to date, how- 
ever, any expectation of a further extension is 
unjustified, and manufacturers, formulators and 
resellers of pesticides, as well as research and ex- 
tension workers must count as their only safe 
bet on the Miller Bill going into effect on sched- 
ule, and must prepare themselves accordingly. 


For any products where tolerances have not 
been set up, or exemptions from tolerances 
granted, or where label registrations have not 
been accepted, it will simply mean that the prod- 
uct will have to be withdrawn from the market. 
There have been ample warnings, and no one 
needs to have been caught napping. Undoubted- 
ly, however, we will find after July 22nd that 
some have been asleep at the gate. 


A repetition of previous words of warning 
might well be addressed to growers and custom 
applicators. After July 22nd only those pesti- 
cides should be used which can be applied in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of the 
new law. Spray schedules will have to be worked 
out so that tolerances set for permitted materials 
on finished crops can be met. Growers who take 
chances with unapproved pesticides, with heavier 
than permitted dosages, final sprays too close to 
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date of harvest, etc. will be running the serious 
risk of having their entire crop picked up and 
condemned. And it is certainly the responsibility 
of manufacturers and dealers who supply them 
with their pesticides to keep them informed, and 
warned as to the dangers of trying to cut corners 
on the new law. 


NE of the best investments a farmer 

C can make is to leave at least a small 

margin of profit for the supplier in 

the products he buys. We trace this 

sound bit of advice to a top executive in one of 

the most successfully operated co-ops in the 
country. 


This is probably true right across the board, 
but it is certainly more than true when applied 
to pesticide purchases. To use insecticides intel- 
ligently, and to get the maximum benefit from 
them in increasing crop yields, the farmer needs 
sound advice from insecticide experts on what 
to use, when to apply it, how to apply it. With- 
out an adequate return, it is obvious his suppliers 
can’t support the trained entomologists and 
trouble shooters whose team work is essential to 
making the products work. 


A little profit left in the pesticide purchase 
price will pay dividends to the farmer in the 
long run. 

And while we are on the subject of leaving 
something in the deal with which to meet es- 
sential expenses, the industry’s basic suppliers 
would do well too to restore some protection 
for the distributor in working out their pricing 
policies. Obviously, again, he can’t be expected 
to perform the essential functions of a distribu- 
tor, when dealers are buying on essentially the 
same basis as he is. 
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Influence of granule size and 


on the action of 


N the mid-twenties, granular 
fertilizers, and then only nit- 
rogenous fertilizers, appeared in 

Germany for the first time. At the be- 
ginning, the only purpose of granula- 
tion was to reduce the hygroscopicity 
of nitrate of lime and ammoniated 
nitrate of lime. The success of these 
two fertilizers encouraged the granu- 
lation of Chilean nitrate of soda and 
calcium cyanamide. At that time also 
the new fertilizer “Nitrophoska™ was 
delivered in a granular form. 

The ready acceptance of granu 
lar fertilizers is attributed to the fol- 
lowing features: (1) they do not give 
rise to dust problems or losses; (2) 
granular fertilizers are easier to handle 
and can be distributed more evenly 
and with greater faeility; (3) the dis- 
tance at which a granular fertilizer 
can be broadcast is greater and this 
means a saving in labor; (4) the gran- 
ules do not adhere to the leaves of 
plants but roll off, thereby avo.ding 
scorching in the case of top-dressings; 
and (5) granulated fertilizers have a 
more pleasing appearance than ferti- 
lizers in powder form. 

The above are listed as the pri- 
mary advantages of granular ferti- 
lizers over the conventional product. 
It is pointed out that there is no im- 
provement in action on plant growth 
or response in use of granulated ferti- 
lizer as compared with the powdered 
form. 

In 1952, the superphosphate in- 
dustry in Germany decided to place 
granular material on the market at a 
time when Sweden had already com- 


pleted a considerable amount of ex- 
perimental work and had for the most 
part changed their production to gran- 
ular material. Although in Sweden, 
England and America granulation is 
carried out according to the so-called 
classical process, where the ground 
superphosphate is changed into gran- 
ules in a rotary kiln by the addition 
of water and subsequent drying, vari- 
ous other methods have been adopted 
in Germany in an attempt to eli- 
minate the drying process. 

Granulation by means of an 
obliquel, rotating disc and the “Ei- 
rich” mixer has been adopted widely 
in Germany. Although production of 
granular superphosphate is possible 
without drying and results in a satis- 
factory material, major difficulties 
have been encountered when produc- 
ing granular mixed fertilizers; and 
this has induced several manufacturers 
to interpolate a drying process. 

Much work has been done on 
the effect of granulation but only a 
few useful experimental results are 
available. Granulation has hardly any 
influence on the action of nitrogen 
or potash fertilizers because the salts 
are readily soluble and diffuse rapidly 
in the soil. The situation is different 
however in the case of phosphates. 

The water-soluble phosphoric 
acid of superphosphate dissolves rapid- 
ly out of the granule only to be pre- 


*A report by Prof. A. Fruhstorfer 
Verein Deutscher Dunger-Fabrikanten, 
Hamburg-Sasel, Germany. Presented at 
the meeting of the International Super- 
phosphate Manufacturers’ Association, 
September, 1954, Bordeaux, Switzerland. 
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product form 


phosphates 


cipitated in the vicinity of the gran- 
ule. At first it might be assumed that 
this accumulation in pockets is de- 
trimental to its action. Experimental 
results, however, have proved that this 
is not the case. Assimilability is main- 
tained and increased through the for- 
mation of well fertilized pockets. 

O. Franck, Utuna, explains this 
phenomenon as follows: Superphos- 
phate has a more beneficial action 
when granular. The product in pow- 
der form reacts more rapidly and 
more strongly with the soil than gran- 
ular material, but in doing so the for- 
mer loses more rapidly the capacity 
of supplying plants with phosphoric 
acid. The large particles are capable 
of saturating around them 
with P,O; thereby rapidly supplying 
the plant roots with phosphoric acid. 

The case of granular superphos- 
phate is comparable to that of ferti- 
lization in layers and bands: The sur- 
face in contact with the soil is di- 
minished, and hence the reaction 
causing reversion of water-soluble 
phosphoric acid is retarded. O. 
Franck reported on the experimental 
results given in table below. 


zones 


Even prior to the war, pot experi- 
ments with granular superphosphate 
and other phosphatic fertilizers were 
conducted in the former Agricultural 
Experimental Station of the German 
association of fertilizer manufac- 
turers at Hamburg-Horn. The results 
however have been published only 
since World War II. On an acid 
sand soil, granular, as compared with 
the powdered form of superphosphate, 
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resulted in increases in yield up to 
99%, while basic slag gave consider- 
ably inferior yields. 

These experiments induced 
Schmallfuss in Halle to conduct simi- 
lar pot experiments with granular 
superphosphate. He was unable to 
confirm the results of the Experimental 
Station at Hamburg-Horn on a loess 
soil rich in lime but very deficient in 
phosphoric acid. Michael, Jena, was 
equally unable to ascertain any ad- 
vantage of granulation on soils rich 
in lime, while on acid soils only 
slight differences in favor of the gran- 
ulated material were established. 

Although the pot experiments 
show that phosphoric acid increases 
crop yields, the results have not been 
confirmed in field tests. However agri- 
cultural practices in Sweden, as indi- 
cated before, show a preference for 
granular fertilizers. Also from Russia, 
numerous experimental results are 
available, which show that the appli- 
cation of granular superphosphate, es- 
pecially when worked in rows, results 
in an appreciable increase in yield. 

In Germany, the granular form 
of superphosphate was examined by 
a commission instituted by the govern- 
ment before being offered commercial- 
ly. The granular fertilizer was found 
as satisfactory as the finely powdered 
superphosphate and in some cases 
better; if they had been inferior, gran- 
ular fertilizers would not have been 
approved by the authorities. 

Our own experience in the 
course of the last two years with pot 
experiments in the Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station Annen-Hof can be 
summarized as foliows: 

If sown broadcast, the granu- 
lar product is superior to the powder- 
ed, especially on limed soils. In top- 
dressing, it is slightly inferior. 

With dressing applied in layers 
and bands, the effects of both methods 
varies, but on the whole it is the 
same; fertilization in layers or bands 


which are effective in every case, can 
be obtained only with granular prod- 
ucts, 

There are, of course, deviations 
and exceptions from these rules which 
sometimes could be attributed to the 
inadequacy of the experimental tech- 
nique. The data in the tables on page 
32 represent a report on pot experi- 
ments in regard to crimson clover and 
maize. 

Relative yield is listed in the tables 
on Page 32 for crimson clover and 
maize with doses of P,O; amounting 
to 0.45 g and 0.90 g per Mitscherlich 
pot (Yield with finely powdered su- 
perphosphate distributed in the arable 
soil; dose of 0.45 g = 100). 

How do matters stand with other 
phosphatic fertilizers which do not 
contain any water-soluble phosphoric 
acid? All the attempts in Germany to 
produce granular Rhenania phosphate 
or granular basic slag have, up to the 
present, failed. Pot experiments in ag- 
ricultural chemical institutes revealed 
that the effect of these phosphates de- 
creases as soon as they are applied to 
the soil in granular form. As men- 
tioned before, these phosphates require 
to be dissolved by a reaction in the 
soil, during which they must encoun- 
ter H-ions. Only with an even distri- 
bution in the soil is the reaction at 
its optimum, Since this reaction is 
slow, it prevents fertilizers from being 
converted into forms of phosphates 
which are soluble in the soil, and 
which plants do not assimilate readily. 

In the case of superphosphate, 
however, where the phosphoric acid 
is very prone to reaction, this con- 
version takes place very rapidly and 
can only be slowed down if not inti- 
mately mixed with the soil, as is the 
case with a granular product. Conse- 
quently, it is possible to advise that 
all fertilizer phosphates containing 
phosphoric acid in a non-watersoluble 
form cannot undergo granulation 
without decreasing their action. In 


Superphosphate in Ibs/acre 


average of 5 year- relative yield 
harvest in lbs/acre 


Without superphosphate total yield 
Increase in yield with 88 lbs P.O; 


in the form of powdered super broadcast 
In the form of granular super broadcast 


In the form of granular super placed 
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Maize 
0.45 g P.O; 
Methods of application 
powder granular powder granular 


Crimson clover 


0.45 g P.O, 0.90 g P.O; 


0.90 g P.O, 


Method of application 
powder granular powder granular 


Without phosphoric acid 69 
arable soil 100 107 109 arable soil 100 104 136 132 
Top-dressing 100 99 100 top-dressing 100 97 144 159 


Layer 6 cm 110 110 106 layer 6 cm 116 103 143 151 
127 122 


without phosphoric acid 69 


Layer 12 cm 115 110 116 


layer 12 cm 104 87 


the only experiment at our disposal, 
the decrease in yield of basic slag (size 
of granule 3-4 mm) amounted to 
46%. 

The effect of compound fertilizers 
after granulation requires further 
study. In 1952, Poll published some 
very interesting figures on the effect 
of a granular nitrophosphate as com- 
pared with granular superphosphate. 
Since the phosphoric acid of the nitro- 
phosphate fertilizer is not water- 
soluble, considerable decreases in yield 
were observed as compared with su- 
perphosphate. Stewart, however, could 
not confirm these findings in 1953. 
We ourselves have not yet carried 
out such investigations at Annen-Hof. 
On considering this matter, it appears 
clear that compound fertilizers con- 
taining phosphoric acid which is not 
water soluble must remain in a pow- 
dered state if an optimum response 
is desired. 

It is to be assumed that the manu- 
facturers of compound fertilizers 
have a greater knowledge of this sub- 


ject than ourselves. We in Germany 
have quite a number of granular com- 
pound fertilizers produced by dissolv- 
ing rock phosphate with nitric acid 
and phosphore acid. They are known 


under the trade names of “nitro 
phoska, Kampa, Ruhrvolldiinger and 
Volldiinger Hoechst.” At first, they 
contained hardly any water-soluble 
phosphoric acid, as ammoniation had 
been carried out to the limit. It has 
now become known that some works 
have changed their method of produc: 
tion in order to obtain a granule with 
a high content of water-soluble phos- 
phoric acid. 

For the same reason the super- 
phosphate industry in Germany has 
proceded with their production of 
compound fertilizers in such a manner 
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that at least 50% of the phosphoric 
acid remains water-soluble during 
ammoniation. In our products, the 
proportion of water-soluble phos- 
phoric acid is 50-75%. Hence they re- 
veal an excellent action also after 
graulation, indeed, it may be assumed 
that with this proportion of water- 
soluble phosphoric acid, granulation 
offers a superior action. 

As observed by O. Franck, the 
young absorbing roots of the plants 
collect in the vicinity of the granules, 
which they cover with a th‘ck layer. 
In so doing, they not only absorb the 
water-soluble phosphoric acid, but also 
the citrate and citric soluble phos 
phoric acid in a more complete man- 
ner than would have been possible 
with an even distribution. 

The influence of the size of the 
granules on growth remains to be in- 
vestigated. Theoretically, the follow- 
ing consideration appears to be justi- 
fied: the larger the fertilizer granule 
the less is the contact of superphos- 
phate with the soil and hence the as- 
similability of the phosphoric acid is 
superior. On the other hand, with in- 
creasing sizes of the granules, the ferti- 
lizer pockets are invariably farther 
apart, thereby reducing the plant's 
chance of finding a fertilizer pocket. 
This year, we have carried out a large 
number of experiments with Mitscher- 
lich pots in order to examine this «jues- 
tion. The experiment with linseed, 
spring barley and oats has not yet been 
evaluated. In order to create difficult 
conditions for the effect of superphos- 
phate, a strongly acid soil was chosen, 
and in a second trial, the same soil 
was used after liming. 

It is possible to see the effect cf 
the size of the granules on plaat 
growth from the curve representing 
the unlimed plot. Experiments show- 


ed that the optimum effect of the 
granule size lies in between a diameter 
of 3 and 5 mm; but when compared 
with the smaller sizes down to | mm, 
the advantage of this size of granule 
is not considerable. On the other hand, 
finely ground superphosphate shows 
a considerable decrease in yield on 
this soil. Hence the conclusion that 
the size of these granules should be 
1-5 mm appears to be confirmed. 

As a result of these observations 
and considerations, a rapid change 
over to granular material is taking 
place in Germany in the case of super- 
phosphate and mixed fertilizers; and 
it may be assumed that this process 
will be complete in the course of the 
present year. The Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station Annenhof has in- 
troduced a supervisory service for all 
products of the superphosphate in- 
dustry, submitting the quality of the 
granulated material to a constant con- 
trol. The size, hardness and moisture 
content of the granules are being test- 
ed. 

Granules with a diameter of 1-5 
mm are passed, a variation of 5% is 
admissible in the case of undersized 
or over-sized granules. By endeavour 
ing to attain a standardized quality 
by means of this control, in spite of 
the varying methods of production, 
the industry aims at increasing the 
confidence of the consumer in the 
product. Granulation coupled with 
band placement opens up new pros: 
pects for the sale of water-soluble 


phosphoric acid.** 


You can read about the home town 
in the local newspapers ... but if 
you want to keep up on what's 
going on in the agricultural chemi- 
cals industry . .. and keep up 
on new developments in the trade 
you'd better keep your copies of 
“Agricultural Chemicals” coming. 
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HE tragedy of accidents is com- 
ey pletely independent of the size 
of plant operation involved . . . 
thus the importance of a safety pro- 
gram in ALL plants cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. It is sometimes 
argued by the small plant operator 
that “a safety program is easy for 
the big operators who can afford a 
full-time safety engineer, but it is 
more difficult for me to do it, and 
still run my business.” It is, no doubt, 
a great help to be able to afford the 
services of a full-time safety engineer. 
The contributions of these men to the 
advancement of accident prevention 
cannot be denied, but are their results 
not due to the fact that they have 
the true conception of what safety 
means? 

What is safety? First of all, it 
is an idea, a thought, a state of mind, 
that every movement or action can 
be performed in a safe manner. 
Second, it is an intention to force 
the body to perform the actions in 
the safe manner which the idea has 
already generated in the mind. This 
is safety, reduced to its most elemental 
components. It takes only a modest 
amount of time to train our minds 
to function in this manner, and we 
soon find that we have become, what 
is generally defined as, safety con- 
scious. Having arrived at this happy 
state, it is not difficult to transmit 
these ideas and intentions to those 
working with us and for us. If we 
are operators of a business, be it large 
or small, I do not think we would 
be too conceited to assume that ulti- 
mately every job or task performed 
in our plant is the fruition of an idea 
or intention that we have had. If 
it was our idea to enter the fertilizer 
business, to manufacture and sell a 
ton of fertilizer, can it not also be 
our idea to carry out these operations 
in a safe manner? 

Since we are discussing a safety 
program for the smaller plant and 
acknowledging the fact that we can- 
not afford the services of a safety 
director, it is then normal to assume 
that the owner or operator personally 
supervises many of the operations. 
He, then, is the top man in our small 
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plant safety program. Being prim- 
arily a businessman, when it is recom 
mended to him to instigate a safety 
program in his plant, his first ques- 
tions are; “What does it cost and 
what are the returns?” 

What are the costs of a small 

plant safety program? 
1. Time: 

The amount of time will, of 
course, vary with the individual 
and also how sincere he is about 
making the program go. If a 
person desires to be safety con- 
scious, (and he must be to sell 
the program down the line) it 
requires no more time to think 
of a safe way to perform a task 
than a careless way. The same 
mental processes are involved. It 
takes but a few seconds more 
to instruct a foreman or worker 
to perform a task safely than to 
just issue the order for work to 
be done. Everytime you walk 
through the plant, observe how 
the men are working as regards 
safe practices. Look especially 
for slipshod methods and care- 
less attitudes. Take a few extra 
seconds to inspect machinery for 
danger points that might be pro- 
vided with guards. Insist on 
good lighting and good house- 
keeping. A few extra minutes 
a day will do the job, and also 
impress upon the workers that 
you, personally, are sold on 
safety. 
. Money: 
The returns for the reduction 
of accidents are so great that 
it is almost absurd to think 
about the costs. A few dollars 
for machinery guards, replacing 
some worn steps or dangerous 
ladders, a few extra lights and 
a couple of good brooms will 
do wonders for your plant. We 
would also like to suggest the 
expenditure of $25.00 per year 
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A Workable Small Plant 


SAFETY 
PROGRAM* 


for a membership in the fertil- 
izer section of the National 
Safety Council. A $25.00 mem- 
bership covers up to 99 em: 
ployees, and an opportunity to 
attend the annual safety con- 
gress held every October in Chi- 
cago. You will find our annual 
meetings to be instructive, in- 
spirational and well worth the 
time and money spent for at- 
tending. 

. Returns: 


aed 


It is most aggravating to en- 
counter a lot of stress placed 
on, “what do I get out of a 
safety program?” What do you 
get out of helping a blind man 
across a street, helping an elderly 
person on a bus, visiting a sick 
friend? What has happened to 
the golden rule? Are we hiding 
behind Cain's infamous. state- 
ment, “Am I my _ brother's 
keeper?” It didn't help Cain. It 
seems to me that the satisfaction 
derived from having a business 
in which people can find safe, 
healthful and happy employ- 
ment would alone be enough 
repayment for the small cost of 
maintaining such conditions in 
the plant. Of course, there are 
returns, returns in increased pro- 
duction due to greater efficiency 
of the workers; returns in de- 
creased maintenance costs due 
to more care being exercised in 
use of equipment; returns in re- 


*Based on a paper presented by H. R. 
Krueger, Snyder Chemical Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, at the fertilizer meetings of the 
recent Southern Safety Conference in 
New Orleans. 
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duced premiums of compensa- 

tion insurance due to rates being 
based on lowered accident fre- 
quency; returns in less shrink- 
age of saleable materials due to 
better housekeeping and returns 
in overall morale of the worker 
due to better working condi- 
tions. 

Are these not enough incentive 
for you to want a safety program in 
your plant? You, top management, 
are the one who must first want the 
program, because you are the one 
who must head it up. What are the 
tools required to build the program? 
Just three are necessary, time, a little 
money and men. We have discussed 
the time required of you and also 
the money, so the third and most 
necessary are the men. 

Regardless of how small your 
plant may be you certainly have some 
kind of superintendent, foreman o- 
leader to carry out the day by day 
operations. This man is your usual 
contact with the crew and in order 
for him to help you make a safety 
program go, he must be sure of two 
things; first, that you actually believe 
in the program yourself, and second, 
that it is part of his job to see it 
carried to the men. So this man is 
your first job. Convince him that in 
order for the plant to perform any 
operation efficiently, it must be per- 
formed safely. Impress upon him that 
the elimination of accidents is the 
factor he 
employ. Be sure that he realizes that 
the workers, whose efforts he directs, 
are human beings—free Americans 
who should have the privilege of 
earning their livelihood in the best 
of working conditions. The foreman 
is the keystone in the arch of safety. 

How do we reach the worker? 
Performing any task in the safe and 
proper manner is a matter of educa- 
tion. There are two methods of edu- 
cation, visual and oral. We learn by 
seeing and hearing, and no doubt, 
seeing is the most effective. The fore- 
man should know the correct and 
safe way to perform all the physical 
jobs the men are called upon to do. 
He should make it a point personal- 
ly to instruct each man in his job. 
The foreman should know every dan- 


greatest cost-cutting can 
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ger point in the plant and see to it 
that workers know how to perform 
safely at danger points. There are 
danger points in the way a bag is 
lifted, as well as in using dynamite 
or operating a payloader. New em- 
ployees need special attention. Not 
only are they strange to the opera- 
tions, but there is a good possibility 
that they have never performed this 
type of job before. Careful instruc- 
tions and examples to the new em- 
ployee will prevent many injurics 
later. 

Regular safety meetings for the 
entire plant crew are of great value. 
Management should never fail to be 
present at these meetings. Our own 
that 
luncheon meetings are the most effec- 
tive. We furnish the entire crew 
with sandwiches, coffee or soft drinks 
and dessert. After eating, we have 
a short program. Every other pro 
gram is a “case history” affair during 
which any employee who was in- 
volved in an accident, or near ac- 
cident, is required to tell what hap- 
pened, what caused it and how he 
thinks it could have been avoided. 
If any other employee was known to 
have witnessed the occurrence, his 
version is also called for. If no 
specific incidents have occurred to dis- 
cuss, then a question and answer 
period is used, regarding possible 
hazards in the plant. The first or 
second meeting of this type seems to 
fall rather flat, as it is difficult to 
get the men to talk, but soon you 
will find you almost have to limit 
the discussion to keep from running 
over time. 

We use our insurance carriers 
as a source of material for other of 
these safety luncheons, either to fur- 
nish a speaker, a film or both. We 
find our insurance people to be most 
co-operative in furnishing men and 
material for this purpose. 

A “No Lost Time Accident” 
sign, with changeable numerals for 
the days involved and other visual 
aid posters and warning signs have 
a definite place in a safety program. 
A word of caution, however, on 
these. Keep them clean, up-to-date 
and posted in places where they can 
be seen. 


company experience indicates 
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Proper maintenance of the plant 

and machinery is a great contribu- 
tion to the reduction of accidents. 
Payloaders with faulty brakes and 
worn steering have caused many an 
accident or at least, damaged equip- 
ment. Acid and ammonia have caused 
many injuries, largely due to leaking 
lines, valves, pumps and fittings. The 
use of goggles or face shields should 
be a requirement on any worker hand- 
ling these liquids, especially when 
connecting or disconnecting tank cars, 
or making repairs to the handling 
system. Inadequate car plates and 
hard rolling hand trucks have caused 
many a back strain and injured arms 
and legs, to say nothing of what they 
do to the efficiency of the men. Good 
maintenance and safety go hand in 
hand, paying high dividends in lon- 
gevity of men and machines. The 
abuse of equipment by workers should 
not be tolerated. Show me a man 
who abuses equipment and I will 
show you a man who is sooner or 
later going to be involved in an ac- 
cident, if not to himself, then to a 
fellow worker. 

It is elementary that it is the 
worker who must be reached to make 
the safety program go. He must real- 
ize that it is his program, that you 
and your foreman expect him to par- 
ticipate 100% by performing every 
task safely, and that the well-being 
of his fellow worker is his responsi- 
bility, as well as yours. 

The costs of a safety program are 
time and money, with the amount of 
neither being necessarily prohibitive. 
We should add a third cost—men. 
Assuming the man is already an em- 
ployee, doing gainful work and doing 
it safely, he is not a “cost”, he is a 
“profit”. Why not keep him so? 

The actual mechanics for setting 
up a workable safety program for 
the small plant are few and should 
consist of the following: 

1. A safety conscious top manage- 

ment 

2. Direct placement of responsi- 

bility 

3. A planned safety organization, 

including: 

(a) Safety Committee 

(b) Investigation of Accidents 
(Tur to Page 115) 
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A Reader Asks How Much 
Harm To Birds Is Inevitable 
. . . and What Can Be 
Done To Minimize Bird Loss 


we told him that it is impossi- 

ble to say that no damage will 
result from such a spray program as 
he is employing, because it is definite- 
ly a relative matter. Some species of 
birds will definitely be killed by spray 
applications at even as low a rate as 
one pound of DDT per acre; how- 
ever others of the species will rapidly 
repopulate the area. Birds in the 
sprayed area will definitely suffer 
some injury, but with minimum dos- 
ages the injury should not be exten- 
sive. Of course the destruction of in- 
sects will cause the birds to move 
about temporarily in search of food. 

We referred Mr. Kenealy also to 
the following summaries relative to 
the effect of insecticides on wildlife: 


(1) James R. Fielding and William P. 
Baldwin, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D. C. “Effect 
of Some New Insecticides on Fish 
and Wildlife.” pp. 73-97. 1954 


I: our reply to Mr. Kenealy 


Pesticide Handbook. North Caro background 


line State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 33 references. 


“These tabular data are the 
recommendations 
made by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
James R. Fielding and William P. Service. Linduska, in discussing the forest mammals indicate that the 
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Shade Tree Commission 
Lower Merion Township 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 


This section of the country is experi- 
encing a very severe infestation of canker- 
worms. In an effort to control the situa- 
tion, I have started a campaign to aerial 
spray a large area, using one pound of 
DDT per acre. 


Since starting our spray program, how- 
ever, we have had much criticism from 
Bird Lovers, I have a lot of respect for 
the people who are concerned about the 
birds, and I would not want to hurt them 
either. However, I am of the impression 
that the small amount of material involved 
will do no harm. 


We are subscribers to Agricultural 
Chemicals. But I do not have all my old 
copies. I wonder if you have published 
anything which may apply to the program 
with which we are concerned. If there is 
any information you could refer me to, I 
would also appreciate that. 


Yours very truly, 
John C. Kenealy 
Tree Warden 


A dosage of five pounds per acre, 
however, results in a marked kill of 
songbirds. Studies on 20 species of 


Baldwin, U. S. Fish and Wildlife relationship of DDT to the ‘balance 


Service, Washington, D. C. “Effect 
of Some New Insecticides on Fish 
and Wildlife.” pp. 8499. 1955 
Pesticide Handbook. North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 33 references. 

Paul F. Springer, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Laurel, Maryland. 
Plant Pesticides and Wildlife. (In- 
cludes both fungicides and _herbi- 
cides) pp. 101-114. 1955 Pesticide 
Handbook. North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 64 
references. 

It is pointed out in these sum- 


maries that even the lightest applica- 
tions of some of the pesticides, includ- 
ing DDT, will have some effect on 
organisms in the environment. To 
quote page 87 of the 1955 Handbook: 
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of nature,’ points out that even the 
lightest applications of an ounce or 
two per acre for certain mosquito 
control operations can produce enor- 
mous kills in other groups of insects. 
In this manner, repeated applications 
of DDT can not only build up con- 
centrations of DDT in a habitat, but 
also drastically affect the arthropod 
food chain supporting bird and mam- 
mal populations. 

“ In forest sprayings of one 


pound of DDT per acre, a single ap- 
plication usually causes temporary re- 
duction in many insects, but birds are 
not affected, nor are their nestlings. 


critical aerial dosage is probably about 
five pounds per acre. On salt marshes, 
where the full force of aerial applica- 
tion may be felt, even dosages of 
about a pound drastically reduce pop- 
ulations of blue crabs, fiddler crabs, 
and certain shrimp and fish, all of 
which make up the principal food 
of clapper rails, raccoons, gulls and 
other marsh vertebrates.” 

————"“In forest areas use less 
than two pounds of DDT to an acre 
to avoid damage to birds, amphibians 
and mammals. Because of the great 
toxicity to many aquatic forms, use 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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NCONSISTENT and _ unpredic- 
| table results in action of 2,4-D 
(2,4-dichlorophenoxy-acetic acid) and 
similar compounds as herbicides when 


used as soil applied pre-emergence 
treatments were early and widely re- 
ported by investigators at the North 
Central Weed Control Conference.* 
The use of 2,4-D as a 
gence treatment has 
widely established despite occasional 


pre-emer- 
never become 


reports of excellent results in field 
practice or experimentation. Crafts, 
(1) DeRose, (3) and others, early 
investigated factors determining the 
fate of 
the soil and discovered several quite 


these organic herbicides in 
distinct naturally occurring soil fac 
tors that limited the action of organic 
pesticides. They showed that micro- 
organisms—bacteria and fungi—re 
duced such compounds as 2,4-D to in- 
effective compounds; complex or basic 
chemical reactions inactivated the 
herbicide; or, physical adsorption on 
colloids, or bacteria sequestered the 
2,4-D 


compound inactive 


molecules and rendered the 


Figure I. Extreme Left: Growth of soil 
microorganisms was accelerated in pre 
porti to added increment f 2,.4-D 
Plates 30, 31 and 33 had addition f 
0.075 Ibs., 0.150 Ibs and 0.300 lbs. equi 
valent per 100 sq. it. respectively 


Check plate had no addition of 2,4-D 


Effect of 


Borate Additives on 


Studies at the research labora- 
tories of Pacific Coast Borax Co. were 
concerned with ways and means of 
improving and extending the desir- 
pesticides 


able action of organic 


through the use of additives to pre- 
vent or buffer the biological, chemical 
or physical factors mentioned above. 
This report is concerned primarily 
with investigations on control of mi- 
croorganic activity in the soil. 

Early studies showed that com- 
pounds such as 2,4-D are readily uti- 
lized as nutrients by microorganisms 
occuring naturally in the soil, and 
that growth of these organisms may 
be actually accelerated by additions 
of 2,4-D within certain limits. In es- 
tablishing this, a standard potato nu- 


trient agar medium was used as cul- 


Figure 2. Photo at Right: Inoculated cul- 
ture medium showing the biostatic ef- 
fect of sodium borate additions to 2,4- 
D on the growth of soil microorganisms. 
Plate 2 was treated with 2 lbs. equiva- 
lent per 100 sq. ft. of a 2,4-D acid 7.5%/ 
sodium borate 925% complex 

Figure 3. Chart at 
Left: Depression of 
growth of Kanota 
Oat seedlings re- 
sulting from pre- 
emergence treat- 
ments with several 
herbicidal ma- 
terials. Rates are 
the equivalent of 
single ingredients 
in 1 1b./100 sq. ft. 
of DB-Granular or 
equivalent rates of 
the complex. Au- 
gust 1954 

Figure 4. Chart at 
Right: Number of 
Kanota oat seed- 


lings surviving 
pre - emergence 
treatments with 


several herbicidal 
materials. 25 seeds 
used in each of 3 
replicated contain- 
ers. Rates of ap- 
plication are the 
equivalent of 
single ingredients 
in 1 lb. per 100 sq 
ft. treatments with 
DB - Granular or 
equivalent rates of 
the complex. Au- 
gust 1954. 


HERBICIDES 


ture in Petri dishes, and the medium 
incubated at 30°C. Calculated quanti- 
ties of several organic herbicides at 
rates equivalent to 0.075 Ibs. per 100 
sq. ft., 0.150 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. or 
0.300 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. of soil sur- 
face was added to replicated dishes 
of culture. The lowest rate of appli- 
cation here is approximately equiva- 
lent to 33 Ibs. of the herbicidal ma- 
terial per acre, and the range of rates 
adequately covers the range of appli- 
cations generally necessary for con- 
trol of such deep rooted perennial 
Canada thistle or leafy 
spurge, with the acid of 2,4-D under 
ideal field conditions. The previously 
sterilized dishes of media were then 


weeds as 


uniformly inoculated with a water 
infusion from fresh garden soil and 
incubated for seven days. The effect 
of these selected rates of addition of 
a sodium salt of 2,4-D on develop- 
ment and growth of soil microorgan- 
isms introduced by the soil water in- 
fusion inoculation as compared to the 
growth on the check plate is illus 
trated in Figure 1. 

The growth of soil microorgan- 
isms was apparently accelerated in 
proportion to the added increments of 
2,4-D. This bears out earlier reported 
work and, further, illustrates the abili- 
ty of soil microorganisms to tolerate 
and actually utilize concentrations of 
the 2,4-D acid far above anything pre- 
viously reported. In these investiga- 
tions many other organic pesticides 
showed a similar reaction when like- 
wise tested. Following this prelimi- 


*Paper presented at the North Central Weed 
Control Conference, id December, 1954 in 
Fargo, N. D 
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By J.D. Stone & D.W. Rake 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


nary work, which gave striking evi- 
dence of the natural ability of bac- 
teria and fungi occurring in the soil 
to utilize and break down organic 
pesticidal compounds such as 2,4-D 
—which obviously limit the useful- 
ness of the pesticidal compounds— 
numerous tests were undertaken to 
determine the practicability of adding 
to the pesticidal compound, in formu- 
lation or application, an ingredient 
that would depress, limit or prevent 
the growth or activity of microorgan- 
isms that feed on, or decompose these 
organic pesticidal compounds. For 
practical field application, such an ad- 
ditive must be inexpensive, readily 
available, adaptable to water spray, or 
dry application and must have chem- 
ical and physical characteristics com- 
patible with the physical, chemical and 
end use characteristics of a wide range 
of the pesticides of interest. In these 
studies, the sodium salt of 2,4-D was 
selected as a standard test material 
representing the organic pesticides 
generally applicable to soil treatment. 

Among additives tested as possible 
microorganism control agents, penta- 
chlorophenol and its salts, or, sodium 
or calcium borate salts gave initial 
test indications of being both effective 
in reducing the activity of the soil- 
born organisms, and at the same time 
economical from a possible use view- 
point. Disagreeable handling charac- 
teristics of the pentachlorophenol or 
its salts, coupled with the limited ef- 
fective period of action in the soil, 
discouraged continued study of these 
compounds. The sodium borates, 
themselves, having desirable herbicidal 
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characteristics and meeting other ob- 
vious requirements, were thoroughl ; 
investigated. 

Fungal and bacterial growth was 
completely inhibited on culture media 
treated with 2 lbs. equivalent per 100 
sq. ft. of a 2,4-D acid 7.5% sodium 
borate 92.59 mixture. This culture 
medium was inoculated with a soil 
water infusion and incubated for 
seven days. These results are illus- 
trated in Figure II. 

As a further test of the biostatic 
effect of this range of borate additions 
to 2,4-D applied to the soil, additional 
tests were undertaken, using techni- 
ques which were earlier and success: 
fully used by Nelson (5) and Kra- 
tochvil (4) in studying the effect of 
microorganisms on various organic 
and inorganic herbicidal compounds. 
This method consists of incubating 
naturally inoculated soil, to which has 
been added dextrose as additional cul- 
ture medium in Erlenmeyer flasks, 
building up activity of the micro- 
organisms to a maximum, then by 
closing the flasks, collecting CO: evol- 
ved by metabolism of the microorgan- 
isms and determining the relative ac- 
tivity of the organisms resulting from 
test treatments on the basis of CO, 
evolved in a given time in mm of 
mercury pressure, by use of a simple 
manometer. The use of a 
suitable bactericide and fungicide, 
such as xylene, in check treatments 
serves to assure the investigator that 


mercury 


evolution of gas is resulting from bio- 
logical activity in his sample rather 


? 


than from chemical reactions or de- 
composition. 

Table I shows selected data from 
one of the tests of this type, which 
was undertaken to determine the ef- 
ficiency of sodium borate additions to 
2,4-D in depressing or controlling 
micro-activity in the soil, following 
closely the techniques reported by 
Kratochvil (4). The check treatment 
which had no herbicidal additive 
showed micro-activity to be uniform 
at a relative high level on the 4th, 5th, 
6th and 7th days of incubation. Treat- 
ments to which 0.150 Ibs. 2,4-D acid 
equivalent per 100 sq. ft. were added 
also showed micro-activity was high 
and uniform throughout the 4th, Sth, 
6th and 7th days of incubation. The 
sodium borate addition treatments at 
the rate of 2 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. show- 
ed that micro-activity as measured by 
evolution of CO, was, for all prac: 
tical purposes, non existent. Treat- 
ments of the material listed as DB- 
Granular, equivalent to 2 lbs. per 
100 sq. ft., and which is a complex 
of 7.5% 2,4-D acid equivalent /92.5% 
sodium borate, in these tests showed 
practically no micro-activity as indi- 
cated by CO, pressure determina- 
tions on the 4th, Sth, 6th and 7th 
days. 

Replicated check treatments to 
which xylene was added and which 
were carried consistently with these 
determinations, showed 0 or -0 pres- 
sure throughout the course of the in- 
vestigations and indicated that gases 


Table 1 — Effects of Herbicidal Chemical Additions on Metabolism 
of Soil Microorganisms as Measured by CO. Evolution. 
September 1954* 


Mm Mercury Pressure of CO» Evolved in 4 hour 
Incubation Periods After Incubation For: 


Additions to Media 4 Days 
Check — No Additive 3.32 
2,4-D Acid Equivalent to 

0.150 lbs./100 sq. ft. 3.82 
DB-Granular Equivalent to 

2 Ibs./100 sq. ft. 0.00 
Sodium Borate Equivalent to 

2 Ibs./100 sq. ft. 0.00 
Xylene —0.50 


5 Days 6 Days 7 Days 
2.90 4.40 3.50 
3.30 3.02 2.40 
0.23 0.00 0.05 
0.18 0.40 0.00 

—0.20 0.00 0.00 


*Using method reported by Kratochvil in WEEDS, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp 25-31, October 1961: 
Determinations on the effect of several herbicides on soil microorganisms. 
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Figure 5. Top: Appearance of plants in a test treatment from 
which data of Fqures III or IV were derived. Note the in- 
creased herbicidal effectiveness of the combination of in- 
gredients included in the complex—DB-Granular 


Figure 6. Bottom: Kanota oat seedlings in greenhouse plots 
15 days after the third consecutive planting. Herbicidal treat- 
ments were made only at time of first planting. Pans in the 
background are untreated checks. Pans in the foreground— 
left to right—received | lb. per 100 sq. ft. equivalent of 2,4-D, 
2,44-D/borax complex and borax, respectively. Center row- 


left to right-2 lbs. per 100 sq. {t. equivalent of 2,4-D, 2,4-D/ 
borax complex and borax,respectively. . 


Figure 7. Top: Field bindweed (Convolvulos arvensis) ten 
months after application of DB-Granular at rate of 1.5 lbs. per 
100 sq. ft. 


Bottom: Russian knapweed (Centaurea picris) twelve months 
after applying DB-Granular at rate of 2 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. 
Note: Regrowth of grasses on treated area in foreground, and 
knapwood on check plot in background 


evolved were resulting from microbio- 
logical activity and not from chemical 
reactions or decomposition. The data 
of Table I, while bearing out work 
earlier reported by Kratochvil (4) on 
2,4-D, are reported here on investi- 
gations in which vastly greater quan- 
tities of 2,4-D were used. 

The next step in these investi- 
gations involved the testing of selected 
compositions in the greenhouse. The 
data of these investigations, which 
are presented here, are all based on 
treatments made with a complex com: 
posed of 7.5% 2,4-D acid equivalent 
combined with 92.59 of a selected 
sodium borate, and which has been 
experimentally tested widely during 
1954 as DB-Granular. This is an ex- 
perimental designation given this ma- 
terial, and which was found through 
numerous tests as approaching the 
maximum in efhciency for borate 
2,4-D acid complexes. In the green 
house tests, a good garden soil mix- 


ture was used (this soil was of the 
same source and composition used in 
making the micro-activity determina- 
tions of Table I). In early tests, tall 
quart ice cream containers were used 
as pots. Test plants included mustard 
(Brassica arvensis) and Kanota oats. 
The first represent a species highly 
susceptible to 2,4-D, the latter rela- 
tively tolerant. In initial pot tests, the 
soil was added to the containers, 
brought to field moisture level, and 
the oat and mustard seeds (25 each) 
planted and the herbicidal compounds 
added to the soil surface and leached 
in by sufficient sprinkling necessary 
to maintain good growing conditions. 
The plants were grown for 30 days, 
with plant count and growth meas: 
ure determinations taken at regular 
intervals, then water was withheld to 
kill any remaining plants, and with- 
out further addition of the herbicidal 
compounds second and third plant- 


ings were made to determine the resi- 


dual herbicidal qualities of the com- 
positions under test. Each successive 
planting was grown for 30 days. 
Typical data from first planting 
determinations are shown in Figures 
III and IV. In plotting the growth 
rate of surviving Kanota oat seed- 
lings for check and treated triplicate 
plot tests as shown in Figure III, it is 
evident that the addition of the borax 
equivalent of 1 Ib. per 100 sq. ft. 
of the complex as a pre-emergence ap- 
plication resulted in considerable de- 
pression of the plants as measured by 
growth. This rate is, however, con- 
siderably below levels recommended 
for herbicidal use. The 2,4-D acid 
equivalent of a like treatment of the 
complex gave markedly greater de- 
pression of growth height of oat seed- 
lings and the combined effect of the 
borate and 2,4-D acid in the com- 
plex gave the greatest depression of 
any of the treatments. The data of 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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PART II 


1954 Fungicide Tests 


Turf Plants 


Blue grass 

“ OING-out™ disease of Kentucky 

blue grass, caused by Helminthos- 
porium vagans, was controlled successfully 
in Rhode Island by early applications of 
fungicides (36a). Best control was ob- 
tained with 1.6 oz. of 10 per cent phenyl- 
mercury acetate applied to 1,000 sq. feet. 
Two chromium complexes, Krominate 
(0.4 oz.) and MCW-A935 (0.4 oz.) also 
controlled the disease. The fungus did 
not attack crowns and roots of Merion 
blue grass, and fungicides were not re- 
quired to prevent serious damage to this 
variety. 

In New York (22b) some control of 
“going-out™ “fading out “ (caused by 
Curvularia sp.) was obtained when either 
of 5 fungicides was applied, beginning in 
May (Table 17). 


Bent grasses 


N autumn application of one of the 

mercury-containing or cadmium-con- 
taining fungicides controlled snow mold 
in Seaside Bent golf greens in Washington 
(Table 18). Tersan 75, Special Semesan, 
and Spergon were not as effective as mer- 
cury or cadmium compounds. 


Brown patch of Astoria Colonial Bent 
and of Rhode Island Colonial Bent was 
most effectively controlled by timely ap- 
plications of Calo-chlor and Calocure 
(Tables 19 and 20). CuMH was highly 
phytotoxic. 


Results of tests for control of Sclero- 
tinia dollar spot and Cercospora copper 
spot of bent grasses in Michigan and New 
Jersey appear in Tables 21 and 22. In 
New Jersey (22a), Cercospora copper spot 
was suppressed by August 20-August 31 


TABLE 17. 
Rating of fungicides applied to turf plots for control of “going-out” and “fading-out” 


diseases (22b). 


Fungicide Rate/1000 sq. ft. 
Acti-dione 0.5 gm. 
Acti-dione 1.0 gm. 
PMAS 0.1 pt. 
Puraturf 0.2 pt. 
Puraturf 177 1.6 oz. 


Disease Control 
“fading-out™ 


“going-out™ 


Good None to Fair 
Good None to Fair 
Good Good 
Good Good 


Fair to Good Fair to Good 


TABLE 18. 


Materials tested for snow mold control in Washington (47a). 


% Snow Mold 


Appli- Pullman Spokane 
cation Fusarium Typhula 
Material* 1000 Sq. Ft. Method nivale itoana 
Check — — 48.0 26.7 
PMA—Solubilized No. 10 2 oz. Wet 47 —_ 
.l pint i - 1.5 
2 pint " _ 0.0 
PMAS 2 oz. Wet 1.8 — 
.l pint + ~— 3.5 
2 pint ‘ 0.0 
Cadminate 20. Wet 3.8 0.0 
4 oz. . - 0.0 
Tersan 75 “3 oz Wet 4.0 
6 oz. - 38.0 1.5 
Calo Clor 2 oz. Dry — 5.7 
3 oz. rr 48 4.0 
Calo Cure 3 oz. Dry 17.5 6.2 
4 oz “4 — 4.7 
Spergon 3 oz Wet -- 2.2 
6 oz. rs 35.5 6.7 
Special Semesan 3 oz Dry ~- 17.5 
5 oz. Wet 9.6 - 
6 oz. Dry -— 9.7 
Tat-C-Lect 2 oz. Wet i o— 
Puraturf 3 oz. Wet 2.0 _ 
Puraturf GG 1 oz. Wet 10.6 — 


* Applied in mid-November at Spokane and late N 


<¢ a 


nber at Pullman on 


mt gol 
greens (fertilized for final time in August); disease records taken early in March, 1953. 
Sprays applied at 5 gallons/1000 square feet, and dry applications mixed with sand and 
applied at 10 auarts/1000 sauare feet. Very little snow covered the ground during the winter. 
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applications of DuPont EMTS at 2 oz. 
or 4 oz./1000 sq. feet. 


TABLE 19 
Results of tests for control of brown 
patch of Astoria Colonial Bent in Rhode 


Island (36a). 
Amt. of 
Disease 
% plot 
Rate/ area 
Fungicide 100 sq. ft affected 
None — 41.0 
Calocure* 2 oz. 3.0 
Calocure plus 1 oz. plus 1 oz. 2.0 
Tersan 75° 
Tersan 75° 2 oz. 15.2 
Captan 50W* 2 oz 17.0 
Tersan 75° 35.7 oz. 19.8 
Phygon plus 23.8 oz. plus 31.0 
Nugreen” $3.3 oz. 


*Seven applications at 1l4-day intervals be- 
gining June 12. Ten gal. of spray applied 
to each 1000 sq. ft. 

* Two applications, June 26 and July 24, as a 
soil drench to provide 0.855 in water. 


TABLE 20 

Performance of materials tested for 
brown patch control in Rhode Island 
Colonial Bent turf plots (36a). 


Material Rate Amt. of 
1000 sq. ft. Disease 
% plot 
area affected 
None = 11.2 
Acti-dione* 0.5 oz. 23.8 
Calo-Chlor* 1 oz. 14.6 
Crag 531° 3 oz. 25.4 
Endomycin* 0.65 gm. 19.6 
Krominate* 0.5 oz. 14.0 
MCW 84" 1 oz. 18.6 
A-935* 0.2 oz. 14.6 
Liquiphen* 0.33 oz. 20.6 
Calo-Chlor” 2 oz. 1.6 
Calocure” 2 oz. 3.0 
Cadminate* 11.9 oz. 8.8 
Captan 50W* 11.9 oz, 9.8 
Calo-Chlor* 35.7 oz. 
then 11.9 oz. 2.0 
CuMH* 71.4 oz. —* 
PS-242° 12 oz. 26.0 
Krominate*® 5.49 oz 9.0 
Phygon XL* 23.8 oz. 5.8 
Nugreen* $3.3 oz. 0.8 
Tersan 75° 35.7 oz 1.4 
8 HQB* 17.84 oz. 15.6 


*Seven applications at 14-day intervals, be- 
ginning on June . 

*Three weekly applications, beginning June 26. 
*Two applications, June 26 and July 24, as 
soil drench to provide 0.855 in. water. 
“Chemical killed plants. 


Fescue in mixtures 


ERCURIALS gave good control of 
snow mold (Table 23), and, con- 
trary to its performance when tested on 
bent grasses in the United States, Tersan 
75 was as effective as many mercurials. 
In turf plots composed of mixtures 
of Browntop and Chewing’s Fescue, good 
control of Corticium red Thread disease 
was obtained by 4 applications (between 
July 31 and September 1) of dry Merfu- 
san (3.5 lb. and 8 Ib. sand/1000 sq. ft.), 
Experimental Mercury Form 1 (7.1 oz.), 
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TABLE 21 
Performance of materials used on Sea- 
side Bent and Washington Bent turfs in 
Michigan for control of dollar spot (19a). 


Disease Rating” 
Seaside Wash. 
Bent Bent 


Material" Rate/ 


1000 sq. ft. 


None 
Calo-Clor 
Cadminate 0.4 oz. 
Crag 531 
Acti-dione 
plus Urea 


3 on. 


0.6gm. plus 0.5 

5.3 oz. 

Acti-dione 0.6 gm. 1.5 

Acti-dione plus 
Methocel 0.6gm.plus 1.5 

5.3 oz. 

3 oz. 2.75 4.2 


3 on. 2.0 -- 


Tersan 
Velsicol 


“Three applications, July 27, Aug. 6, and Aug. 

21; exeeption: Velsicol applied on Aug. 21 
only. 

"Number of spots/sq. ft. on Sept. 3. 6 lene 
than 1; 1 1-38 spots; 2 3-10 spots; 
a 10-20 apotsa; 4 20-40 spots; 5 nore 
than 40 spots. 


Bordeaux plus Malachite XTRA (1.8 oz ), 
Tersan 75 (1.9 o2.), Puraturf (0.1 pt.), 
and Crag $31 (1.5 oz.). Fungicides which 
were not effective are: wet or dry Ver- 
dasan (0.85 oz.), Experimental Mercury 
Form B (0.02 pt.), Experimental Mercury 
Form D (0.01 pt.), and Orthocide (1 5 
oz.). 


Rye Grass 
HEN used at 14-day intervals, 
Calocure (2 02./1000 sq. ft.) and 
Cadminate (0.5 oz.) controlled dollar 
spot, but Acti-dione (0.5 oz.) gave only 
poor control (11a). 


TABLE 22 


Performance of materials tested for 


pper spot and dollar spot control in 


New Jersey (22a). 


Rate Per 


Material" 


1000 Sq. Ft. 


Ave. No. 
Dollar Spots 
Per Plot 


Ave. No. 
Copper Spots 
Per Plot 


None 

Calo Clor 
Calo Clor 
Tersan 75 
Tersan 75 

C. Clor +- Tersan 
Calo Cure 
PMAS 
Puraturf 
Puraturf 177 
Puraturf 1100 
Crag $31 
Cadminate 
Krominate 
Captan 50W 
Actidione 
PMAS (Dry)” 
Vancide 51 


2 oz. 
1 oz. 
3 oz. 
1% oz. 


2 oz. 

1 fl. oz. 
0.1 pint 
0.6 oz. 
0.1 pint 
3 oz. 
0.5 oz. 
0.5 oz. 
3 oz. 
0.5 oz. 
2.7 oz. 
0.5 pint 


1 + 1% oz. 
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*Seven applications at 10 day intervals between July 10 and September 10 on Seaside Creeping 
Bent. Sprays applied at 5 gallons/1000 square feet, and dry material at rate shown in Table. 
*PMAS adsorbed on Milerganite at rate of 6 ozs. of 10% PMAS per 10 pounds and applied dry 
at rate of 27 oss. of PHAC-Milorganite combination. 


Field Crops 
Corn 

EED treatment with some chemicals 

resulted in approximately 10 percent 
yield increases in dent corn plots in 
Iowa (Table 24). Although plots grown 
from seed treated with Dithane D-14 
plus sticker and zinc chloride produced 
the highest yields, plots from seed which 
had been treated with Dithane D-14 plus 
sticker yielded less than any others. 

Any one of 5 seed treatment mater- 
ials is recommended for damping-off of 
corn seedlings in Ontario (Table 25). 


TABLE 23 


Rate Per 
1000 
Sq. Fe 


Test I” 
Material" 10-26 
Check 
Verdasan 
Exp. Hg. 
Form 1 
Bordeaux 
Malachite 
XTRA 


Merfusan 


- 10.0 
2.8 oz. 3.2 
7.1 oz. 5.0 


1.8 o2. 8.2 


7 Ib. 7.0 
(DRY) 

1.5 oz 

1.5 oz 

1.5 oz. 

0.1 pint 

3.75 lb. 

(DRY) 


1 oz 


Calo Clor 
Crag 531 
Tersan 75 
Puraturf 
MG. 1 


Acti-dione 
( Ferrated) 
Exp. Hg 
Form B 
Exp. Hg. 
Form D 


0.04 pint 


0.08 pint 


11-16 


Test III* 
10-24 


Test II 
10-26 11-16 


a 


1.9 


*Three applications ‘at 7 day intervals between October 26 and November 7. Sprays applied at 
2.6 gallons/1000 square feet, and dry materials at rates shown. 
*Mixtures of annual meadow grass, New Zealand Browntop, and Chewing’s fescue. Plots arti- 


fieially inoculated. 


*Mixture of Browntop and Chewing’s fescue. Natural infections. 
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TABLE 24 


Yield of dent corn plots in Iowa follow- 
ing seed treatments (41). 


Conc. Av. yield 
oz./bu. bu./A.* 


79.3 
77.2 
75.7 
83.1 
76.0 
78.1 
78.6 
77.3 
88.0 
77.0 


Seed treatment 
Material 


Arasan SFX 

I and D 

Arasan and Dieldrin 

Orthocide 75 

None 

Panogen 

Panogen 

Spergon 

Phygon 

None 

Dithane D-14 plus 
stick (1%) 

Dithane D-14 plus 
sticker (1%) plus 
10% ZnCl, (10%) 

“Double 6-4-6 CO,” +- 
ZnCl, (10%) 

HCl (2%) plus 
sticker (0.67%) 

None 


0.67 
1 


74.1 


82.3 


83.4 
77.6 


*Based on a total of 20 replications involving 
3 varieties. 


TABLE 25 
Materials tested for control of damping- 
off of corn in Ontario (52). 
Conc. 
oz./100 
Ib. seed use 
5 Yes 
5 Yes 
(fluid) Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
(fluid) No 


*Experimenter's preference. 
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Seed treatment Recommended 


material for grower 


Orthocide 75* 1. 
Phygon .. 
Vancide $1 8 
B8s6C 2 
Panogen 4 (fluid) 
Arasan 2 

Merculine 2 
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Orthocide 75 is preferred by the ex- 
perimenter (52), and Arasan at 2 oz./ 
100 Ib. seed and Merculine at 2 fl. oz./ 
100 Ib. are not recommended for grower 
use. 


Barley 
| dye of barley seed treatment 
experiments are summarized in 
Table 26. 


TABLE 26 


Yield of barley plots in Iowa following 
seed treatments (14). 


Oats 
ESULTS of experiments to test the 
effect of chemical seed treatments 
on emergence of oat seedlings and on 
yields in field plots are presented in 
Table 27. 


Flax 


ESULTS of extensive flax seed treat- 
ment trials are presented in Tables 


29 and 30. 
TABLE 29 


Performance of materials tested in flax 
seed treatments in Iowa (14). 


Seed treatment Conc. Yield Material* Conc. Yield 

material oz./bu. bu./A.* oz./bu. bu./A. 
DuPont 244 0.5 26.7 Mer-sol 1.5 18.3 
DuPont 364 0.5 26.7 Panogen 15 1.5 18.5 
Setrete 0.75 26.0 DuPont 364 1.5 17.0 
Ceresan M 0.5 25.3 Ceresan M 1.5 20.4 
C410 plus Gallotox 2.25 19.4 

Orthocide O.2Fand1 25.2 Puraseed 1.5 14.6 
Mema — 22.9 DuPont 244 2.25 19.6 
“Double” plus 0.5 Ceresan M-2X 1.5 19.7 

oz. Arasan SFX — 22.6 None — 16.9 
C410 0.5 22.1 Co-op Mercury 1.5 20.0 
Panogen 0.75 21.8 Leytosan Al 2.0 15.3 
None == 21.6 Mercal 5.0 18.4 
Arasan SFX 1 20.7 Co-op Hexa 1.5 15.0 
Orthocide 75 2 20.6 No Bunt 1.5 18.4 
Orthocide 75 1 19.7 Vitrioline 1.5 19.7 


*Based on a total of 16 replications in 2 
locations. 
*Slurry; 0.75 pt./gal. 


TABLE 27 


Relative yields and seedling emergence of Cherokee oats 


>Materials listed in decreasing order of per- 
formance as determined by counts of emerged 


seedlings. 


Soybean 
REATMENT of soybean seed with 
any one of 7 materials effectively 
controlled damping-off in Ontario (Table 
31). 


TABLE 31 
Performance of materials tested as seed 
treatments for the control of damping- 
off of soybeans (52). 


Conc. Order of 
Material oz./100 Ib. Disease 

Seed Control 
Orthocide 75* 2.5 l 
Vancide $1 8 (fluid) 1 
Merculine 2 (fluid) 2 
Panogen 4 (fluid) 2 
Arasan 2 3 
Phygon 1.5 3 
B856C 2 3 
*Experimenter's preference, alihcugh a v «re 


of the materials is recommended for grower 
use. 


Cotton 


EED treatment with B856 dust (0.15% 
active) effectively eliminated Colleto- 
trichum gossypii from re-ginned seed 
(37). The material was less effective on 
fuzzy seed or when applied as a slurry. 
Damping-off and sore skin, caused 

by Rhizoctonia solani, were controlled by 
soil treatments with PCNB in South 
Carolina (37) and California (5) and 


TABLE 28 


Relative performances of soil treatments in the control of 
damping-off and sore skin of cotton in California (5). 


following seed treatments (14). “S 
Seed treatment Conc. Emergence Yield Order of Experi- 
material oz./bu. %o of best* % of best” Conc. Disease Order of menters 
Material Ib./A. Control Yield preference 
Ceresan M 0.5 100.0 90.6 =. — - 
Puratized C4-10 plus PCNB 10 1 1 3 
Orthocide 75 0.25 and 0.75 86.7 PCNB and captan 5 and 2.5 1 1 2 
Orthocide 75 1 / 86.3 PCNB* 5 1 1 1 
Puratized C410 0.5 97.9 100.0 maneb 5 2 2 5 
Orthocide 75 2 97.0 84.3 zineb 5 2 2 4 
Arasan SFX 1 . 86.3 captan 2.5 3 2 6 
Setrete 0.75 95.9 86.7 captan 5 3 2 7 
DuPont 244 0.5 94.6 91.3 «Emergence of seedlings delayed in one sandy soil plot. 
2-step plus Arasan 
SFX 1% and0.5 92.0 87.1 TABLE 32 
DuPont 364 0.5 91.2 89.1 Performance of materials used in South Carolina as soil 
Panogen 0.75 88.9 83.6 fumigants to control root knot and root rot of tobacco in 
Mema (11.4%) 0.24 me. 84.2 85.4 seed beds (41). 
None ~- 73.8 19.7 ' 
Order of Recom- 


*Based on 7 greenhouse tests 


*Based on a total of 16 replications in 12 locations. 


Soil Fumigant 


Disease mended 


Amount Used Control for grower 


Use 
TABLE 30 . “4 
Total flax seedling emergence and average acre yield of mrad ayenee = 5% 
plots grown from treated seed (14). fe ao, 5 1 Y 
sq. yd. es 
Seed treatment Cone. Total No. Av. yield Cyanamide-ethylene 1 Ib./sq. yd. and 
material oz./bu. emerged seedlings* bu./A.” dibromide” 1.5 qts./100 sq. yd. 1 Yes 
— Crag 974-cyanamide 160 Ib./A. and 
Ceresan M 2.0 4386 10.6 1 Ib./sq. yd. 2 No 
Orthocide 75 2.0 3885 10.3 VC 1-13 cyanamide* 23 gal./A. and 
Panogen 2.0 3648 9.9 1 Ib./sq. yd. 3 No 
Arasan SFX 2.0 3132 10.3 Code No. 7001- 100 Ib./A. and 
None -- 2060 8.8 cyanamide* 1 Ib./sq. yd 2 No 


*One replication; 9 varieties. 
*Five replications; 9 varieties. 
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*Dug in. 
*Injected. 


«Surface drench and dug in. 
“Surface drench. 
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with PCNB and captan in California 
(Table 28). Maneb and zineb treatments 
were effective also (4). 


Tobacco 
THER Dithane Z-78 dust or Parzate 


dust is recommended for tobacco 
blue mold control in Florida (10). When 
these materials were applied 3 times a 
week at dosages varying from 15 to 35 
Ib./A., depending upon plant size, satis 
factory disease control was obtained. 
Pyrax or Niagara or tobacco diluents 
were used. Concentration of the active 
ingredient was 6.5 per cent at each ap- 
plication. Neither Kolo-phygon (1 per 
cent active) nor Thiolutin (0.05 per 
cent active) controlled blue mold. LO-738 
dust (7.5 per cent active) in tobacco 
diluent controlled the disease, but is not 
yet available for grower use. 


In spray tests, Fermate (4 1b./100 
gal.), Dithane Z-78 (3 Ib.), Vancide 
F956 (4 lb.), and Agrimycin (100-300 
ppm) controlled blue mold when appli- 
cations were made every 4th or Sth day, 
beginning when the disease was first ob- 
served, and continuing for 5 weeks. Agri- 
mycin 200 A was phytotoxic at 200 and 
300 ppm, but not so at 100 ppm. Agri- 
mycin 200 C was not phytotoxic at 300 
ppm (42). 


Agrimycin (100 to 200 ppm) is 
recommended for tobacco wildfire con- 
trol in Pennsylvania (36). The disease 
was controlled when plants in seed beds 
were sprayed at weekly intervals, begin- 
ning when first leaves had reached the 
size of a dime, and continuing for 3 to 
5 weeks. Bordeaux mixture (8-4-100) 
was phytotoxic, and did not control wild- 
fire. 


Results of tests to control root knot 


and root rot of tobacco by soil fumiga- 
tion are presented in Tables 32 and 33. 


TABLE 33 


Soil fumigants used in South Carolina 
to control root knot and root rot of 
tobacco in the field (41). 


Recom- 
mended 
Soil Amount/ for grower 
Fumigant* Acre use 
Ethylene 
dibromide 8 to 20 gal. Yes 
DD Mixture 7 to 20 gal Yes 
Crag 974 160 Ib No 


*Applied in the row. 


Materials Used to Control 
Diseases of Field Crops and Turf 


HEMICALS which have been listed 

earlier along with chemical names 
and names of manufacturers are: agrimy- 
cin, captan, Dithane, Fermate, Manzate, 
Orthocide, Panogen, Phygon XL, Van- 
cide $1, LO838, and zineb. Other mater- 
ials used to control field crops and turf 
diseases are listed at right 
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Material 


active ingredient 


Acti-dione (cycloheximide) (27) 
Agrox C. 


Anticarie 

Arasan (thiram) (D) 

Bordeaux Malachite XTRA (AA) 
Bunt Cure 

Bunt-No- More 

Cadminate (G) 

Calo-chlor (G) 

Calocure (B) 


Captan 50-" (T) 
Ceresan M, M-2X (D) 


Co-op Mercury 

Co-op Hexa 

Crag Turf fungicide 531 (B) 
Crag Industrial Fungicide 974 (B) 


CuMH 
DD Mixture (S) 


Dowfume W40 (C) 
EMTS (D) 

Endomycin 

Ethylene dibromide 
Gallotox 

I and D Seed Protectant 


Kolo-phygon 
Krominate (G) 
Leytosan G91 


Leytosol C 
Liquiphen (WW) 
Liquisan 

MEMA 

Mercal 

Merculine 
Mercury-lindane 
Mercusol 
Merfusan (HH) 
Mergamma C 


Merlane 
Mer-sol 
Methocel 
Methyl Bromide 
No Bunt 
Parzate (D) 
PCNB (1) 
Phygon (V) 
PMAS (BB 
Puraseed (E) 


Puratized C4-10 (EB) 
Puratized C-13-1212 (BE) 
Puraturf (E) 


Puraturf 177 (EB) 
Puraturf 1100 (EB) 
Puraturf GG (EB) 


San 
Setrete 
Special Semesan (D) 


Spergon (chloranil) (V) 
Tat-C-Lect (F) 


B-[2-(3,5 dimethyl-2 oxocyclohexyl)- 
2-hydroethyl] glutarimide 

phenyl mercury acetate; ethyl mercury 
chloride; mercuric oxide 

hexachlorobenzene 

bis (dimethylthiocarbamoyl) disulfide 

hexachlorobenzene 

hexachlorobenzene 

cadmium succinate 

mercurous chloride; mercuric chloride 

reaction product of copper sulfate and 
sodium dichromate 

see captan 

N-(ethylmercuri) -p-toluenesulfon- 
anilide 


copper cadmium zinc calcium chromate 

3,5-dimethyltetrahydro-1,3,5,2H- 
thiadiazine-z-thione 

Copper salt of maleic hydrazide 

1,3-dichloropropene; 1,2-dichloropro- 
pane 

1,2-dibromoethane 

ethylmercuri-p-toluene sulfonanilide 

an antibiotic 

1,2-dibromoethane 

phenylmercuriammonium acetate 

bis-(dimethylthiocarbamoyl) disulfide; 
-1,2,3,4,5,6-hexachlorocyclohexane 

sulfur; 2,3-dichloro-1,4-naphthoquinone 

a cadmium complex 

phenylmercuriurea; -1,2,3,4,5,6-hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane 

phenylmercuriurea 

phenylmercury thiocyanate 


methoxyethylmercury acetate 
phenylmercury salicylate 


mercuric chloride; mercurous chloride. 

phenylmercury acetate; ethylmercury 
chloride; -1,2,3,4,5,6-hexachloro- 
cyclohexane 

same as Mergamma C 

methyl cellulose 

bromomethane 

hexachlorobenzene 

see zineb 

pentachloronitrobenzene 

see dichlone 

phenylmercury acetate 

phenylmercury formamide; aniliono- 
cadmium lactate 

phenylmercury lactate 

same as Puraseed 

tris-(2 hydroxyethyl) (phenylmercuri) 
ammonium lactate 

anilinocadmium lactate 

a non-metallic proprietary compound 

tris-(2 hydroxyethyl) (phenylmercuri) 
ammonium lactate; tris-(2 hydroxy- 
ethyl) cadmium ammonium lactate 


2-chloro-4(hydroxymercuri) phenol; 4 
(hydroxymercuri)-o-cresol; and 
isomers 

tetrachloro-p-benzoquinone 

phenylmercury acetate 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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On 
> acid 


Practical 
Information 


* forming 
. Fertilizers 


By Vincent Sauchellé 


Davison Chemical Co., Div. of W. R. Grace Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


fertilizers,” “acidity or basicity 

equivalence,” and “acid-form- 
ing fertilizers,” are, no doubt familiar 
to most people in fertilizer industry. 
Several years ago they were bandied 
about much more than at present; 
but in some areas, some farmers and 
competitive fertilizer salesmen. still 
continue to worry field men about 
this subject. This year the question 
is again brought up, and it seems 
worthwhile to review factual data 
a field representative can use as 
needed. 

Certain nitrogenous fertilizers 
tend to increase soil acidity whether 
used alone or in mixed fertilizers. 
Best known among these are am- 
monium sulfate, urea, ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium nitrate, and 
anhydrous ammonia. How do these 
ammoniates cause soil acidity? Is such 
acidity a real problem for the farmer? 
Briefly, the facts are these: 

Ammonia nitrogen rapidly chang- 
es to nitrate nitrogen in the soil. In 
the spring, most ammonia nitrogen is 
converted by soil organisms to nitrate 
nitrogen within 30 to 60 days, de- 
pending upon soil temperature. Ni- 


T* terms: “physiologically acid 
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trate nitrogen then combines with 
calcium or magnesium or both to form 
calcium nitrate and magnesium ni- 
trate; and may also combine with 
sodium and potassium to form the 
nitrate salts of each of these elements: 
sodium nitrate; potassium nitrate. 
When the nitrate nitrogen takes on 
calcium, magnesium or potassium off 
the clay and humus complex of the 
soil, the element hydrogen replaces 
them and the clay becomes acid. Re- 
member, hydrogen is the element 
which creates acidity: this fact you 
will recall is associated with the sym- 
bol, “pH,” which is the scientists’ 
method of measuring the concentra- 
tion of hydrogen ions. Now, recall 
that nitrates are formed when com- 
bined with calcium, magnesium, or 
potassium; having been so formed, 
they stay in the soil solution until 
used by the growing plants, or they 
leach out of the soil with drainage 
water. When they leach out, they 
remove so much lime, magnesium or 
potassium which are combined with 
the nitrate nitrogen. 

Soils with a high content of lime 
will lose 3.57 pounds of lime with 
each pound of nitrogen leached out. 


Or, we can say that each unit of 
nitrogen (20 lbs. N) will remove 36 


pounds of lime (CaCO,). Other 
elements are lost also, as was noted 
previously; but ordinarily the amount 
of lime in a soil is so much greater 
than magnesium that more of it is 
lost by the leaching out of the nitrate 
nitrogen process. 

Ammonium sulfate contains ni- 
trogen and sulfur, both of which are 
acid forming. To convert the nitro- 
gen to calcium nitrate requires, as 
previously shown, 3.57 pounds of 
pure lime per pound of nitrogen. The 
conversion of one pound of sulfur to 
calcium sulfate also requires 3.57 
pounds of pure lime: Therefore, a 
total of 7.14 pounds of pure lime 
are consumed in converting the am- 
monium sulfate into calicum nitrate 
and calcium sulfate. 


The Factor 3.57 

O we see that to convert each 

pound of ammonia nitrogen to 
nitrate requires 3.57 pounds of pure 
lime. And when the resulting water- 
soluble calcium compounds are leached 
out of the soil, hydrogen replaces the 
calcium and acidity results. The 
chemical method employed for cal- 
culating the effect of fertilizers on 
the lime content of the soil considers 
that the sulfur, the chlorine, one-third 
of the phosphorus and only one-half 
of the nitrogen reduce the lime con- 
tent of the soil. But one must re- 
member that not all of the nitrogen 
in the applied fertilizer is leached out 
as a calcium salt: a good portion of 
it, certainly, is utilized by the grow- 
ing crop. Hence, the theoretical po- 
tential acidity of a fertilizer is not 
always the amount which actually de- 
velops in the soil; most of the time 
it is considerably less. In fact, in 
recent years, several soil scientists of 
high repute have questioned the fair- 
ness of the present official method of 
determining the acidity of a nitrogen- 
containing fertilizer in terms of cal- 
cium carbonate equivalence. 

The following quotes are perti- 
nent to this discussion: 

Dr. W. B. Andrews, Mississippi 
Agr. Experiment Station Authority, 
in his text book on fertilizers says: 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Evaluation of Methods 
for Conirol of ... 


By R. E. McKengie* 
aad 
Harry L. Haynes 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


HE losses caused by ectoparasites 
TT ssacting livestock have been 

recognized for a long time. The 
benefits derived from chemical con- 
trol and the farmer's awareness of 
the need for increased food produc- 
tion are making him more conscious 
of the high losses of meat and milk 
products due to biting flies. This 
paper will be devoted to a brief 
presentation covering certain losses 
involved, methods of chemical con- 
trol and economics of controlling the 
major group of these pests, the biting 
fles, encountered in the field and pas- 
ture. 


U.S.D.A. entomologists estimate 
that livestock pests cost this country 
each year about 500 million dollars, 
mostly in wasted feed, lower produc- 
tion of meat and milk, and damaged 
hides. Of this total, about 30% or 
150 million dollars is due to horn, 
stable and horse flies. A primary 
cause of the losses from flies is duc 
to the nuisance aspect of these pests. 
Cattle lose weight and expend energy 
if they have to fight off flies. It has 
been estimated that draining of blood 
by large numbers of horse and stable 
flies may result in the loss of three 
or more ounces of blood a day. Most 
important of all, however, is that flies 
cause cattle to lose much valuable 

*Presented in Insecticide Division, December 


7. 1964, meeting of the Chemical Specialtice 
Manufacturers Association, in New York. 
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grazing time, resulting in less food 
intake. All these factors cause lower 
milk or beef production and leave the 
animal in a weakened condition. 

Published data have indicated 
that chemical control of flies on live- 
stock results in increased beef and 
milk production. For example, range 
cattle sprayed with DDT for horn 
fly control have gained one-half pound 
in weight a day more than untreated 
animals. Horn flies can also reduce 
milk flow in cows as much as 20% 
a day. 

It is profitable for the farmer to 
control these biting flies by the use 
of chemical sprays. The 1952 Year- 
book of Agriculture presented figures 
showing an estimated saving of 47 
million dollars by applying fly con- 
trol materials to 13 million animals 
in 28 states. This figure does not in- 
clude treatments made for grubs, lice, 
ticks and related pests. 

In our own 1954 field tests, co 
operators in southern New Jersey 
reported that dairy cows sprayed 


with repellent-toxicant combinations 
produced approximately 20% more 
milk than untreated animals. 


The following 1954 fly control 
data were excerpted from a report by 
Dr. L. K. Cutkomp of the University 
of Minnesota. These data illustrated 
that an animal fly control program 
can be a profit-returning investment 
for the farmer (Table 1). 


Repellent-Toxicant Combinations 


stable and horse flies by a com- 
bination of sanitary practices, with 
supplementary chemical controls 
would be ideal. Unfortunately, the 
term sanitary practices involves such 
herculean tasks as removal or spread- 
ing out to dry of all fresh manure 
from pastures, and drainage of 
swampy horse fly breeding locations. 
Preventive and sanitary measures, 
which are very effective against house 
flies, are not always applicable to 
control of biting flies because of dif- 


easy eradication of horn, 


TABLE | 
Increased Weight Gains and Valves of Heifers by Controlling Flies* 


Treadle sprayer application. Minnesota, 1954. 


Formulation 


Weight 
gain per 


Valve of increased 
increased valve due 
beef to spraying 


Cost of 


heifer spray 


LOTA 
Repellent-Toxicant 


Mixture: 50% Crag Fly Repellent 25.3 lbs. 
10% Sulfoxide Pyrexcel 


Concentrate 
LOT 4 
Untreated 


$1.05 $5.06 $4.01 


0.3 Ibs. - _— — 


*Two nozzle automatic treadle sprayers were calibrated to deliver 0.5 to 0.6 cc. per nozzle 
per treadle depression. Each lot constituted 4 heifers on an equal sized area with similar 


forage conditions. 


Fly populations averaged 0.4 horn flies and 6.3 stable flies on treated 


animals and 58.0 horn flies and 13.3 stable flies on untreated animals, The test period, 6 weeks, 


was June 16 to August 9. 
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ferences in breeding habits and areas 
involved. 

Since biting fly species depend 
on the blood of mammals for all or 
part of their food supply, some ento- 
mologists have recommended placing 
mechanical or chemical barriers be- 
tween the insect and its food supply. 

Keeping horses and cattle in 
screened stables at night, and the use 
of muslin covers during the day for 
the animals have been suggested as 
mechanical barriers. In recent years, 
the development of chemical barriers 
employing toxicants and repellents 
have become increasingly important. 

A chemical barrier, which is 
provided by a livestock spray, should 
protect animals from the bites of these 
flies. Therefore, a chemical barrier 
consisting of a non-repellent toxicant 
alone, which may allow serious bit- 
ing, is not effective even though the 
flies may absorb a lethal dose of toxi- 
cant and die minutes or hours later. 
The use of certain types of repellent- 
toxicant mixtures suggested in this 
paper provide a protective barrier 
which will prevent flies from biting, 


and kill the flies which do alight on 
the animal as the repellent barrier 
wears off. 

A_ judicious selection of the 
toxicant and repellent in a formula- 
tion with due regard for physical 
properties results in additional bene- 
fits. For example, when a repellent 
such as butoxypolypropylene glycol 
is combined with certain toxicants, 
both the toxic and repellent proper- 
ties of the mixture are enhanced. The 
repellent properties of butoxypoly- 
propylene glycol alone and in com- 
bination with toxicants have been 
described; (1), (2), (3), (4), @), 
(6), (7), (8), (9) and (10). 

Data from these workers indi- 
cate also that butoxypolypropylene 
has mild synergistic and _ stabilizing 
properties for synergized pyrethrins 
and its repellent activity is not re- 
duced in the presence of synthetic 
sweat. Its very low order of mam- 
malian toxicity has been described 
(11). 

Recent laboratory tests have 
shown that combinations of butoxy- 
polypropylene glycol and methoxy- 


TABLE I! 
Repellent Tests with Water Emulsion Sprays Against Mixed Populations of Horn and Stable 


Flies on Dairy Cows* at New Brunswick, N. J., 1953 


Spray Ingriedents 


Average number of flies/cow/count 


Ist day 4th doy 5th day 7th day 


Repellent-Toxicant Mixture** 
~~ 8.0% Crag Fly Repellent 
0.2% methoxychlor 

Standard Spray 

~~ 1.2% piperonyl butoxide 
0.12% pyrethrins 

Untreated 


0.5 6.5 2.5 9.0 
0.5 10.5 8.5 20.0 
33.5 26.5 40.5 27.5 


*Breeds consisted of Brown Swiss, Holstein and J 


**Mixture developed 
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ersey. 
by Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


a 


Top Photo: Back rubbers are convenient 
self-treating devices. Cattle rub the re- 
pellent toxicant mixture on their backs, 
and can treat the underline as well. 


Bottom Photo: Water sprays give excel- 
lent protection against biting flies for 
comparatively long periods. Another ad- 
vantage of this method of treatment is 
dilution with water, a safe and inex- 
pensive diluent. 


chlor provide an evenly dispersed, 
moist clinging residue, which is re- 
sistant to flaking. Field tests in 12 
states (New York, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri) 
during the past two years have indi- 
cated that such a repellent-toxicant 
combination is a safe, efficient and 
economical animal protectant. 


Typical field results with this 
repellent-toxicant combination are 
presented in Table 2 using a syner- 
gized pyrethrins spray as a standard, 
and untreated animals as a check. 


Factors Influencing Application 


PELLENT-toxicant mixtures can 

be applied in several forms and 
by different methods; such as, ready- 
to-use oil base sprays; in concentrates 
applied from treadle sprayers, squirt 
guns, and pressurized containers; di- 
luted in water and sprayed on the 
animals, or applied to wicks so the 
animal can rub against a treated sur- 
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for pottery or pumpkins 


In 1862, when John W. Searles, a prospector, staked mining 
claims on Searles Lake in California’s Mojave Desert, he little 
knew he had discovered the richest natural deposit of diversified 
chemicals the world has ever known. In ensuing years triumphs 
in chemical engineering have enabled American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation to win from this vast dry lake bed millions 
of tons of basic chemicals vital to twentieth century life... 
potasn, one of the three plant foods necessary to maintain our 
agricultural economy, BORAX, BORIC ACID, SODA ASH, SALT CAKE, 
BROMINE and LITHIUM CARBONATE used in the manufacture of 
glassware, ceramics, paper, enamelware and a countless array of 
consumer products. Constant improvement of the company’s 
manufacturing processes at Trona, coupled with enlarged and 
modern research and development facilities, guarantee you a 


uniform and high quality source of supply. . Poa sh & Che satel | . 


Offices © 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
@ 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
®@ 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Plants @ Trona and Los Angeles, California 


* BORAX + POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE + LITHIUM & BROMINE CHEMICALS 
, and a diversified line of specialized AGRICULTURAL, REFRIGERANT and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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face. The type formulation or spe- 
cific method of applying the protec- 
tive coating to the animals is modified 
by the following considerations: 

1. Climatic conditions: Tempera- 
ture, humidity, rainfall and wind are 
the major factors in controlling breed- 
ing and activity of flies. Severe fly 
populations can result from optimum 
breeding conditions and make fly con- 
trol imperative. Flies may be a 
major problem for only two or three 
months in the northeast. In southern 
and mid-western areas, the animals 
may need protection over a seven 
month period. Certain climatic con- 
ditions may restrict the usefulness of 
a given method. In windy areas, 
treadle or automatic sprayers may be 
completely ineffective. Petroleum dis- 
tillate based sprays provide little pro- 
tection at high temperatures. 

2. Fly species and habits: Cer- 
tain species such as stable and horse 
flies are more difficult to control. 
DDT, for example, will control horn 
flies on beef cattle for four to eight 
weeks, depending on conditions. It is 
not effective for stable or horse fly 
control. Pyrethrins will control stable 
or horse flies for two to three days to 
one week. Resting habits of the flies 
on the animals determine where the 
insecticide should be applied. 

3. Available labor: Flies are usu- 
ally at their peak annoyance period 
when the farmer is in his busiest sea- 
son. He may not take the time, or 
properly supervise his help in conduc- 
ting an adequate fly control program. 
Some farm labor may not be able to 
cope with the necessary chemicals and 
equipment. The method used should 
consequently be geared to the farm- 
er’s needs and his labor supply. 

4. Mammalian toxicological con- 
siderations: The selection of chemi- 
cals is governed by their safety for 
use on animals. Industry is aware of 
its responsibility for the supply of 
safe formulations, and ingredients 
should be selected with this in mind. 

5. Animal handling procedure: 
The success or practicability of a 
method depends on the animal hand- 
ling procedures. For example, dairy 
cows which are handled twice daily 
can be sprayed easily with oil sprays 
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TABLE 3 
Summary of Fly Centro! for Repellent-Toxicant Mixture With Advantages 


and Disadvantages 


Formulation Fly Control 
and/or method Species* Time 
Oil spray H,h,S Few hrs. 
to 1 I 2 
days 
Water-emul. H,h,S,T Few days 
concentrate to 2 weeks 
Pressurized H,h,S,T Few hours 
spray to 1 day 
Treadle H,h,S,T Few hours 
sprayer to 1 day 
Backrubber H,h,S Few hours 


Primary 
Advantages Disadvantages 
Versatility Protection 
time 
Coverage Labor 
Convenience Expense 
Limited use 
Labor Installation 
saving and animal 
training 
Economy Coverage, 
competition 


°Fly species: H = horn; h = house; § = stable; T = horse or deer files. 


or pressurized sprays. Self-treating de- 
vices such as rubbing posts (back- 
rubbers) and treadle sprayers can be 
used in the pasture where non-milk- 
ing or beef animals can treat them- 
selves. To apply water based residual 
sprays, range animals have to be 
brought into an area so they can be 
sprayed. 

The method used may be directly 
related to what equipment is avail- 
able on the farm. Where fly control 
on cows or range cattle is not a major 
problem, specialized equipment of var- 
ious types may not be available. For 
example, a farmer with five or six 
cows might not be interested nor 
could he justify the purchase of a 
treadle sprayer. A simple hand spray- 
er might be the only apparatus avail- 
able. 

Geographical aspects may limit 
apparatus and methods. Range ani- 
mals in the south are not housed, so 
hand sprayers would not be feasible. 
Dairy cows in warm climates are 
sometimes kept in open sheds, making 
space sprays, aerosols and microsol 
applications less practical. Conversely, 
closed barns would be ideal for these 
methods. Combinaticns of these fac- 
tors determine the most practical 
method for control. 

6. Cost: The cost of fly control 
is a primary consideration to the 
farmer. If he is convinced that he 
needs to protect his animals from the 
attacks of biting flies in the pasture, 
then he is willing to invest in equip- 
ment and chemicals for control. Indus- 
try along with state and federal agen- 
ies can help show the farmer that 


every dollar spent in controlling flies 
can return two to four or even five 
dollars in better milk yields, increased 
weight of animals, and healthier live- 
stock. 


Sprays and Methods for Fly Control 
HE methods or types of sprays 
employed for control of biting 

flies on dairy cows and range animals 
can be divided into the following 
main categories: 
1. Ready to use oil sprays 
2. Pressurized sprays 
3. Water sprays 
a) Emulsifiable concentrates 
b) Wettable powders 
4. Self-treating dev cr, 
a) Automatic treadle sprayers 
b) Rubbing posts or back- 
rubbers 


An attempt will be made to pre- 
sent the advantages and disadvantages 
of each method as reflected by farm- 
ers, experiment station workers and 
formulators. 

It should be pointed out that 
little information is currently avail- 
able for commercial repellent-toxicant 
mixtures formulated as wettable pow- 
ders. Since the bulk of wettable form- 
ulations are used on range cattle for 
horn fly control, we do not consider 
it justifiable to compare these with 
the other methods or types of sprays 
which control a broader range of fly 
species. 

1. Ready to use oil sprays: Ready 
to use dilute oil base sprays contain- 
ing a knockdown and killing agent 
are probably the oldest and most wide- 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Whether you want a quick-breaking 
emulsion for citrus spraying, or 
days-long stability for cattle spraying, 
there’s a matched Atlox emulsifier for 
your formula. 


The stability required is important in 
your choice of emulsifier. So, too, is the 
kind of water used to dilute your 
concentrate, the expected field dilution, 
and the shelf life you require. All these 
and many other factors must be 
considered in determining the best 
emulsifier for the particular 
concentrate you’re making. 


Our long experience with agricultural 
chemicals is available to you in your 
emulsifier problems. Just send us the 
data requested in the check list below, 
and we'll recommend an Atiox 
emulsifier or blend that’s exactly right 
for your product. 


ATA CHECK List 


EMULSION o wee . 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, 
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URING recent years many 
D workers in industry and gov- 

ernment concerned with pesti- 
cide tolerances as one aspect of the 
program for the safe use of pesticides 
in agricultural production felt that 
the Miller Bill would offer a satis- 
factory means for prompt and effec: 
tive handling of this problem. The 
rapid development of synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals that have proved 
valuable in the pest control field dur- 
ing the past decade needed to have 
official sanction with reference to 
tolerance levels, or exemption from 
requirement for tolerancts, in order 
that we might use them intelligently 
in control programs recommended to 
growers. The hearings held in 1950 
under Section 406 of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, to establish the 
necessity for use and tolerances for 
pesticides needed in the production of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, provided 
a complete summary of information 
available up to that that time. The 
interval between the hearings and the 
establishment of tolerances on March 
11, 1955, left us in a prolonged per- 
iod of ‘unofficial’ tolerances. 


When the President signed the 
Miller Bill on July 22, 1954, a per- 
iod of one year was provided during 
which manufacturers or other inter- 
ested parties could petition to have a 
tolerance established, or exemption al- 
lowed from the requirement of a toler- 
ance, for any pesticidal chemical. 
With the proposal of tolerances for 
some twenty odd pesticides, and ex- 
emption of several chemicals from 
tolerance requirement published in 
the Federal Register on October 20, 
1954, action was taken on the testi- 
mony presented in the 1950 hearings. 
Final tolerances and exemptions cover- 
ing these proposals were issued in the 
Federal Register on March 11, 1955, 
to become effective 90 days after the 
printing of the regulations. These 
tolerances and exemptions have stand- 
ing under the provisions of the Miller 
Bill which becomes Section 408 of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


Procedure for Petition Outlined 
CCORDING to the legislation, 
one who petitions for the estab- 
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lishment of a tolerance or exemption 
therefrom, for a pesticidal chemical 
must provide the following informa- 
tion in his petition: 


(a) the name, chemical identity, and 
composition of the pesticide 
chemical; 

(b) the amount, frequency, and time 
of application of the pesticide 
chemical; 

(c) full reports of investigations made 
with respect to the safety of the 
pesticide chemical; 

(d) the results of tests on the amount 


Pesticide 
Residue 
Tolerances 


By Charles Palm 


Ithaca, New York 


of residue remaining, including 
a description of the analytical 
methods used; 

(e) practicable methods for removing 
residue which exceeds any pro- 
posed tolerance; 

(f) proposed tolerances for the pesti- 
cide chemical if tolerances are 
proposed, and 

(g) reasonable grounds in support of 
the petition. 


It is obvious that providing all of these 
data is not an easy matter for new 
chemicals, or perhaps older established 
ones, which for many years have had 
a good use pattern, but perhaps no par- 
ticular organization has bothered to 
get all of the data currently required 
for the purpose of tolerance considera- 
tion. 


Time An Important Factor 
ITH the end of the year's 
period beyond the signing of 
the Miller Bill coming into view, all 
of us concerned with the use of insec- 


ticides, fungicides and herbicides are 
anxious to line up our recommenda: 
tions to growers for pest control prac- 
tices in 1955 to conform with the 
requirements of the new legislation. 
Although as indicated, tolerances for 
some twenty odd pesticides and ex- 
emptions of others for specific uses on 
fresh fruits and vegetables have been 
announced, there are other materials 
that have found their place in con- 
trol programs since the 1950 hearings 
for which tolerances or exemptions 
have not as yet been published. It 
seems likely that in addition to those 
petitions already filed, others will be 
filed with hopes of clearance before 
the deadline. Provision is made in the 
legislation for an extension not to ex- 
ceed an additional year to be grant- 
ed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. To the best of our knowledge, 
there is no official basis for believing 
that an extension may be expected, 
hence the only practical procedure the 
research and extension workers can 
follow at present is to prepare their 
recommendations for the use of pesti- 
cides which conform to the require- 
ments of the Miller Bill. Obviously, if 
any extension is granted, growers will 
be notified. Industry also faces the 
problem of having its labels and re- 
commendations reviewed and in shape 
to meet the requirements of the new 
legislation by July 22, even if it should 
be necessary to withdraw from sales 
any products for which tolerances or 
exemptions may not be set or label 
registration not accepted by that time. 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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Typical Omega feed line for 
formulating fertilizers 
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REDUCE MATERIAL COSTS 
WITH THIS OMEGA FEED LINE 


Omega Weighing Feeders are big 

profit producers for formulators of 

fertilizers and pesticides . . . continu- 

ous or batch. Here’s how: 

CLOSER FORMULATION — Omego Feeders provide precise control of 
ingredient proportions — to reduce over-runs or over-formulation. 

LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS — Omega Feeders produce more output 
per manhour and per plant floor area. 

GREATER FLEXIBILITY — individual feed rates are instantly adjustable to 
fulfill various formula requirements . . . total production can be geared 
to meet seasonal demands, and is easily increased as markets develop. 

Our Application Bulletin 10-H22A — “Continuous Automatic Proportioning 

in Fertilizer Production” — gives detailed information on Omega feed 

lines for the fertilizer industry. Write Don Warren for your copy today. 

Omega Machine Company, 536 Harris Avenue, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


OMEGA ros FEEDERS 


DIVISION OF B-I-F INDUSTRIES, sine @H)rccbin: 
BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY®PROPORTIONEERS, INC. eBUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. FEEDERS 
CONTROLS 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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HE southern portion of the In- 
Tie Peninsula, jutting into the 

Indian Ocean and bounded on 
either side by the Bay of Bengal and 
the Arabian Sea constitutes a distinc- 
tive agricultural zone. This area, in- 
cluding the states of Madras, Andhra 
and Travancore-Cochin, is character- 
ized by sharply contrasting topography 
and climate, permitting the cultiva- 
tion of a wide range of crops — from 
tropical to mediterranian, and offering 
a series of unique problems in plant 
protection. 

Until recently, the Indian Agri- 
cultural Department alone attended 
to pest control problems, but the pic- 
ture is fast changing, and private in- 
secticide formulators are now becom- 
ing active in the area. 

Within the past ten years the 
synthesis of DDT and other chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons and the wide use 
of these new~type insecticides has 
created a revolution in pest control 
in India, as it has every where else 
around the world. These insecticides 
became available in the open market 
in India in 1948-49. The state govern- 
ment in South India immediately or- 
ganized separate plant protection ser- 
vices to utilize the advantages of- 
fered by these new insecticides, and 
the other State Governments follow- 
ed sometime later. 

These State Governments also 
initiated a system of subsidized sales 
of insecticides to encourage farmers 
to use the chemicals, The scheme was 
a success from its inception in 1949, 
when a subsidy of two-thirds of the 
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cost price of the insecticides was 
granted. The subsidy was reduced to 
half in 1950, one quarter in 1952 and 
totally abolished in 1954. The insti- 
tution of subsidized sales by the gov- 
ernment helped to popularize the use 
of insecticides widely, but served to 
delay the organization of servicing 
and advisory bodies by private agen- 
cies. This latter phase of develop: 
ment is now getting under way. 


Major Crop Pests and Their Control 
Pests of the rice crop are of crit- 
ical concern in South India where 
rice represents the area's staple food. 
The army-worm (Spodoptera 
mauritia, Boisd) and thrips (thrips 
oryzae, Wp.) are fairly wide-spread 
on nursery crops, doing considerable 
damage. Transplanted crops are at- 
tacked by stem borer (Schoenobius 
bipunctifer, Wlk), case-worm (Nym- 
phula depunctalis, Guen.), green Jas- 
sids (Nephotettix bipunctatus, Fab), 
mealy bug (Ripersia oryzae, Gr.), and 
other insects which may develop as 
serious pests in different localities. At 
a later stage, when the ear-heads are 
produced, ear-head bug (Leptocorissa 
acuta, Th.) and grasshoppers (Hiero- 
glyphus banian Fab. and Oxya velox, 
Fab) cause severe damage. It was 
found that most of the insects attack- 
ing rice, excepting the green jassids, 
could be fairly well controlled by the 
use of BHC dusts and sprays. Green 
jassids, which are resistant to BHC 
are effectively controlled with DDT 
dusts or sprays, When a number of 
pests occur together, as is often the 
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Bharat Pulverizing Mills Ltd., 
Pest Control Division. 
case, a mixture of BHC and DDT or 
toxaphene is usually used. Results 
with parathion emulsions, tried 
against green jassids and stem borers, 
were inconclusive. Experiments are 


now in progress using endrin against 
the stem borer pest. 


Sorghums, also important as a 
food crop, are endangered by various 
pests such as the ear-head bug (Ca- 
locoris angustatus, Leth.). Dusts of 
BHC are widely used in all areas for 
control. 


Heavy infestations of jassids 
(Empoasca devastens, D.), piant lice 
(Aphis gossipii Gl.) and the spiny 
boll-worm (Earias insulana Boisd and 
E, fabia, Stoll.) have become a serious 
problem affecting the cotton acreage. 
Mixed formulations containing BHC, 
DDT and sulfur, or toxaphene and 
sulfur have been used with success 
against most cotton insects, except the 
spiny bollworm. The latter insect was 
resistant to all insecticides, but experi- 
ments carried out during the 1953 sea- 
son have shown that fair control of 
this pest can be effected by using 
sprays of endrin. Mealy bugs (Pseudo- 
coccus sp.) also caused severe damage 
in certain areas. Sprays with parathion 
were effective. Bharat Pulverizing 
Mills Ltd. has now introduced mala- 
thion, which with its lower mam- 
malian toxicity, is more suitable under 
the prevailing conditions. 


Peanuts, [(Arachis hypogea) }, 
a rain-fed crop cultivated in dry lands, 
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tomorrow's ideas 
take shape today with 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY F 


struction well along at the new 
Selma, Mo. ammonia manufactur- 
ing facilities of MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, fertilizer 
manufacturers and dealers may now look for- 
ward to a reliable new source for their needs in 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 33.5% 
| AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


: é The most modern production equipment and techniques The Bradley & Baker sales staff will be glad to assist 
m will assure you of ammonia products of highest quality and you with all or part of your requirements. Take advantage 
‘ uniformity, checked by constant laboratory control, and of this important new nitrogen fertilizer source by includ- 

offering the further advantage of prompt and efficient ing MISSISSIPPI RIVER CHEMICAL COMPANY in 
4 service designed to take care of seasonal demand. your future plans. 


s MISSISSIPPI RIVER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Division of Mississippi River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


4 
Distributed by: BRADLEY: BAKER 


155 EAST 44 STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA, GA. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NORFOLK, VA. - HOUSTON, TEX. 
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are important to this area also. In- 
secticidal treatments requiring water- 
based sprays present a problem in such 
tracts on any large scale. The crop is 
subject to heavy infestations of an 
Arctiad caterpillar (Amsacta albis- 
triga, Wik), a voracious and poly- 
phagous feeder, defoliating practically 
all the green vegetation at the sites 
of infestation. Results of work done 
during the past three years have 
shown that BHC and toxaphene dusts 
and sprays were toxic to the cater- 
pillars up to the second moult. In 
1954, experiments conducted with en- 
drin emulsion gave complete mortality 
of caterpillars up to the fourth instar 
at 0.75 lbs. of endrin per acre. But 
limitation of water supply in peanut 
growing areas, reduced the utility of 
such a finding. The possibility of 
using endrin dusts, reported to have 
been perfected recently, has yet to be 
investigated. 

Chillis (Capsicum sp.) occupying 
a very considerable area in South 
India are severly affected by a variety 
of thrips (Scirtothrips dorsalis, Hd.) 
from the nursery onward. Prior to the 
introduction of chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, nicotine sprays and dusts 
gave some control, but the short resi- 
dual effect of this material necessi- 
tated frequent applications, making 
the treatment an uneconomical one. 
With the introduction of BHC, treat- 
ments with either dusts or sprays 
commenced from the nurseries and 
were repeated at regular intervals 
during the entire duration of the crop, 
about 6 to 8 times. During the past 
two seasons (1953-54) there were in- 
dications that BHC was losing its 
original potency against thrips, evi- 
dently due to resistance being built 
up by the insects, 

The important fruit crops of 
South India are mangoes and citrus 
varieties. Mango crops are attacked, 
usually at the flowering period by 
three species of jassid hoppers (Idio- 
cerus sp.) which cause complete des 
truction of the flowers. The introduc- 
tion of DDT effectively controlled 
these hoppers and now orchardists 
invariably spray their trees at bud- 
burst, whether hopper infestation is 
imminent or not. The constant use of 
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DDT sprays during the past 7 years 
has resulted in the development of 
highly resistant strains of hoppers and 
also induced very serious and heavy 
build-up of mealy bugs. 

The cultivation of mandarin 
oranges is confined to the hills of the 
Western Ghats where plantations are 
found at elevations of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet above sea level in localities ex- 
posed to heavy monsoon rains. In cer- 
tain areas of the hills, mandarin 
plantations have been almost wiped 
out due to infestation by two Ceram- 
byeid Beetles, (Chelidonium cinctum 
Gr. and Chloridolum alcmene, 
Thoms). Detailed investigations fail- 
ed to indicate any satisfactory chem- 
ical method of control and orchardists 
have been advised to remove infected 
twigs and branches immediately after 
the flight seasons of the beetles. Scales 
also occur, but the damage, except in 
rare instances, has not been acute 
enough to warrant the adoption of or- 
ganized control measures. 

Orchards of sweet lime varieties 
of citrus occupy appreciable areas in 
the plains, particularly in tracts of 
red soil with low rainfall. All these 
plantations indicate heavy infestation 
by mites (Tetranychus sp.) but as 
yet, no serious concerted measures 
have been taken for their control. 
Another insect pest of importance on 
this crop is the fruit sucking moth 
(Ophideres sp.) which attacks fruits 
nearing maturity, It has not been 
possible to devise any means of con- 
trol against these insects. Other in- 
sects like citrus aphids, aleyurodids 
and leaf-eating caterpillars, develop 
occasionally as localized pests and are 
treated effectively by spraying with 
BHC, parathion, arsenates etc. 

South India is justly famous for 
its extensive tea, coffee, rubber, car- 
damom and black pepper plantations 
located in the hilly regions of the 
Western Ghats. The tea crop is com- 
paratively free from serious insect in- 
festations excepting in a few areas 
where the tea-mosquito (Helopeltis 
theivora Wik) is prevalent. Dusting 
5% DDT or spraying wettable DDT 
has given effective control of this pest. 

The most important insect pest 
of coffee is the Green Scale (Lecanium 


viride, Gr.) an introduced pest. In 
roads made by this insect have as’ 
sumed alarming proportions during 
the last few years mainly due to 
drought and constant use of copper 
sprays to control coffee diseases. The 
imsect is usually controlled by a fun- 
gus requiring heavy rainfall for its 
proper development. The effectiveness 
of this fungus has been further de- 
pressed because of the use of copper 
sprays, which were necessary in the 
control program against coffee di- 
seases, Investigations on control meas- 
ures conducted by the research staff 
of the Coffee Board and other agen- 
cies have now shown that the most 
economical method is to spray with 
TEPP or HETP. The possibility of 
replacing this material with malathion 
is being investigated. A stem-borer of 
coffee, a cerambyeid beetle (Xylotre- 
chus quadripes, chev.) originally con- 
fined to limited areas, has slowly ex- 
tended itself and is now present in 
all tracts. A spray with BHC wet- 
table powder on the stems just prior 
to the flight season of the beetle was 
found to give satisfactory control. 
With the introduction of dieldrin, 
emulsion sprays of this product are 
reported to give better results. 
Cardamom was a profitable crop 
until about 20 years ago, when thrips 
(Thrips cardamomi, Ram.) were re- 
ported to be infesting the pods. This 
insect has now spread throughout all 
cardamom plantations in South India 
and causes an annual loss of from 50 
to 75% of the crop. After trials with 
various insecticides both as dusts and 
sprays, it was found that periodical 
applications of BHC, 5% dust, 5-8 
in a season, gave comparatively good 
control and this is being adopted now 
in practically all plantations, How- 
ever, there is considerable scope for 
further research on this problem as 
the results obtained with BHC are not 
considered to be commercially satis- 
factory. 
Biological Control 
N southern India, where most of 
the crops and their pests are in- 
digenous, the scope for biological con- 
trol is limited. A trial to control an 
indigenous pest (Nephantis serinopa, 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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New Snap-Open Sack 
OPENS EASIER, FASTER 


Boost Your Sales 
With The Bag That 
Offers Customers 
Double Economy 


Economy number one: Here’s a bag 
that opens so easily even a 10-year- 
old girl can open it, and this ease of 
handling means faster handling for 
your customers with more units per 
day per man! 

Economy number two: Reduced 
product spilling means real savings 
for your customers when you use the 
new Snap-Open Sack, the bag your 
customers will begin to demand after 
your very first shipment. 

Yes, you offer multiple advantages 
to your customers when you bag your 
product in the Snap-Open... advan- 
tages that will result in increased 
sales and customer satisfaction. 

Hudson actually went out into the 
field and asked your customers what 
they wanted in a multiwall bag. 
Their answer: a multiwall that would 
open easily, quickly. The result: the 
Snap-Open Sack—the bag that opens 
in an instant, gives you pour-control 
from a thimble-ful to a hundred 
pounds, by simply opening the bag 
a few inches or all the way! 

Be among the first in your industry 
to cash in on this newest multiwall 
bag which Hudson is pre-selling to 
customers in farm magazines such 
as Capper’s Farmer and Progressive 
Farmer, as well as other national 


SNAP-OPEN SACKS... . so easy to open that a 10 year-old girl actuaily 
outspeeds an experienced hand working with a conventional bag! consumer publications. 
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PULL AND TUG DAYS of opening bags are over! Actual light tracing photo shows how 
knife blades and pull-and-tug method (left) actually waste both time and product, 
while easy snap motion opening of new Hudson multiwall saves time and saves product. 


SIMPLE BUT DRAMATIC demonstration of Snap-Open’s controlled pouring is 
seen in these two photographs. With Snap-Open, spilling is at a minimum, pour- 
rate can be accomplished as desired from a thin stream to a hundred pounds. 


Mail this coupon for free folder and information about the 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept. AC-5 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Yes, please send further information on Scap-Open Sacks and 
how I can use this new development to increase my sales. 
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_ MULTIWALLS 
Deliver the Goods... BEST 


Name Title 


Company 
Address. 
City 
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ody PUTS PROTEIN INTO PASTURES 


Pasture legumes need traces of molybdenum to fix nitrogen. 
Without moly, legumes are pale and stunted, and their pro- 
tein content is low. Grasses are starved for nitrogen too. 
Treating deficient soils with moly lets legume pastures 
put atmospheric nitrogen to work. Legumes grow dark and 


Here’s where moly can improve 
pasture production 


vigorous. Grasses thrive on the added soil nitrogen. Protein 
content rises sharply, and total pasture production may in- 
crease up to six times. 

Test moly on your problem pastures and legume stands. 
You can apply it in fertilizer mixtures, in sprays, or on seed. 
Write for our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum Deficiency.” 
Department 43, Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


learn why, first hand: 


A little moly in each 
ton of fertilizer is 
BIG crop insurance. 


* States already reporting 
moly deficient 
soils (E. R. Purvis, 
Ag. Chemicals 11/54) 


+ = Deficiency 
suspected 


Moly is most likely to be needed east of 
the Great Plains, in the Pacific Northwest, 
and along the Gulf Coast. Moly deficien- 
cies are most common on soils that are: 


_ Highly acid 

_ Heavily leached 

_ High in iron oxides 

. High in manganese 

_ Heavily dressed with sulfates 
. Heavily cropped 
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Factors Influencing the Control of Peach Scab in S$. Carolina 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 

- CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


AGRICULTURAL 


ONALD H. PETERSEN and 

John C. Dunegan, report 

cooperative experiments of 
the U. S. Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, and Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege of South Carolina, on the con- 
trol of peach scab (Cladosporium 
carpophilum). 

It has long been known that 
very few infections occur on the 
fruit until 4 to 6 weeks after petal 
fall. This fact emphasizes the im- 
portance of an application of a suit- 
able fungicide about one month after 
petal fall. 

It had been shown earlier that 
scab could be controlled by spraying 
with self-boiled lime-sulfur, 16-16- 
100, or with wettable sulfur, 10 
pounds in 100 gallons. If scab were 
the only problem, for maximum con- 
trol a second spray should be applied 
2 or 3 weeks later. However, the 
need in most orchards for protection 
against brown rot (Monilinia fruc- 
ticola) makes it desirable to delay this 
second scab spray until 3 or 4 weeks 
before harvest. Varieties maturing 
later than Elberta need the spray 
applied 1 month after petal fall, plus 
a second spray applied 2 or 3 weeks 
later and a third spray 1 month after 
the second scab spray. 

These control procedures have 
been known for many years. How- 
ever, since 1951 peach growers in 


the southeastern fruit sections have 
reported each year a marked upsurge 
in the prevalence of peach scab on 
the fruit. It has been suggested that 
this increase might be due to the 
following: 

(1) Absence of lime in the cur- 
rent spray formulations as the 
result of the use of organic 
insecticides. 

(2) Reduction in the amount of 
fungicide used per application 
even though a larger total of 
fungicide is applied per sea- 
son. 

(3) Mechanical methods of apply- 
ing sprays rather than the 
manual spraying formerly 
used. 

(4) Possible development of a 
new strain of the scab fungus, 
Cladosporium carpophilum. 

(5) Increased susceptibility of the 
new peach varieties. 

Field observations and spraying ex- 
periments in South Carolina during 
1953 did not furnish conclusive evid- 
ence that any single factor was re- 
sponsible for the increase in the 
prevalence of peach scab. Accord- 
ingly, detailed plans were devised to 
investigate further in the 1954 ex- 
periments several of the factors 


involved. 
The experimental program, in- 
volving 31 different treatments in 


1954, was carried out in a block of 
6-year-old Southland peach trees at 
Trenton, S.C. Single-tree plots, re- 
plicated 5 times, were sprayed man- 
ually with a hydraulic sprayer operat- 
ing at 500 pounds per square inch 
at the pump. The trees were sprayed 
March 22 (petal fall), April 6 
(shuck-split), April 15 (second 
cover), and April 26 ((third cover). 
Preharvest sprays were applied May 
18 and June 1. All the trees (even 
those where the effect of lead arsen- 
ate was being tried) were treated with 
1.5% parathion dust for the control 
of insects. 


At harvest, 100 peaches were 
picked at random from each repli- 
cate tree and the number showing 
scab spots was recorded. 


Effect of Time and Number of 
Sulfur Sprays on Control of Peach 
Scab: In this phase of the experiment, 
sulfur was used at the rate of 6 
pounds per 100 gallons of water. The 
schedule of applications is shown 
diagramatically in Table 1, together 
with the amount of scab observed on 
the fruit examined at harvest time, 
and the results of a statistical analy- 
sis of these data. Under the procedure 
used (i.e., transformation of the per- 
centage figures to equivalent angles) 
differences in significance must be 
measured from the means of equival- 
ent angles and not from the arith 
metical means. 


The data in Table 1 show that 
a full-season schedule of six sulfur 
sprays (Plot 18) gave excellent con- 
trol of scab. However, the omission 
of the second cover spray (Plot 14), 
or of the first two and the last appli- 
cations (Plot 10), gave results that 
were practically as good. The data 
show also that the spray applied April 
26, 5 weeks after petal fall, had a 
marked effect upon the development 
of scab infections even when, as in 
Plot 5, this spray was the only one 
applied throughout the season. The 
higher incidence of scab infections in 
Plots 8, 9, and 15, where the April 
26 spray was omitted, further em- 
phasizes the importance of a spray 
applied during the period 4 to 6 
weeks after petal fall. 
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The group of single-spray appli- 
cations (Plots 2 to 7) are of con 
siderable interest. The result obtained 
in Plot 5 has been mentioned, but it 
is evident that single applications on 
March 22, April 6, and April 15 
(Plots 2, 3 and 4) respectively, were 
of little value in the control of scab 
whereas the preharvest sprays (plots 
6 and 7) did have a slight depressing 
effect upon the development of scab 
infections. It should not be inferred 
that any of these single-spray treat- 
ments are considered to give satis- 
factory commercial control. 


The scab control obtained with 
the various combinations used in 
Plots 11, 12, 13, 16 and 17 is only 
slightly inferior to the control ob 
tained in Plot 10. The results obtained 
in Plots 11, 12 and 13, where one 
or both of the early sprays were 
omitted, are as good as those obtained 
in Plots 16 and 17, where both early 
sprays were used, indicating that the 
early sprays have little effect upon 
peach scab control. 

Effect on Scab Control of Va- 
rious Chemicals Applied Only Dur- 
ing the Scab Infection Period: 

The experiments just described 
involved the application of only sul- 
fur at varied times. The next group 
of experiments tested the effective- 
ness of lime, lime and lead arsenate, 
lime and zinc sulfate, and lime, lead 
arsenate and zine sulfate, applied 
only during the scab infection period 
It was not feasible to have a treat- 
ment of only lead arsenate or zinc 
sulfate because of the drastic injury 
that would result. The results ob 
tained with sulfur applied at the 
same time are included in Table 2 
for comparison. 


Data for tables 1 to 5 are 

given on pages 111 to 112 

The data in Table 2 show that 
as compared with sulfur the other 
materials are not effective. The lack 
of control with lime alone (Plot 23) 
is particularly striking. The effect of 
the addition of lead arsenate to the 
lime (Plot 24) suggests, as has been 
maintained previously, that lead 
arsenate exerts some fungicidal ac- 
tion. 


Effect of Materials added to 
Sulfur Sprays on Scab Control: 


In this group of treatments a 
full season schedule (6 sprays) of 
sulfur was supplemented by certain 
applications of lime, of lime and lead 
arsenate, or of these two materials 
combined with zinc sulfate. 

The results in Table 3 show that 
scab control was not markedly dif- 
ferent in Plots 19, 20 and 21 from 
that obtained with the sulfur alone. 

Plot 22, however, presents a dif- 
ferent picture. Here the addition of 
zinc sulfate seemingly resulted in 
less satisfactory control. Direct com- 


parison with the other treatments is 
not possible because the times the 
treatments were applied were not 
identical. 

Effect of Increased Dosages of 
Sulfur on Peach Scab Control When 
The Critical (4 to 6 Weeks After 
Petal Fall) Spray is Omitted: 

The results that have been pre- 
sented indicate the importance of 
the sulfur spray applied during the 
critical 4 to 6 weeks after petal fall 
period. In commercial practice, how- 
ever, circumstances may arise (ma- 
chinery breakdown or adverse 
weather conditions, for example) 

((Continued on Page 110) 


Boll Weevils, Forage Pests, Tobacco Pests Active 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington. His observations are based on latest reports 
from collaborators in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys through- 


out the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


OUNTS of boll weevils surviv- 
ing the winter have been com- 
pleted in Louisiana, South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Virginia. Aver- 
age survival counts in Madison Par- 
ish, Louisiana, were 2,021 live wee- 
vils per acre. This is about 2% times 
the average found in this Parish dur- 
ing the past 19 years. On a percen- 
tage basis, this count is 75 per cent 
of the number found in the 1954 fall 
hibernation survey and in the 19 
years during which records have been 
kept is exceeded only by 1953, 1949 
and 1941. In other Louisiana Parishes 
the survival percentages were as fol- 
lows: Ouachita 11; St. Landry 29; 
Avoyelles 18; Red River 100; and 
Bossier 86. Previous years figures are 
not available for the latter Parishes. 
Ground trash from five farms in each 
of nine counties in North Carolina 
was checked for surviving boll wee- 
vils. The average number of live wee- 
vils found per acre was 236. This 
gave a percentage survival rate of 17.6 


i 
Fy 
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of the 1,334 weevils found in fall hi- 
bernation counts. Although no pre- 
vious fall counts for North Carolina 
are available, spring counts in 1954 
were 1,820 surviving weevils per acre 
and 3,920 in 1953. Boll weevil sur- 
vival counts were very low in south- 
eastern Virginia, with the average be- 
ing 73 per acre. The average sur- 
vival was 3.5 per cent of the 2,033 
found in the 1954 fall hibernation 
counts. The Florence County, S. C., 
survival figures as reported in this 
column last month were 2,178 live 
weevils per acre as compared with 
the average of 2,887 for the past 18 
years, but the percentage survival was 
94.7, exceeded only in 1949, 1950 and 
1953. Although no previous figures 
are available for Washington County, 
Miss., spring counts of trash samples 
show 1,646 live weevils per acre. This 
compares favorably with the counts 
from Madison Parish, La. The first in- 
sect activity in cotton fields has been 
reported from the Lower Rio Grande 
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Valley of Texas, where damaging 
numbers of thrips were found in 
fields adjacent to onions. Spider mites 
in damaging numbers were present in 
a few fields prior to the cold weather 
in late March. Bollworms were found 
feeding in the terminal buds of seed- 
ling plants, and cutworms were pres- 
ent in all areas, particularly where 
cotton followed leafy vegetables. Boll- 
worms were active also in flax in 
Refugio County, Texas. Larvae were 
feeding on the green pods and at one 
location near Bayside the count was 
at the rate of 15,895 per acre. 


Cereal and Forage Pests 

Y the latter part of March heavy 

infestations of greenbugs were 
developing on irrigated wheat in the 
Panhandle area of Texas. Light local 
infestations on small grains were re- 
ported widely distributed in the north 
central Texas area north of Dallas 
and Fort Worth. A severe infesta- 
tion of greenbugs on about 75 acres 
of barley in Tensas Parish, Louisiana, 
was reported as being heavily para- 
sitized by a parasitic wasp. This para- 
site was also reported from the north 
central Texas area. 


Activity was also reported local- 
ly from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Florida. Below economic numbers 
were reported from Marana, Ariz., 
and surveys in Kansas show only a 
few specimens, but still of noneco- 
nomic importance. By the latter part 
of March and early April, the alfal- 
fa weevil was becoming rather ac- 
tive in some of the eastern states. The 
weevil was active throughout Dela- 
ware and in northern Virginia coun- 
ties. Larvae were reported active in 
both Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Adult weevils were active in western 
Nevada during late March, egg lay- 
ing was under way and limited adult 
control was practiced in most of the 
valleys. 

Hatching of the meadow spittle- 
bug was under way in Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The pea aphid by early April 
was rapidly becoming one of the more 
important legume pests in the eastern 
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states. The increase on alfalfa in 
Virginia was very rapid throughout 
the state as well as the Maryland 
eastern shore. 


Insect Pests Active in Tobacco 
Plant Beds 


IDGES were among the out- 
M standing tobacco plant bed 
pests in North Carolina during late 
March and early April. In local in- 
stances these insects sometimes were 
responsible for destruction of most of 
the young plants. Light to moderate 
infestations were reported from For- 
syth, Johnston, Sampson, Yadkin and 
Onslow Counties. The vegetable wee- 
vil was also an important pest in to- 
bacco plant beds. Nearly all beds in 
southern Georgia were showing some 
damage in mid-March, while several 
beds at Florence, S. C., had severe 
damage in early April. Moderate in- 
festations of plant beds were reported 
from Sampson County, N. C. Other 
pests of importance in tobacco plant 
beds in the southern states include 
flea beetles in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee; and crane flies, 
cutworms, aphids and white grubs in 


North Carolina. 


1954 European Corn Borer Loss 


HE estimated loss to field corn 
Es 1954 from the European corn 
borer has been announced. The figures 
are compiled from reports supplied 
by cooperating state agencies in the 
States concerned. The loss was esti- 
mated at about 261 million dollars or 
about 191 million bushels of corn. 
This compares with a loss of about 
125 million dollars in 1953 and 77 
million dollars in 1952. 


Fruits in Southeast Damaged by 
Freeze 


HE late March freeze had a de- 

cided impact on the fruit potent- 
ials in the area from southern Illinois 
and Indiana to the States south and 
east. In this area, a large percentage of 
the potential peach crop was des 
troyed, the apple crop also suffered 
severe damage in certain areas. Some 
sections report it is doubtful if addi- 
tional spraying on these crops will be 
made this year. Fruit insects, however, 


should still be watched and where 
feasible controlled. 

Prior to the freeze, overwintering 
codling moth larvae were more plenti- 
ful at Vincennes, Ind., than since 
1944, and up to that time also the 
weather had been favorable for survi 
val of this pest in Virginia. Although 
reports on the effect of the low tem- 
perature on the insect in these areas 
are not yet available, the larvae sur- 
vived the freeze in the apple area of 
North Carolina, Eggs of apple aphid, 
the European red mite and pupae of 
of oriental fruit moth also withstood 
the cold in the latter state. Rosy apple 
aphid was present in large enough 
numbers in Lawrence and Orange 
Counties, Indiana, the second week of 
April to cause damage to the remain- 
ing apple crop in that area. 


Potato Psyllid Survey 


SURVEY conducted in late 

March to determine the potato 
psyllid populations on wild host plants 
in the southwestern states showed 
above normal numbers present. It is 
from this area that this pest, which 
causes psyllid yellows, moves into the 
potato and tomato growing areas of 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
and Montana. Populations in central 
Arizona, from where it is believed 
the eastern Utah and western Color- 
ado infestations originate, averaged 
225 psyllids per 100 sweeps. Southern 
California counts averaged 13 per 100 
sweeps and it is thought the northern 
Utah infestations originate in this 
area. The infestations east of the 
Rockies are believed to originate in 
southwestern Texas and southern 
New Mexico. Counts this year were 
22 per 100 sweeps or about half of 
the 1954 count. However, epidemic 
numbers occurred in eastern Colorado, 
eastern Wyoming and western Neb- 
raska in 1949 following a spring pop- 
ulation of 18, in the Texas‘ New Mexi- 
co area in 1950 following a popula- 
tion of 19, and in 1953 following a 
population of 29. Weather, of course, 
is a deciding factor, slightly above 
nomal temperatures in May and above 
normal temperature in June in the 
northern States are favorable for 
psyllid movement. ye ¥& 
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West Texans See Chemicals Meeting Challenge of Agriculture 


VAILABILITY of fertilizer 
Piicdiia to plants early in the 
growing period is very important and 
is directly related to the solubility in 
water of the phosphate compound 
applied. Arthur M. Smith, Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., in his 
talk before the Second Annual Agri- 
cultural Chemical Conference at Lub- 
bock, Texas recently, listed other con- 
clusions from a study on phosphorus 
as: 

(a) Phosphates of mono-valent 
bases are more soluble and diffuse 
more in most soils than those of di- 
valent bases. 

(b) Mono-ammonium phosphate 
is more soluble and diffuses to a great- 
er extent in soils than mono-calcium 
phosphate. 

(c) Mono-ammonium phosphate 
supplies phosphorus that is more avail- 
able to plants than that from either 
mono-calcium phosphate or di-calcium 
phosphate as supplied in superphos- 
phate and fertilizers made with super- 
phosphate. 

Most mineral soils, except those 
of a sandy nature, are high in total 
potassium, but the potash held in an 
easily exchangeable condition at the 
mineral interfaces is usually small. 
Higher plants must depend, in part, 


or effect an availability by direct con- 
tact with the 
minerals and the colloidal complex. 
Some very fertile Red River soils 


undecomposed _ soil 


in Louisiana give good responses to the 
application of potash even though the 
soils are high in potash. 


N. D. Morgan, in his resume of 
potassium availability, added that the 
element is of great importance in rela- 
tion to cell wall formation and stiff- 


ness of stems. Directly or indirectly, 
it is believed that potassium is essen- 
tial for reduction of nitrate and per- 
haps for later stages of protein syn- 
thesis. Conclusions were : 

(a) Potassium is a major plant- 
food nutrient necesary for production 
of carbohydrates, and plays an es 
sential role in the absorption of an- 
ions, such as nitrates. 

(b) It is essential for reduction 
of nitrates, favors protein manufac- 
ture, has a balancing effect on exces: 
sive amounts of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus and gives plump, heavy ker- 
nels in grain. 

(c) Potassium encourages root 
development, is necessary for tuber 
development, increases resistance to 
disease, improves plant vigor, is neces- 
sary for the development of chloro- 
phyll and tends to 
maturity. 


prevent pre- 


Systemic and Phos. Insecticides 

Many compounds are in the ex- 
perimental stage, but the only two 
really systemic insecticides commer- 
cially available now are phosphorous 
compounds, schradan and demeton. 
Schradan (octamethyl pyrophosphora- 
mide) acts like all systemic phos- 
phorus insecticides b inhibiting the 
enzyme cholineserase. Schradan con- 
tent of cotton seed from treated plants 
is quite low (1 part or less per mil- 
lion) and even this amount is com- 
pletely removed from the oil by re- 
fining, said E. E. Ivy, U. S. D. A. 

Demeton is now being recom- 
mended for use on potatoes, allowing 
a five week lapse between treatment 
and market. Demeton is said to have 
two to three times the systemic activi- 
ty of schradan. 


Methyl parathion is reported to 
be more effective against boll weevils 
than parathion but has less residual 
Good results with methyl 
parathion have been experienced in 
the tropical areas of Mexico and Cen- 


toxicity. 


tral America, where rainfall occurs 
every afternoon and no compound 
gives residual protection. What is 
most needed in these areas is a quick- 
acting insecticide. 

A new phosphorus compound 
that shows promise is a benzotriazine 
derivative of a dithiophosphoric acid, 
methyl ester, called Bayer’s Com- 
pound 17147. It is effective against 
pink bollworm and has long residual 
toxicity. It also controls boll weevils, 
cotton leafworms, thrips, spider mites 
and other cotton pests. 


Weed Control 

No hormone-type weed killers 
can be used safely for weed control 
in wheat or sorghum that is grow- 
ing near cotton; however, last year a 
new chemical called Silvex or Kuron 
(2,2,4,5 -trichlorophenoxy propionic 
acid) has become available which is 
less toxic to cotton than either 2,4-D 
or 2,4,5-T. Its effectiveness on weeds 
in wheat and sorghum is not known 
yet. &* 

e 


Find Answer to Pear Disease 

In Washington State, research 
plant pathologists have come up with 
a cheap cure for blossom blast and 
twig dieback—a pear tree disease that 
has troubled growers, for 25 years. 

Once they had found the cause 
of the disease—boron deficiency— 
they weren't long in developing an 
effective control: a fall foliage spray 
of borax or “Polybor.” 

Suitable sprays contain 3 pounds 
of borax or 2 pounds of Polybor in 
100 gallons of water. Fall sprays 
give best results. Both 
summer 


after harvest 
soil treatments and early 
sprays gave erratic control. 

Bartlett, Anjou and Bose varie- 
ties of pears are susceptible to blossom 
blast and twig dieback. When infec- 
tion is severe, blossoms shrivel and die, 
and the young leaves forming on 
new season's growth fall off. Entire 
tranches may dieback. 
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Produced by specialists in “essential 
chemicals from hydrocarbon sources.” 


H.C 


Made to traditional high standards of quality, It is in general a very reactive chemical in- 
Jefferson’s Ethylene Oxide is used as a start- termediate. 

ing material in the manufacture of acrylo- Available immediately in 4,000 and 10,000- 
nitrile and nonionic surface active agents, gal. tank cars and 400-lb. net (ICC 5 P) drums. 
and as a sterilizing agent and fumigant. Samples for your preliminary investigation. 


Ethylene Oxide, 
Glycols, Dichloride 


efferson 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte 
West Coast Sales Agent: Nelson A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles 
Plant: Port Neches, Texas 


Other Stock Points: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte, and Tenafly, New Jersey 
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New Liquid Grain Protectant 

A liquid grain protectant has 
been developed to arm the wheat 
farmer against grain infestation, ac- 
cording to Donald A. Wilbur, pro- 
fessor of entomology at Kansas State 
College. Developed after five years’ 
research, the protectant may supply 
the answer to the grain infestation 
problem at the farm level. This pro- 
tectant is applied in the form of a 
wet spray, and is designed to kill 
or repel grain storage insects. 

Dr, Wilbur evaluates the protec- 
tant as particularly effective against 
the cadelle beetle, the saw-tooth grain 
beetle, flat grain beetle and some of 
the other grain insects that annually 
destroy millions of bushels of wheat. 
He bases his conclusions on the per- 
formance of the product in a com- 
prehensive test program conducted on 
wheat farms in Harvey County, Kan- 
sas, which was initiated in 1952. 
In the final stage last year the pro- 
gram embraced eighty-three bins on 
some thirty farms, the bins averaging 
about 800 bushels each. 

Wilbur said the best 
were obtained by applying the spray 
at the rate of two gallons to each 


results 


thousand bushels of wheat. This will 
cost the farmer about 2/7 cents to the 
bushel. 

The compound will be marketed 
as “Tetrakate” by Douglas Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

* 
Mercury Compounds Hurt Roses 

Rose injury has been caused by 
treating soil in a greenhouse with 
mercuric chloride solution. Injury 
was also noted from metallic vapors 
Paint containing an organic mercury 
a fungicide has also 
caused some rose damage. “Roses 
Affected by Mercury Compounds ia 
Greenhouse Paint,” Norman W. 
Butterfield, Florists Exchange, Horti- 
cultural Trade World, 123, 14 
(1954); through Chemical Abstracts, 
Vol. 49, No. 1, page 555, 

. 
Boron Activity in Soils 

Fixation of boron is related to 
the total soil content of the element. 
Boron, added to four soils as borax, 
is not easily removed by leaching with 
0.01 N calcium chloride solution. 


compound as 


From 13 to 20m. of rainfall were 
necessary to remove 32,65,58 and 
46 per cent of applied boron. Alter- 
nate wetting and drying favored re- 
lease of boron from the soils, and over 
a period of time, accumulation of 
small amounts of boron in the soil 
influenced soil fertility. “Activity of 
the Boron Ions Retained in the Soil,” 
Georges Barbier and Jean Chabannes, 
Compt. Rend. 239, 89-91 (1954), 
through Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 49, 


No. 1, page 548. 


Particle Size Aerosols 

A revision of “Directions for 
Determining Particle Size of Aerosols 
and Fine Sprays,” ET-267, issued by 
the former Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in May 1949, has 
been released by U.S.D.A. 

A sample of liquefied-gas aerosol 
is deposited on a glass slide and parti- 
cles measured under a high-power mi- 
croscope. The temperature of the 
formulation and dispenser has been 
changed to 80 degrees to compare 


aerosol formulas. 


Wheat Rust Control 


Although no commercial fungi- 
cides are available to control wheat 
rust in large fields, small plots of seed 
or breeding wheat may be protected 
with chemicals, according to W. C. 
Haskett, USDA plant pathologist at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

“Tests have shown that wheat is 
best protected from rust by several 
timed applications of sulfur dust and 
zinc or manganese carbamate fungi- 
cides,” Haskett states. While similar 
protection could be given to large 
fields by means of airplane spraying, 
the rate and number of applications 
required to give control would not be 
economically practical in Kansas. 

“Stem rust is not a major fac- 
tor most years in Kansas. However, in 
a wet season, the disease may cause 
heavy losses,” Haskett declared. Cal- 
cium sulfamite, the commercial weed 
killer, also is effective in controlling 
wheat rust, but is not recommended 
because it produces severe burning of 
plants, shriveled grain, poor germin- 
ation, and injures the milling and 
baking qualities of the grain. 


Malathion Spray For Fruit and Melon Fly 


A bait spray containing mala- 
thion that protects growing mangoes, 
guavas, and passion fruit from at- 
tack by the oriental fruit fly and the 
melon fly is now being recommended 
to Hawaiian growers by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Compared to conventional insec- 
ticide sprays, this bait spray contains 
a protein substance, attractive to the 
fruit flies, that lures them into feed- 
ing on the toxic chemical. Another 
advantage of the bait spray is that 
complete spray coverage of all orchard 
foliage is not necessary. Good distri- 
bution of bait spray throughout the 
orchard, and on surrounding plant- 
ings will attract flies to their death 
without attracting their parasites and 
other natural enemies. 

Entomologists of the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Research Service, 
who developed the bait spray, say one 
foliage spraying provides control from 
1 to 3 weeks. How long sprays re- 
main effective, depends on the 
weather. During dry weather, the 


e 
> 
3 


bait spray affords protection for 3 or 
more weeks; wet weather reduces its 
effective life to 10 days or a week. 


Thus far, 
recommending the bait spray for con- 


entomologists are 


trol of these two destructive insects 
only on guavas, mangoes, and passion 
fruit. However, limited tests have 
shown the bait spray to be effective 
against the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Studies are underway to determine 
if malathion has any toxic effect on 
other tropical and subtropical crops 
that are attacked by the fruit flies. 

Growers can mix their own bait 
spray of water, 25 per cent wettable 
powder malathion, and a hydrolyzed 
yeast protein. It can be applied as 
a concentrated spray with a mist 
blower or as a dilute spray with con- 
ventional spray equipment. 

Details on how to mix and ap- 
ply the bait spray are included in 
ARS-33, a publication of USDA. 
Single copies can be obtained free 
from the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
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SHORT NOTICE DELIVERY 


A hurry-up call for a rush shipment of Espesol Solvents 
can usually be filled promptly, thanks to our adequate 
inventories. Now, a new terminal in Chicago will permit 
even faster delivery of short notice orders. Espesol Solvents 
will be available from our Chicago terminal effective 
May 1. Our research department is available to assist 
you in your formulation problems, too. Mail coupon below 
for complete catalog. 


P. O. Box 5008 * HOUSTON 12, TEXAS * Phone WEntworth 
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use ESPESOL solvents 


4) 
EASTERN STATES 


Chicago Office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill.—Phone Village 8-5410 
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“to help keep 
n the “bugs” out 
| of your 

insecticide 
formulations 


Let Espesol Solvents help reduce those 

time-consuming, profit-reducing “bugs” 

that crop up during insecticide formulating. 

Espesol Solvents are so rigidly controlled 

for uniformity, are of a quality so 

superior, that a better product — produced 

with a minimum of problems—is inevitable. 
These solvents have been thoroughly 

analyzed and tested as to their acceptability 

as diluents for insecticide and herbicide 

formulations. They are non-phytotoxic in 

the concentrations as normally applied. 
Espesol Solvents are ideal for use as 

diluents for such active ingredients as 

1) Benzenehexachloride, 2) Lindane, 

3) DDT, 4) Texaphene, 5) Dieldrin, 

6) Aldrin, 7) Malathion. 


Eastern States Chemical Corp. 
Dept. AC-5, P. O. Box 5008 
Houston 12, Texas 


Please send me your catalog and specifications 
on solvents for insecticides. 
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The old man says 
we can quit 
wire-tying 
our Multiwalls 
now that 
Union’s licked 
our corrosion 


headaches... 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCER was compelled to wire- 

tie his Multiwalls at high cost because his 
product corroded the equipment needed for a 
sewn closure. 


Union’s Packaging Service Department re- 
congnee his pint layout, relocated the exhaust 
Wik“ ro fm fan and con- 
WITH 

TOTALLY ENLOSED ee few ¥ hele ona and 

> built baffles, 
as shown in 
the diagram. 
| Change-over 


don ae” QQ fz : expense was 


less than $100. 
The processor 
; ae. IS es then was able 
to install sewing equipment which reduced both 
bag and packing costs and produced a better 
package. 

Are you making the most of your Multiwalls? 
Union packaging engineers will survey your present 
bagging system and make practical recommenda- 
tions. It’s part of Union’s regular service to all 
Multiwall users. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Soil Insecticides Aid Mid-South 


Aldrin, toxaphene, or heptachlor 
at 2, 25 and 2 pounds per acre, re- 
spectively, applied to the soil surface 
or mixed with the soil, effectively con- 
trol southern corn rootworms. Al- 
drin and toxaphene also gave excel- 
lent control of tobacco thrips in the 
soil, reports the U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Md. Dusts of aldrin and toxaphene 
at 1.75 pounds per acre, were very 
effective against the clover root borer. 

Parathion, at 0.75-1.0 pound per 
acre soil, destroyed the green June 
beetle. DDT, mixed with the upper 
soil at the rate of 10-15 pounds per 
acre, gave good control of newly 
hatched larvae of the white fringed 
beetle for as long as seven years af- 
ter application. Red harvester ants 
were destroyed with a dieldrin or 
chlordane dust placed on the soil near 
nests, or with carbon disulphide or 
methyl bromide fumigation. F. W. 
Poos, Southern Seedsman, Vol. 17, 
No. 2, 1954. 

as 
Europeans Discuss Orthocide 

Reports on world-wide research 
and development work with the Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Co.'s fungi- 
cide, “Orthocide,” featured a three- 
. day meeting recently held at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Sponsored by California Spray- 
Chemical Compagnie Francaise, this 
second annual European Orthocide 
Meeting was attended by forty-four 
delegates from European industry. 

Evidence in favor of the use of 
Orthocide on grape vines was very 
strong and it will undoubtedly be 
used quite widely on this crop in 
Europe in 1955. 

A delegate from Holland report- 
ed that Orthocide has been used on a 
pear variety—St. Remy—which is 
heavily affected by scab at harvest 
time. Although spraying had stopped 
in mid-August, these were the re- 
sults: 


Untreated 100% Scab 
Ziram 73% 
Lime Sulfur 78% 
Wett. Sulfur 89% 
Orthocide 22% 


On Golden Delicious apples, 
where the last Orthocide application 
was made in mid-August, while a 
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late Scab-infection appeared in early 
September, the actual percentages at 
harvest were: 


Untreated 100% Scab 
Lime Sulfur 98% 
TMTD 54% 
Orthocide 5% 


The application rate was 0.25% 
pre-blossom and petal fall, and 0.2% 
during summer. Norway reported 
enthusiastically on outstanding results 
against botrytis on strawberries, and 
this was also confirmed by delegates 
from France, Sweden, Denmark and 
England. 

Switzerland reported on the out- 
standing cherry crop after Orthocide 
treatment and all delegates comment- 
ed most favorably on the improved 
storageability of Orthocide-treated 
fruit. 

> 
Marlate Stops Cattle Flies 

A quick, easy method for con- 
trolling hornflies on dairy cattle has 
proved successful in U.S. Department 
of Agriculture tests. A tablespoonful 
of 50 per cent methoxychlor insecti- 
cide is sprinkled along the back of 
the animal and then rubbed into the 
hair with a few sweeps of the hand. 
Powder should be spread evenly over 
back, neck, and upper sides. Two to 
three weeks’ control of hornflies has 
been reported. One four-pound bag 
of “Marlate’ 50 methoxychlor in- 
secticide applied at two-week inter- 
vals controls flies on 20 milk cows for 
10 weeks.- Product Information Serv- 
ice, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Feb., 1955. 

e 
“Ammate” Kills Wild Plum 

South Carolina experiment sta- 
tion entomologists have declared that 
all wild plum bushes growing within 
300 yards of peach orchards should 
be destroyed. A survey showed that 
40 to 50 per cent of the wild plums 
in the state are infected with phony 
peach disease, a virus infection attack- 
ing commercial peach orchards, A 
spray of one pound of “Ammate™ 
weed and brush killer dissolved in a 
gallon of water and applied when 
trees are in full leaf is reported to 
kill the trees. Agricultural News 
Letter, Vol. 22, No. 6, (E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


DDT and BHC Tasted in Grapes 

Vineyards treated four times 
during the vegetative period with a 
12 per cent dust of BHC, 7 per cent 
DDT, or with a 40 per cent mineral- 
oil emulsion containing 20 per cent 
each of BHC and DDT, produced 
grapes of usual size, experiencing 
normal development; however, the 
grapes obtained, with the exception 
of those coming from the emulsion- 
treated plants, possessed an unpleas- 
ant taste and could not be marketed. 
K. S. Ruzaev, Vinodellie i Vinogra- 
darstvo S.S.S.R., 11, No. 9, P. 44-45, 
1951; (through Chemical Abstracts, 
Vol. 49, No. 3, Feb. 10, 1955, 

e 

2,4-D Controls Fruit Splitting 

Recent reports from Riverside 
California indicate that 2,4-D con- 
trols the problem of oranges splitting 
while still on the tree. Drs. W. S. 
Stewart and L. C. Erickson, Univer- 
sity of California, caution growers 
against excessive quantities since too 
heavy an application of 2,4-D can 
harm fruit quality and possibly harm 
leaves. Although 2,4-D does not harm 
the internal quality of the orange, ex- 
cessive applications can affect the ap- 
pearance of the skin, they report. 

Further details concerning the 
use of 2,4-D on citrus are available 
from Dept, AC, Citrus Experiment 
Station, Riverside, Calif. 

* 

New Insecticide-Fungicide 

An effective combination of di- 
eldrin insecticide and “Arasan™ seed 
disinfectant has been developed by 
the Du Pont Company for the treat- 
ment of beans (including limas), seed 
corn (field and sweet), and pea seed. 

The new material is being mar- 
keted under the trademark “Delsan”™ 
AD seed protectant. It combines pro- 
tection by “Arasan™ against such soil- 
born organisms as seed decay and 
seedling blight with control of soil 
insects such as seed-corn maggot, pro- 
vided by the dieldrin. However, where 
heavy infestations of such soil insects 
as wire worms exist, the material 
should be fortified, like any other in- 
secticide seed treatment, by broad- 
casting a suitable insecticide over the 
soil before planting. Agricultural 
News Letter 23, No. 2, 25, 1955. 
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As an adso rbent 
carrier. . 


> a approved by both 


laboratory tests 
and 


practical use— 


DI VEX 


A SuPtnion 8O8 AgRASiy p/ 
Quutet foe 
\ INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
. SPRAYS 
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FLORIDIN COMPANY 
8 TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
QUINCY.FLA, JAMIESON, FLA, 


DILUEX 


Fn 


Ae . 
s 
Sarres 


a 
a 


cants such as DDT and BHC and will discharge 


As a carrier and diluent for insecticides, fungi- 


cides, sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A exceed readily from commercial dust applicators giving 

a the most exacting qualifications of the agricultural uniform coverage and maximum fractionation of 

a chemical industry. toxicant and carrier in the swath. 

4 Diluex and Diluex A are basically an aluminum Write for complete specifications and samples; our 

magnesium silicate mineral, having an amphibole- technicians are available to help with your processing 
like structure possessing a large adsorption ca- operations. 


pacity for liquid impregnation procedures used in 
ee cessing the newer complex organic insecticides. ae . , 

th products are widely accepted as superior For soil pesticide formulations, try adsorptive granular Florex. 
grinding or milling aids for technical grade toxi- 
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Insecticide Treatments: Alfalfa 
Alfalfa, treated with dieldrin at 


the rates of one and four ounces per 
acre, cut seven days later and stored 
for about four months, was fed to 
lactating cows for four 28-day per- 
iods. No detectable effect on the pro- 
duction, feed consumption or health 
of the cows was noted. 


Preliminary data shows that at 
both levels of treatment, there is an 
excretion of dieldrin in the milk. 
Heptachlor applied to alfalfa was not 
transmitted to the milk of cows fed 
the harvested hay treated with four 
ounces of heptachlor per acre. The 
epoxide also appeared in the fatty 
tissue and in butter from cows fed 
hay treated with four ounces per acre. 
Histological examination of kidney, 
liver muscle, and fat tissue did not 
show any abnormal effects associated 
with either of the two insecticides 
and insect control was 98-100 per 
cent effective. G. E. Stoddard, G. Q. 
Bateman, J. L. Schupe, J. R. Harris, 
T. H. Bahler, L. E. Harris, and D. A. 
Greenwood, Proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting, Western Division, 
American Dairy Science Association, 
35, p. 295-300, 1954; (through 
Chemical abstracts, Vol. 49, No. 3, 
Feb. 10, 1955). 


Fusarex Retards Sprouting 
Laboratory experiments at the 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, London, have shown that 
potato tubers dusted with Fusarex 
(preparation containing three per cent 
tetrachlornitrobenzene) exhibit reduc- 
ed sprouting. The lower the temper- 
ature and the earlier the application 
of the dust, the greater the reduction. 
Repressive effect of Fusarex was 
neutralized to an extent because of 
treatment of the tubers with ethylene 
chlorohydrin. The average number 
of shoots per plant was increased by 
treatment with Fusarex, and one ap- 
plication was sufficient to repress 
sprouting over the winter storage per- 
iod. W. Brown and Mary J. Reavill, 
Annals of Applied Biology, Vol. 41, 
p. 435-447, 1954; (through Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, Vol. 49, No. 2, Jan. 25, 
1955.) 
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Literature Availabie 

The following list reviews a series 
of bulletins on fertilizer, insecticide 
and fungicide recommendations, con- 
trols, etc. For the most part, these 
bulletins and reports are prepared by 
the various state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and copies may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the re- 
spective stations. 


SuMMaARY OF LEGISLATIVE POLICIES 
AND PROGRAMS OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
FOR 1955. The pamphlet is based on the 
resolutions passed by the 88th annual 
session of the National Grange, held in 
Spokane, Wash., Nov. 8-18. An annual 
publication of the National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tue Tosacco Morn As A Pest IN 
FARMERS’ Pack Houses, By Joseph N. 
Tenhet and Clarence O. Bare. Describes 
the insect and methods of control; con- 
tains three photographs illustrating in- 
festation. Publication BS-CA #4, USDA, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Biological 
Sciences Branch, Stored-Product 'nsects 
Section, Richmond, Va. 


CATALOGUE OF AROMATICS AND SoL- 
VENTS. The properties, specifications, and 
applications of each solvent are presented. 
A publication of Eastern States Chemical 
Corp., Houston, Texas. 


THe 57TH Report ON Foop Prop- 
UCTS AND THE 45TH REPORT ON DruG 
Propucts, 1952, by H. J. Fisher. A sum- 
mary of the examination of focds, drugs, 
cosmetics and miscellaneous materials sub- 
mitted by the food and drug commissioner 
and the commissioner of farms and markets 
during the calendar year 1952, together 
with related materials analyzed for health 
departments and other agencies. Bulletin 
585, The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, Conn. 


THe Nutritive VALUE OF CoL- 
LARDS. The report consists of two parts: 
Part 1, The Effects of Nitrogen Level, 
Variety, Maturity, and Cooking on Vita- 
min and Mineral Content, and of Storage 
on Vitamin Content of Collards; and Part 
2, The Effects of Nitrogen and Lime Level 
on the Vitamin and Mineral Content, and 
the Proximate Analyses of Collards. South- 
ern Cooperative Series, Bulletin 39, pub- 
lished jointly by the agricultural experi- 
ments stations of Mississippi, North Caro- 
iina and Virginia. 


CoasTtaL BeRMuDA Grass, by Glenn 
W. Burton, Georgia Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station, Tifton, Ga. A report 
of cooperative investigations at Tifton, 
Ga. by the Field Crops Research Branch 
of the U. S. D. A., the Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station and the Georgia 
Experiment Station. Contains Illustrations 
and charts. Bulletin N. S. 2, Sept. 1954, 
of the Georgia Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and the University of Georgia, 
College of Agriculture. 


GYPSUM AND OTHER SULFUR _ la 
TERIALS FOR Soi. ConpiTioninc. How to 
decide whether any of these materials 


might improve the physical condition of} 


a soil; and if so, which one and how much 
to use. Station Circular C 403, California 
Agricultural Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Secective Weep Kicvers. Describes 
herbicides that kill weeds but do not in- 
jure crops if applied correctly. Discusses 
the most important of the new organic 
compounds including; dinitro  selectives; 
selective oils;; 2,4-D; 2,4,5-T; pentachloro- 
phenol and its salts; I. P. C.; T. C. A; 
phenyl mercuric acetate; potassium cya- 
nate; and others. Extension Circular X 
157, California Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


CnemicaL Weep-Controt Equir- 
MENT. A _ handbook of weed- spraying 
equipment of interest to both farmers and 
manufacturers. Describes and suggests 
choice of different types of sprayers and 
equipment for various spray jobs—rigs, 
booms, nozzles, airplane spraying, etc. Also 
has section on calibration. Station Cir- 
cular C 389, California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Extension Service, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Hersicipa Use or Carson Disut- 
ripe. Detailed report on experiments with 
this chemical for the control of wild mor- 
ning-glory and other deep-rooted peren- 
nial weeds. Bulletin B 693, California Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


FERTILIZING VEGETABLES, by S. B. 
LeCompte, Jr. A report on fertilizer ex- 
periments with five varieties of sweet corn 
and three varieties each of spinach, sweet 
peppers and bunch onions; the soil used 
was a sassafras loam. Crop yields improved 
most frequently with increased phosphorus 
supply. “New Jersey Agriculture,” Vol. 36, 
No. 6, Nov.-Dec., 1954. 


FUMIGATION OF Dry BEANS AND 
CowPEAS ON THE PACKAGING LINE, by 
Elmer L. Mayer and Howard D. Nelson, 
USDA. A report of studies begun in 1951 
to develop a method of fumigating each 
individual retail package of beans or cow- 
peas on the packaging line, by adding a 
measured amount of fumigant to the filled 
package just prior to sealing. Bulletin 
AMS-4, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Agriculture Marketing Service, 
Stored-Product Insects Laboratory, Fresno, 
California. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE FUMIGATION 
or Dry BEANS AND COWPEAS ON THE 
PackaGING Line. Describes the procedure 
developed through experiments by USDA 
research workers. Contains illustrations. 
(See item above). Bulletin AMS-5, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Stored-Prod- 
ucts Insects Section. 
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“Best time-saver 
| know of 


is the burlap bag,” says A. R. Baggett, 


prosperous truck-farmer of Suffolk, Just ask your own customers —_ 
Virginia. “There’s no wasted, spilled 


fertilizer with strong-seamed burlap they'll tell you that burlap 
bags that stand up to rough handling. 
They stow better and take less men 
for loading and unloading. I've been 
a burlap man for 35 years—was, have 
been, and always will be.” 
Time-saver, money-saver-—-no won- 
der burlap is the farmer’s favorite 
bag. Suppliers who are trying to 
serve the farmers’ best interests pack 
fertilizer in burlap bags. Fertilizer 
keeps better in ventilated burlap 
bags and handles easier in the tough, 
heavy-duty burlap. You can save 
your own time and money by pack- 


ing in the good old standby—burlap. THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


of the Indian Jute Mills Association a 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. | 
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WASHINGTON 


Report 


by 


Donald G. Lerch 
Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


year of big production. Despite 

such handicaps as falling prices, 
drought, and acreage restrictions, they 
are gearing up to plant more acres 
in crops this year than they did in 
1954. 

Corn planting is already under 
way. How much will be planted de- 
pends largely on the weather, but if 
farmers go through with their inten: 
tions, about 82 million acres will be 
devoted to corn. That's just a hair 
more than last year. In fact, several 
key corn belt states plan increases in 
corn acreage including: Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, and Michigan. 

Acreage of these 
pected to set new records this year: 
oats, barley, sorghums, and soybeans. 

Potatoes are running smack into 
trouble, with the government warning 
growers to cut acreage. Indications 
are, however, for a crop of 1.4 mil- 
lion acres, slightly above last year. 

Cotton acreage will be sizeable, 
too, despite congressional turn-downs 
of several proposals to increase it 
further, specifically the decision not 
to subsidize exports during this cur- 
rent marketing season. The resulting 
slow-down in cotton exporting has 
caused the USDA to increase its 
carry-over figure to 10.2 million bales. 
This is 600,000 bales more than a 
year ago. The price support at 90 
per cent of parity should give growers 
a good return, provided fertilizer and 
pest control programs are followed. 

This review of planting intentions 
showing prospects of record acreage 


Bryer or are aiming at another 


crops is ex- 
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of many crops points up the diffi- 
culties of attempting to reduce agri- 
cultural production. It's like squeez- 
ing a balloon, with the reduction in 
wheat acreage showing up in “big- 
ger fields” of other crops. 

Certainly fertilizer manufactur- 
ers face no shortage of acres upon 
which to “sell their wares,” with 
planting intentions a total of 3.2 mil- 
lion acres over last year. Farmers 
raising crops under acreage controls 
have an additional incentive to apply 
even more fertilizer to offset the 
effect of the controls. 

7 ea 

Somewhat the same holds true of 
pesticides. However, weather affect- 
ing insect populations seem to be the 
dominant factor. According to the 
latest USDA report, dry weather in 
1954 reduced the infestation of in- 
sects in the south and southwest one- 
half to two-thirds of the volume the 
year previous. This was offset in 
part by infestations elsewhere which 
added to “the growing practice of 
chemical control” resulted in “a 
higher overall consumption of insec- 
ticides in 1954 than in either 1952 
or 1953.” 

In the case of cotton in 1954, 
the acreage cut back in California 
had little effect on pesticide sales, 
while in the south it appears to have 
been a factor in limiting the use of 
pre-emergence herbicides, according 
to Harold H. Shepard, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, in the Pesticide Situa- 
tion for 1954-55. 

Production of several insecticides 


increased, whereas others declined, 
and a few firms have discontinued 
production of at least some pesticidal 
chemicals. The report further states 
that “some pesticides have been par- 
tially displaced by newer ones in this 
highly competitive field.” 

Despite conditions last year 
which kept demand for cotton insecti- 
cides at a low level, domestic con- 
sumption of chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
including aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, 
endrin, heptachlor, and toxaphene 
was 30 to 35 per cent higher than 
in 1953. Production of parathion and 
malathion was increased last year. 
DDT enjoyed an active export market 
and production during the crop year 
October 1, 1953, through September 
30, 1954, was 90,712,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the U.S.D.A. 

= - 6 

The seed trade is strengthening 
its promotion program among subur- 
ban gardeners with heavy emphasis 
on television. Two of the current 
programs include a TV film, “High 
Fashion,” featuring the Maid of Cot- 
ton and released by the National Cot- 
ton Council. This film, being shown 
nationally, promotes the All-America 
Flower and Vegetable selections and 
emphasizes the importance of good 
gardening. The American Seed Trade 
Association has also developed a TV 
kit in cooperation with the USDA, 
emphasizing the importance of re- 
search in the development of new 
flower and vegetable varieties. 

These projects are complete in 
themselves as far as development and 
financing, nonetheless an area of co- 
operation is indicated which could be 
further developed among fertilizer 
and pesticide companies as well as 
others in the garden supply field for 
the goal of general garden promotion. 
Certainly the more that is done to 
broaden the base of the market, the 
more dollars there should be for which 
each company can compete. 

oS @.-<¢ 


The top policy committees of 
two USDA research projects consider 
the problem of pest control of top 
importance. These committees are the 
Vegetable Research and Marketing 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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_ WHLLIAMS COMPLETE PLANTS | 

Williams builds all types of ready-to- 
install plants for crushing, grinding 
and air separation, including storage 
bins and electrical equipment. Con- 
sult the industry's most experienced 
engineers. Write! 
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@ Better Fine Grinding... 


...- How to improve accuracy, 
uniformity and output 
at reduced cost 


Positive and continuous precision size 
control at exceptionally high production 
rates are only two of the superior features 
of Williams Roller Mills. Instant adjustment 
for grinding from 20 mesh down to 400 
mesh, even to micron sizes, has established 
the Williams as one of the most versatile of 
fine grinding mills. Finished products can be 
maintained at finenesses of 99.9% + 
passing 325 mesh. 


The operation of a Williams Roller Mill 

is simple, yet performance remains 
unsurpassed. Positive, self-adjusting feeding 
and blending of raw materials into the mill is 
automatic where pulverizing is done by 
grinding rolls spinning centrifugally against 

a bull ring. A continual rising current of cool 
air sweeps upward carrying ground material 
to the classifier that separates all finished fines 
from the coarse tailings which are all 
returned for further grinding. 


Rugged construction promises less down 

time, lower power costs, minimum maintenance. 

Automatic take-up for wear is continuous. 

Find out how easy it is to improve product quality and reduce 
production costs. Get all the facts about Williams Roller Mills. 

Write today for literature. 


TESTING AND RESEARCH LABORATORIES are at your service to 
help you solve every size reduction problem. Write for information. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO, 
2707 N. Broadway 


Hammer Mills Helix-Seal Mills Air Separators Vibrating Screens Feeders Impactors 
OLDEST AWD LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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more and more 
granulated 
fertilizer manufacturers 
are turning to 
rotary dryers 
LOUISVILLE [12127 ocoiers 


to speed production... 


reduce drying costs 


Installations are individually engineered for your problems. 
7 Results can be pre-determined in our pilot plant. We’ll be 
ug glad to show you how the fertilizer industry has found a new 
a way to efficient and profitable drying. 
A Louisville engineer will survey your present operation with- 
‘sk out obligation on your part. Take advantage of Louisville’s 
equipment and experience. Phone or write today. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer Seles Offices: 139 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

In Canede: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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a new insecticide of dramatic 
promise available Now... in all-purpose 
PENICK formulations 


«> LOW MAMMALIAN TOXICITY 
a HIGH INSECT TOXICITY 


=> FAST DISAPPEARING RESIDUES 


PENICK MALATHION for outstanding advantages: 


ak COMPATIBILITY 


“ i 


Other reliable and effective 
Penick basic insecticides such as 
ALLETHRIN — Technical; Solutions 

MUNDANE — Technical; Formulations 
PrRiTHRUM — Extracts; Synergized Extracts 
ROTENONE — Extracts; Powders 


RYANIA — Powders; Synergized Concentrates 


Samples and literature on request! 
Use this coupon: ~X\ 


Ves. B. PENICK § COMPANY 


$0 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 735 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Telephone COrtiandt 7-1970 Telephone MOhawk 4-565! 


An Outstanding Penick Rodenticide: 


Dethmor Warfarin 


$. 8. PENICK & COMPANY Insecticide Div., Dept. AC 
50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


. 

! 

| 

i 
Gentlemen: ] 
Please send samples and literature covering the follow- ! 
ing items: ©) PENICK MALATHION [) DETHMOR WARFARIN I 
(C) ALLETHRIN [ LINDANE [) PYRETHRUM [) ROTENONE [) RYANIA ; 
i 

! 

1 

i 

i 
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How to get rid of these 
uninvited guests! 


Cocxroacues, ants, silverfish and other insect 
free-loaders have a habit of “dropping in” where 
they're least wanted. When that happens, your 
customers expect you to get rid of them promptly 
and permanently 


Dieldrin, star performer among newer insecti- 
cides, does a fast clean-up job when used in dusts 
and sprays. It is effective in small quantities, and 
it creates a barrier against re-infestation that 


lasts for months. A single application behind 
baseboards, around pipes, under carpets, in 
cracks and crevices around shelving kills insects 
and larvae. 

Use the modern formulations containing power- 
ful, new, nationally advertised dieldrin—and keep 
a step ahead of competition. Your supplier will 
gladly show you how to get the most out of 
dieldrin. Write for technical literature, 


dieldrin ( 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION - P.O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorade 
Atlanta + Houston + New York + San Francisco - St.Louis - Jackson, Miss. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Climax Appoints Ekholm 

Appointment of Lars E. Ekholm 
as manager of the sales division was 
announced April 19th by Climax 
Molybdenum Co., New York. 

Mr. Ekholm has been with Cli- 
max Molybdenum since 1946. Since 
that time he has held several execu- 
tive positions in the sales department, 
including direction of foreign sales. 

7 
Canadian ESA Meets in Oct. 

The fifth annual meeting of the 
Entomological Society of Canada will 
be held October 18-20, 1955 at Fred- 
ericton, B.C. The meeting will be 
hele jointly with that of the Acadian 
En.omological Society. 

+ 
W. E. Zimmerman Joins Velsicol 

W. E. Zimmerman has been ap- 
pointed Velsicol sales representative 
in Florida. He was formerly with 
the American Cyanamid Company 
and the O. E. Linck Company. 

. 
Ally! Alcohol in Test Market 

Several thousand gallons of allyl 
alcohol have been used commercially 
this year, in a select distribution pro- 
gram test-marketing this pesticide ma- 
terial. Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York, decided to test the product 
commercially, following a successful 
experimental program last year, Be- 
cause the 1955 applications were 
made in Jan. and Feb., there are as 
yet, no data on the current tests. 

Allyl alcohol is reported to be 
particularly successful in treatment of 


tobacco beds. Although it has high 
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INDUSTRY 


News 


mammalian toxicity, and requires care 
in handling, it leaves no residue on the 
crop and is not harmful to flavor. 
It has the further advantage of ease 
of application, and because of low 


National Plant Food Institute to hold First Meeting 


Russell Coleman 


HE two leading trade associa- 

tions in the fertilizer industry 
will join June 12-15 in the prelimin- 
ary convention of the National Plant 
Food Institute. 

It will constitute the annual 
meetings of the membership of both 
groups, which will be consolidated 
July 1. Russell Coleman, president 
of National Fertilizer Association and 
Paul T. Truitt, president of American 
Plant Food Council, estimate that 
more than 800 will attend. 

Members of the enlarged organi- 
zation, which is expected to fill the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., will hear two panels 
and three addresses by government 


volatility, does not require sealing of 
the seed beds. Shell Chemical reports 
that other uses of the compound may 
include weed seed treatment, use in 
forests, nurseries, ornamentals, etc. 


Paul Truitt 
officials. Heading the latter group 
will be E. L. Peterson, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, who will talk 
Tuesday June 14. 


McClellan To Speak 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark), chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on government operations, 
will address the NPFI convention 
Wednesday morning, along with the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Harold D, Cooley (D- 
N. C.), a popular speaker at recent 
fertilizer conventions. 

The panels will be concerned 
with fertilizer-pesticide mixtures and 
the views of youth on the agricultural 
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situation. The first, sponsored by the 
technical services committees of NFA 
and APFC, is scheduled for Monday 
morning. 

M. V. Bailey, technical director 
of the agricultural chemicals division 
of American Cyanamid Corp., will 
preside. Panelists will include: K. D. 
Jacob, USDA; C. T. Harding, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.; John 
D. Conner, Washington attorney; 
and Rodney C. Berry, Virginia State. 

Prof. William B. Ward, head 
of the department of extension teach- 
ing and information, Cornell Univer- 
sity, will preside at the youth panel 
on Tuesday. Panelists will include 
William D. Gunter, national pres 
ident of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Live Oak, Fla.; Lamarr Ratliff, 
4-H club representative from Bald- 
win, Miss.; and Joseph Strickland and 
Thomas Dotson, National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association, both 
from Summersville, W. Va. 


Board Meeting 
The board of directors-elect of 


NPFI will meet Monday morning be- 
fore the fertilizer-pesticide panel. 
E. A. Geoghegan, chairman of the 
board of NFA and Edwin Pate, chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
APFC, will make opening remarks. 

Before the Congressional talks 
Wednesday morning, Louis H. Wil- 
son, secretary and director of infor- 
mation for APFC, will present Soil 
Builders Awards to editors for journ- 
alistic contributions toward building 
the nation’s soils. George Gage, Gage 
Fertilizer Co., Anderson, S. C. will 
read an in memorium resolution. 

The usual program of sports and 
social events for the women is sched- 
uled for Monday afternoon. A re- 
freshment hour at 6:30 Monday even- 
ing, courtesy of nitrogen producers 
will precede dinner. Another cock- 
tail party, with the potash producers 
as hosts, will precede the annual ban- 
quet Tuesday evening. &* 


Va. Fertilizer Executive Dies 
Waverly Summerfield Manson, 
82, retired executive of a fertilizer 
manufacturing concern in Va., died 
April 3. He was one of the founders 
and the first general manager of 
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Farmers Co-operative Fertilizer Pur- 
chasers, Inc., Kenridge, Va. 


Holden Joins Chemagro 


Mr. Kenneth R. Holden has recently 
joined the sales division of Chemagro 
Corp., New York. For the past four 
years, Mr. Holden 
has been in 
charge of the in- 
secticide screening 
laboratory of the 
Niagara Chemical 
Division of Food 
Machinery and 
Chemical Corpora- 
: tion at Middleport, 
Ae AD New York. Mr. Hol- 

_ den will represent 
Chemagro Corp. in product sales and 
field research in the Southeast, with 
headquarters to be established in At- 
lanta. 


~ 

Velsicol Moves N. Y. Office 

Velsicol Corporation has moved 
its New York office to new and larger 
quarters in the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City. All activities 
pertaining to the sale and distribution 
of Velsicol products in foreign mar- 
kets and on the Eastern seaboard will 
be directed from the new Empire 
State Building address. 


. 

Growth-Inhibiting Pesticides 

Chemicals that inhibit the normal 
development of insects are being 
studied by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists. Preliminary investi- 
gations indicate that there are a great 
number of these growth-inhibiting 
chemicals, of which piperonyl buto- 
xide appears to be one of the most 
promising. Some tests show the use 
of piperonyl butoxide in this manner 
was more effective against the larvae 
of DDT-resistant flies than against 
those of normal flies. In one of the 
experiments, only 3 per cent of the 
resistant flies became adults; while 16 
per cent of normal flies survived. 


om 

Spanish Minister of Agri. Here 

Rafael Cavestany, Spanish Min- 
ister of Agriculture arrived in New 
York April 15 and told members of 
the press that he will study American 
agricultural techniques during an in- 
tensive four-week tour of farmlands 
in this country. Currently importing 
50,000 metric tons of rock phosphates 
from the United States, he reports 
that Spain plans to double that figure 
this year. 


Following a conference with 
Ezra T. Benson and Secretary of the 
Interior Donald McKay, Mr. Cavest- 
any began a tour of farmlands in 
Maryland, California, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Ontario, Canada. 


o 
Stauffer to Build at Omaha 
Stauffer Chemical Co., N. Y., 


recently purchased a tract of land at 
Omaha, Neb. for construction during 
1955 of an agricultural chemical 
plant. Hans Stauffer, president, has 
announced that the new facility will 
produce dust and liquid insecticides, 
herbicides and grain fumigants. Pres 
ent plans also call for construction 
of a warehouse to handle storage and 
distribution of the complete line of 
Stauffer chemicals. 


* 

Nopco Names New President 

The election of Ralph Wechsler 
of Maplewood, N.J., as president has 
been announced by the board of di- 
rectors of Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N.J. He will succeed Thomas 
A. Printon, president since 1949. Mr. 
Printon will continue to serve as 
chairman of the board. Prior to elec- 
tion as president, Mr. Wechsler had 


served as treasurer. 
. 


New Smith-Douglass Hdqs. 

Construction of a modern, two 
story office building is underway for 
the Smith-Douglass Co. at Norfolk, 
Va. The company expects to move 
into its new headquarters by the end 
of 1955. 

= 

Mathieson Names McLaurin 

J. F. McLaurin, past president of 
the National Cotton Ginners Associ- 
ation, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for finished insecticide prod- 
ucts in South Carolina for Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 

e 

Am Potash Moves NY Office 

American Potash and Chemical 
Corp. has moved its Eastern Sales Di- 
vision to expanded new quarters, at 
99 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The offices, which include a com- 
munications room, cover 5,415 square 
feet of air-conditioned space on the 
15th floor. 
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Stauffer Earnings Up 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, recently issued a 1954 report 
to stockholders, announcing total sales 
of $82,582,000 during the year, of 
which $20,208,000 were in agricul- 
tural chemicals. Profit increase over 
1953 was 8 per cent for the company 
as a whole and 13 per cent for agri- 
cultural chemicals. In addition to 
financial statements, the report com- 
ments On research and development, 
personnel changes and business out- 
look for the future. 

e 

New Baughman Division 

The Baughman Manufacturing 
Co., Jerseyville, Ill., manufacturers 
of conveying and spreading equip- 
ment, has announced the opening of 
a new division in Lakeland, Florida, 
under the management of Wm. Jones. 

The Division will handle the 
complete Baughman line, including 
fertilizer spreaders, feed and fertili- 
zer blenders, automatic self unloading 
bulk feed delivery bodies, and bulk 
material transport bodies, and port- 
able and stationery conveyors. 

e 
Minn. Firm Opens New Office 

The Mackwin Co., Winona, 
Minn., manufacturers of insecticides 
and related agricultural chemicals, re- 
cently opened a branch office and 
warehouse at Des Moines, Iowa to 
handle central states sales and dis- 
tribution. E. M. Billings, a graduate 
of Iowa State College, was appointed 
supervisor of the new office. 

7 
St. Regis Appointments 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, 
announced recently that Justin H. 
McCarthy has been named vice presi- 
dent. Mr. McCarthy joined St. Regis 
in 1946 as plant engineer at the 
Tacoma, Washington, mill. 

Also announced are the appoint- 
ments of the following assistant vice 
presidents of St. Regis Paper Co.: 
John K. Ferguson, assistant to Ed- 
ward R. Gay, executive vice presi- 
dent; William W. Gordon, general 
sales manager for all Panelyte prod- 
ucts; Gardiner Lane, director of the 
product development department; 

Bernard W. Recknagel, assistant sec- 
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retary; Andrew F. Storer, assistant 
to vice president in charge of sales; 
and Charles A. Woodcock, general 
sales manager, Multiwall Packaging 
Division. 


. 

Straube Joins Stauffer 
Harlod L. Straube has been ap- 
pointed to the agricultural sales di- 
vision of Stauffer Chemical Co., New 


H. L. Straube 


York. He formerly was associated 
with John Powell & Co., holding 
various posts in agricultural chemical 
research, sales, production and pur- 
chasing. 

e 
Hold Sanitation Course 

The Sixth Annual Short Course 
on Insect and Rodent Control for 
Sanitarians, was held April 6th-7th at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
will feature reports on the U. S. 
Government's grain sanitation pro- 
gram and discussions on the classifi- 
cation and use of insecticides and ro- 
denticides. 

The annual meeting is sponsored 
by the Indiana State Board of Health, 
the Fish & Wildlife Service of the 
U. S. Department of Interior and 
Purdue University, with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. J. J. Davis, Purdue University, 
presided over the meeting. 

* 
Cleary Joins Lo Bue 

Thomas F. Cleary, formerly vice- 
president and director of research for 
Chemagro Corp., New York, has 
joined Philip J. Lo Bue Co., also 
New York, as sales manager for fine 
organic intermediates. 


Complete Costa Rica Ag Plant 

A new agricultural chemicals 
plant of Quimicas Agricolas Centro- 
Americanas, Ltda., San Jose, Costa 
Rica was completed recently and has 
been in operation this past month. 
A clay handling and pre-crushing in- 
stallation is still to be completed and 
should be in operation early in May. 
A formal dedication and opening is 
expected at that time. 

J. P. McKenna has been in 
charge of construction and installa- 
tion, 

e 
New Pensacola Fertilizer Plant 

Construction of a $30,000 pe- 
trochemical plant has been started at 
Pensacola, Fla., for the Escambia Bay 
Chemical Corp. Actual production 
of ammonia and nitrogen products 
is expected to commence early in 
1956. According to an announcement 
by M. A. Abernathy, president of 
Escambia, it will be the only plant 
of its type on the Gulf Coast east 
of New Orleans and will serve Flor- 
ida , Georgia, southern Mississippi. 
southern Alabama and parts of South 
Carolina. 

Sale of the plant's production, 
which will include anhydrous am- 
monia, ammonium nitrate, nitric acid, 
nitrogen solutions and other by- 
products for industrial and agricul- 
tural use, will be handled exclusively 


by Achcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. 


= 

Shell Petitions for Tolerances 

Petitions have been filed with the 
Food & Drug Administration by Shell 
Chemical Corp., New York, for re- 
sidue tolerances for aldrin and dield- 
rin on certain raw fruits and veget- 
ables. The petitions propose one pppm 
for each of the pesticides used on a 
selective list of products. 

- 

Pennsalt Pres. to Retire 

Hugh C. Land will succeed Wil- 
liam P. Drake as head of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Industrial Chemicals Division. 
Mr. Drake recently was named execu- 
tive vice president when President 
George B. Beitzel announced plans 
to retire later this year upon com- 
pletion of 25 years’ service with the 
company. 
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56,000,000,000 QUARTS 


Healthy, well-nourished dairy cows pro- 
duced over 56-billion quarts of milk last 
year, enough to float several of the 
largest ships in the U. S. Navy—and 
enough to assure every American plenty 
of milk, cheese, butter and ice cream. 
Nutritious grass and fodder, grown in 
soil made rich by modern commercial 
fertilizers, help cows maintain this high 
productivity 


Potash, an important component of these 
fertilizers, enriches the soil, improves 
crop quality, builds resistance to disease 
and increases crop yield. United States 
Potash Company's high-grade muriate of 
potash has the highest K2O content, and 
is free-flowing and non-caking—impor- 
tant advantages in the manufacture of 
fertilizers that help raise the production 
and quality of the nation's milk. 


i 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
wh ST4ry 
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G. A. Wakefield 
Hill Discusses Poison Labeling 


Uniform !abeling of dangerous 
chemicals and drugs to alert users to 
the hazards in their improper han- 


of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Wilmington, Del., in an ad- 
dress before a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Conference of Governmental In- 
dustrial Hygienists, Apr. 25 in Buffalo. 

Mr. Hill pointed out that 
“poison” warnings should be strictly 
limited to those substances that are 
actually poisonous to human beings. 
The use of laboratory animals is con- 
sidered the most reliable method of 
ascertaining toxicity. 

“The Federal Caustic Poison 
Act” and the various state poison and 
pharmacy acts chiefly relied in most 
cases wholly on the word ‘poison’ to 
warn the user. Since most chemicals 
covered by these laws are hazardous 
mainly by ingestion, the laws met an 
existing need but are hardly adequate 
for today’s products,” he observed. 
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dling was stressed by Sanford J. Hill ° 


G. D. Baerman 


New Mathieson Execs 

Sales managers in the agricultural 
chemicals division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, have been 
named by the company. 

R. H. Hodgson, formerly in charge 
of domestic sales in the company's John 
Powell division, is now manager, retail 
sales, of the Eastern Fertilizer division. 
Donald T. Fangmeyer, formerly manager 
of bulk superphosphate sales, is manager 
of the Eastern Fertilizer division's whole- 
sale sales department. 

G. D. Baerman, formerly with the 
John Powell division, is manager of agri- 
cultural sales in the expanded Insecticides 
division. Paul Williams is assistant man- 
ager. Alfred Weed, also formerly with 
Powell, is manager of the Household Sales 


department. 
Both the Eastern Fertilizer and- In- 
secticides divisions are headquartered in 


Baltimore. 

In the Western Fertilizer division, 
G. A. Wakefield is sales manager and 
Paul F. Schowengerdt is assistant sales 
manager. David Dickey is sales manager 
for the Western Sulphur and Acids divi- 


sions. 
o 


FOA Fertilizer for India 

$8,500 tons of chemical ferti- 
lizers will be purchased for India by 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion between September of this year 
and February, 1956, according to a 
recent FOA announcement. The cost 
of the fertilizer is estimated at $5.2 
million, which will be supplied from 
FOA Development Assistance Funds. 

Ammonium sulphate and three 
chemicals new to India—ammonium 
sulfate nitrate, urea and nitrochalk 
nitrate sulfate—will be included in 
the purchase. It is expected that the 
ammonium sulfate will be shipped in 
January and February, 1956, while 
the three new types will be on their 
way to India by September, 1955. 


New Swift Genl. Manager 

Arthur F. Miller, Western 
Springs, Ill., general manager of the 
Plant Food division for Swift & Com- 
pany since 1947 retired April 1. He 
is succeeded by William F. Price, 
Hinsdale, Ill., who has been assistant 
manager of the Plant Food division 


since 1952. 
* 


Pacific Borax Herbicide 

The Pacific Coast Borax Co.'s 
Agricultural Sales Division announces 
the introduction of DB-Granular, a 
weed killer designed for agricultural 
weed problems including deep-rooted 
noxious perennial weeds. DB-Granu- 
lar is a complex of disodium tetra- 
borate and 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid. This new herbicide is applied 
in dry form just as it comes from 50 
lb. multi-wall paper sacks. DB-Granu- 
lar for agricultural use is a com- 
panion product to the company’s new 
Ureabor introduced last month for 
itidustrial weed problems. 

e 
Corn Earworm Control Tests 

Both a phosphate insecticide 
(OS-2046) and DDT have been used 
to control corn earworms damaging 
sorghum heads, despite the protection 
the worms get from the sorghum 
heads while feeding in them. 

C. C. Burkhardt, entomologist 
who had charge of research with the 
insecticides at Kansas State College, 
said the phosphate insecticide killed 
96 per cent of the worms within 24 
hours after application and 100 per 
cent within 72 hours. DDT killed 
84 per cent within 24 hours; 95 
per cent within 72 hours. 

Burkhardt applied the phosphate 
insecticide at the rate of 8 ounces 
of toxicant per acre. He first diluted 
the toxicant in 46 gallons of water, 
but he thinks considerably less water 
can be used successfully. “All the 
dilution needed is enough to spread 
the insecticide evenly,” he said. 

In the same tests at the K-State 
agronomy farm, endrin and lindane 
killed 72 per cent and 90 per cent, 
respectively, of the corn earworm 
larvae within 72 hours. Toxaphene, 
parathion, and heptachlor were less 
effective. 
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Now in effect.... 


MILLER PESTICIDE 
RESIDUE AMENDMENT 


as 


Public Law No. 518 


® Amends the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


® Establishes a new procedure for set- 
ting residue tolerances. 


® Limits the amount of pesticide resi- 


due permitted on raw agricultural 
commodities. 


For further information on this new Amendment 
write the executive secretary 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


1145 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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St. Regis Has New Multiwall 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, 
is marketing a new multiwall bag 
utilizing rayon thread and flat kraft 
tape in its closure. The company 
claims that rayon has greater tensile 
strength than cotton thread of equal 
weight, and, as a man-made fiber, per- 
mits better quality control and a 
greater uniformity of properties. 

Advantages of fiflat tape, ac- 
cording to the company, are a better 
looking closure, offering a superior 
printing surface, and greater strength 
than crepe paper. 

At the present time, flat tape can 
not be sewn with existing Union 
Special 80,600-H sewing heads in use 
in customers’ plants; however, any 
sewing machine can be readily con- 
verted to use of rayon thread, ac- 
cording to the company. 


British Proceedings Available 

Proceedings of the Second Bri- 
tish Weed Control Conf., held Nov., 
1954 at Harrogate, England are now 
available from W. A. Williams, As- 
sociation of British Insecticide Manu- 
facturers, Cecil Chambers, 86 Strand, 
W. C. 2. The proceedings contain 
all the formal papers and research re- 
ports that were presented at the con- 
ference, together with an edited ver- 
sion of the discussion. 


Pesticide Effect on Wildlife 

The Pesticide Handbook, com- 
piled for the Pesticide School of 
North Carolina State College, which 
was held at Raleigh last January, con- 
tains among other valuable informa- 
tion, two articles relating to the effect 
of pesticdies on fish and wildlife. One 
article entitled, “Effect of Some New 
Insecticides on Fish and Wildlife,” 
bp James R. Fielding and William P. 
Badlwin of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, summarizes the informa: 
tion available on this subject in good 
detail and presents an excellent bib 
liography. A second paper, “Plant 
Pesticidea and Wildlife,” bp Paul F. 
Springer, U. S. Fish and and Wild- 
life Service, Laurel, Maryland, dis- 
cusses fungicides and herbicides along 
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similar lines. It too has a good biblio- 
graphy for those interested in more 
detail. 

Information of this type is valu- 
able to all of us working with pesti- 
cides and it is good to have this up- 
to-date review available for study. 
North Carolina workers are to be 
commended for giving consideration 
to this important subject at their an- 
nual pesticide conference. 

a 
Allied to Produce Pesticide 

The Barrett Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. will soon be- 
gin semi-commercial production of 
phthalonitrile, a chemical used for 
control of leaf-feeding insects, accord- 
ing to a recent company announce- 
ment. 

Facilities are presently under con- 
struction in Philadelphia and are 
scheduled to be completed by the 
third quarter of 1955. 

7 
Fulton Poster on Handling 


Thousands of dolars are wasted each 
year through careless handling and un- 
necessary damage to multiwall paper bags 
and the products packed in them. In an 


effort to eliminate this waste, Fulton Bag 
¥ Cotton Mills has prepared a colored 
poster which illustrates proper and im- 
proper methods of bag handling. Design- 
ed for use on bulletin boards and in other 
appropriate plant areas, the poster is il- 
lustrated using a modern, simplified car- 
toon technique. The text is brief, to-the- 
point and easily understood. 

Idea for the poster originated with a 
booklet—"“Safe Storage Tips for Multi- 
wall Paper Bags—published by the com- 
pany last year. Many of those receiving 
the booklet expressed a desire for reprints 
of the special “Do's and Dont’s” section 
In response to these requests, the idea for 
creating the new poster developed. 


Spencer Expands in Vicksburg 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 


City, Mo, recently announced a $1,- 
500,000 expansion program at its 
Vicksburg, Miss., works to be com- 
pleted by Spring, 1956. New facil- 
ities will permit conversion into nitric 
acid of all ammonia produced by the 
company at Vicksburg. Present plans, 
however, call for marketing a portion 
of the ammonia to industry. 
+ 

Stauffer Names Murphy 

Stauffer Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced appointment of Dr. Douglas 
R. Murphy as research technical ad- 
visor for the midwest region. Dr. 
Murphy, a Ph.D. of Iowa State Col- 
lege, will headquarter at the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 

7 
Stauffer Plant to Start July 

Production at Stauffer Chemical 
Company's million dollar annex to 
its Vernon fertilizer manufacturing 
plant will commence by the end of 
July, the company announces. 

The new installation will pro- 
duce approximately 500 tons per day 
of pelletized superphosphate and other 
ammonium phosphate fertilizers, em- 
ploying an exclusive process developed 
and designed by Stauffer. 

7 
Kraft Bag Names Witter 

John P. Witter has been appoint- 
ed by Kraft Bag Corp., subsidiary of 
Gilman Paper Co., to cover the North 
and South Carolina- Virginia territory. 
For the past six years Mr. Witter 
has been paper merchant representa- 
tive for Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Company's pressure sensitive indus- 
trial tapes. 

* 
Pyrethrum Labs in Kenya 

East Africa pyrethrum growers 
are financing construction of chemical 
and entomological laboratories at 
Nakuru, where the Pyrethrum Board 
of Kenya has its headquarters. 

Functions of the new facilities 
will include evaluation of pyrethrum 
flowers for sales purposes, carrying 
out of investigations required in the 
agronomic and plant breeding pro- 
grams and development of new in- 
vestigational methods and techniques. 
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Sanitation Seminar Features Grain Storage Discussion 
By H. HAH. Slawson 


HE labels placed on pesticide 

containers are “the most expensive 
and high priced literature in exist- 
ence, “Dr. George C. Decker declared 
in an address at the Sanitation confer- 
ence in Chicago sponsored by Arwell, 
Inc.. of Waukegan, Ill. “Manufac- 
turers of these products,” he said, “ex- 
pend millions of dollars to get the 
accurate data summarized in a few 
lines on these labels. If you read the 
labels and are governed by them,” he 
added, “everything will be O Kay. 
If you don't read them, you take a 
caloulated risk.” 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, he said, confiscates tons of food 
yearly, but very little of it is seized 
because it is contaminated by pesti- 
cides. Most of the action is taken 
because of the filth in the stocks 
seized, 

Continuing, Dr. Decker defined 
and classified insecticides and outlined 
what to think of when selecting them 
for use in a food processing plant, 
also proper ways to use them there. 
Evaluating hazards in insecticides, he 
said, it is axiomatic that all insecti- 
cides are toxic, but can be used safely 
if proper respect is developed for their 
toxicity. 

Drawing a distinction between 
the terms, he defined “toxicity” as 
the “capacity to produce harm,” while 
“hazard” implies the “probability of 
harm.” “Hazard,” he said, “involves 
the manner in which the chemical is 
used. The user should be fully in- 
formed on the label regarding this 
hazard.” As insect control gets more 
complicated, he recommended employ- 
ment of trained entomologists by food 
processors. 

The government's surplus grain 
control program over the past twenty 
years, has greatly magnified the prob- 
lem of grain sanitation, Howard O. 
Hunter, executive director of the 
American Institute of Baking, point- 
ed out. By next July 1, he stated, 
the government will have control of 
1,200,000,000 bushels of wheat. Ac- 


ceptable storage facilities are not avail- 
able and much of this stock will have 
to be stored out of doors. 


Very little filth gets into the 
products of flour mills and bakeries, 
Mr. Hunter asserted, but the public 
is going to think differently, if the 
grain sanitation program is not ac- 
celerated soon on all fronts. He re- 
viewed the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s action to enforce the laws 
on contaminated grain and the “vio- 
lent opposition” this effort has en- 
countered. Much of the conflict, he 
charged, is due to political pressure 
on grain belt Congressmen. 

The government owns most of 
the nation’s wheat stocks, he pointed 
out, and one government agency, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which controls it all, he intimated, 
has been most vocal in obstructing 
the movement to get the stored grain 
cleaned up. 

A proposed long range educa- 
tional program, Mr. Hunter declared, 
is impractical. Grain standards should 
be revised so that grain for human 
food is graded on a different basis 
than that for animal use. At the same 
time, the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion should be supported in its honest 
efforts to enforce the law. These two 
recommendations, he said, have the 
backing of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

He referred to the Committee of 
Fifteen, representing all interested 
parties, which has been developing 
a grain sanitation program. Their re- 
port has been completed, he said, but 
its release has been delayed. 

From a public relations stand- 
point, Mr. Hunter declared, the situ- 
ation is “packed with dynamite.” 
Once consumers get wind of the con- 
flicting interests involved in this strug- 
gle, he declared, they will demand a 
cleanup, “even though they can’t see 
any insect fragments or rodent pellets 
in their food.” 

Sanitation has made more prog- 
ress in the dairy field than in any 
other area of food processing, Dr. 
W. L. Mallman, professor of bacterio- 
logy and public health at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
asserted in discussing “Dairy Sani- 
tation.” 


Pasteurization has licked the dis- 
ease hazard and the public health 
aspect of milk is under control. But 
quality standards are being affected 
by the new practice of bulk storage 
of milk on the farm, which is just 
coming into use, and by changing 
methods of handling milk in the pre- 
cessing plant, he explained. 

Another feature of the day-long 
Arwell seminar program was a lecture 
by Wm. H. Schoenherr, director of 
sanitation and research for Lauhoff 
Grain Co., Danville, Ill, who illus- 
trated his talk with colored photo- 
graphs of insect life in stored grain. 
Closing the seminar, John D. Meck, 
head of Arwell’s staff of entomolog- 
ists, called attention to the appear- 
ance of the Khapra beetle in western 
states and stressed the importance of 
being alert to possible invasion of 
midwestern grain areas by this insect. 
He also distributed a mimeographed 
report, prepared by his company, out- 
lining present knowledge of this new 
pest. Dow Chemical Co. also sent to 
the meeting a series of photographs of 
a recent fumigation job handled in the 
infested California area, where methy! 
bromide was the chemical used. 

o 
Smith-Douglass Safety Award 

The Tenoroc and Coronet plants 
of the Coronet Phosphate Company, 
Plant City, Florida, a Division of 
Smith-Douglass Company, Inc. of 
Norfolk, Virginia recently 
rated second and third places, respec- 
tively in the annual Smith-Douglass 
Company's annual safety contest 
among its 17 plants. A certificate of 
merit was presented to each of the 
plant superintendents by Mr. V. S. 
Gornto for this achievement at a bar- 
b-que supper, which was attended by 
approximately 300 employees. 

o 


Calspray Advances Thompson 

Appointment of Dr. Robert 
Kruger Thompson to the position of 
Coordinator of Western Research has 
been announced by California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 

Dr. Thompson started with Cal- 
spray in 1950 as research entomolo- 
gist on the field experiment staff at 
Orlando, Florida. 


were 
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Keeping fertilizers "On the if un’ 


CHECK LIST OF PRODUCT 
BENEFITS OBTAINABLE 
AT LITTLE COST WITH 
CELITE MINERAL FILLERS 


REALIZING their product is one 
that cannot “cake-up” and still survive 
in a competitive market, leading pro- 
ducers of fertilizer use one of the Celite 
Mineral Fillers as a standard “anti- 
caking” ingredient. 

The ability of Celite Fillers to keep a 
product free-flowing results from their 


high absorption properties and unique 
diatom structure—properties which 
make them unusually effective safe- 
guards against caking in deliquescent 
materials. They are two of the unusual 
physical characteristics that adapt these 
diatomaceous silica powders to numer- 
ous industrial uses. 


THESE CELITE PROPERTIES BENEFIT MANY TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Because of their inertness and great bulk per 
unit of weight, Celite Mineral Fillers make 
ideal bulking agents for powders and pastes. 
Their tiny multi-shaped particles interlace to 
stiffen and strengthen admixtures. The mi- 
croscopically small facets of these particles 
diffuse light so effectively that they can be 
utilized to impart any desired degree of flat- 
mess to a surface film. Their light, porous 
mature improves suspension, helps prevent 


segregation. And their porous, thin-walled 
cellular structure imparts a delicate non- 
scratching abrasive action. 

You may find Celite the “extra something”’ 
needed to lift your product above competi- 
tion. Why not discuss its application to your 
problem with a Celite engineer? Or write for 
further information and samples to Johns- 
Manville, Box ‘i. New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada: 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


@ Added Bulk 

@ Better Suspension 

@ Faster Cleaning Action - 
@ Greater Absorption 

@ improved Color 


@ Better Dielectric 
Properties 


@ More Durable Finish 
@ Increased Viscosity 

@ Elimination of Caking 
@ Higher Melting Point 
@ Better Dry Mixing 

@ Improved Dispersion 


Johns-Manville CELITE 
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oa ORTHO Lindane* | 


gives you all these advantages 


-- minimum pure gamma isomer 
GUARANTEED 100%. ORTHO Lindane assures 


lity 
you of true Lindane qua 
GAMMA actually higher than minimum 


Government requirements for 
pure Lindane. 


--easily handled--easily 
formulated as a spray or 
EASY aa. ORTHO —o crystal 
RMULA articles are dry, free- 
FO TIONS aise. Easily ground to 
micro-size. 


Ss TAB I LI TY --chemically stable. 


MANUFACTURING pa eunenaty wy the 
"KNOW-HOW" Lindane in the U.S.A. 


| 2% ORTHO Lindane is a truly amazing insecticide 
' 


offering high potency, rapid action, and residual 
control. Kills more than 200 varieties of insects 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. by contact, vapor action, and stomach poison. 


' Maumee, Ohio Portiand, Ore. Whittier, Calif. 
Medina, N.Y. Sacramento, Calif, Caldwell, Idaho 
Linden, N. J. San Jose, Calif. Maryland Heights, Me. 
. Shreveport, La. Fresno, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
| Goldsboro, N.C. Orlando, Fla, Phoenix, Artzona 
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Cont Can Names Nelson Mgr. 
Mr. R. F. Nelson has been ap- 


pointed general manager of sales for 
the Shellmar-Betner Division of Con- 
tinental Can Co., New York. Mr. 
Nelson will maintain his office at the 
Mount Vernon, Ohio headquarters of 
Shellmar-Betnar. 

He was formerly vice president 
of Rhinelander Paper Co. and prior 
to that president of the Glassine Pa- 
per Co., Mr. E. F. Burke has been 
transferred to the position of manager 
of sales, central division of the Shell- 
mar-Betner Division, with his office 
in Chicago. 


+ 
Tolerance Extension Asked 

Velsicol Corp., division of Arvey 
Corp., Chicago, recently applied to 
the Food and Drug Administration 
for an extension of the tolerance of 
0.1 part per million for residues of 
heptachlor on potatoes. 

The application asked that the 
tolerance be extended to include the 
following raw agricultural commodi- 
ties:—alfalfa, clover, and 
clover; beets, including sugar beets; 
cabbage, brussels sprouts, kohlrabi, 
and cauliflower; corn; cotton; pasture 
and range grass; onions; peanuts; peas; 
sugarcane; sweet potatoes; and tur- 
nips. 


sweet 


+ 

Ohio Pesticide Institute Meeting 

The 1955 meeting and field tour 
of the O. P. I. will be held at Wooster 
and various points in Northern Ohio. 
The dates are August 9, 10, and 11. 
The first two days of this period will 
coincide with a meeting of the North 
Central Division of the American 
Phytopathological Society, also to be 
held in Wooster, on August 8, 9, 
and 10. 

e 

Young Appoints Syntron as Rep 

Mr. D. G. Black, vice president 
in charge of sales of the Syntron Co., 
Homer City, Penna., and Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Geist, general sales manager 
of the Young Machinery Co., Muncy, 
Penna., jointly announced that ar- 
rangements have been completed 
whereby the Syntron Company sales 
representatives will handle the sale of 
Young’s Transvair Pneumatic Con- 
veying systems. 
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The Young Machinery Company 
will design and manufacture the com- 
plete transvair systems including the 
transvair turbine fans, transvair col-- 
lectors, rotary air lock feeder val- 
ves, and piping at their Muncy, Pa., 
plant. 

e 


Pacific ESA Meet at Riverside 

Entomologists from nine western 
states, Hawaii, Canada and Mexico 
will gather in Riverside, California, 
June 22-24, for the 39th annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Branch, Entom- 
ological Society of America. 


Included among the many re- 


search reports to be given are two 
dealing with the yellow clover aphid 
and the Khapra beetle, which are 


currently of great economic import- 


ance. Special attention will also be 
given to the Mexican and Oriental 
fruit flies. 

Invitational speakers will report 
on recent advances in air carrier 
spray equipment in citrus orchards 
and parasitic mite Aerial 
spray application of insecticides and 
insect population dynamics will also 
be discussed. 

John B. Steinweden, regional co- 
ordinator for the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is chairman of 
the Pacific Branch. Martin M. 
Barnes, entomologist on the River- 
side campus of the University of 
California, is program chairman. 
Meeting headquarters will be in the 
Mission Inn, 3649 Seventh St., River- 
side. It is anticipated that a large 
number of the 1,000 branch mem- 
bers will participate in the confer- 
ence. 


larvae. 


Limestone Institute Holds Conf. 

Highlight of the tenth annual 
convention of the National Agri- 
cultural Limestone Institute, held re- 
cently in Washington, D. C. was a 
panel discussion on the Agricultural 
Conservation Program. Featured also 
were speeches by Senator Frank Carl- 
son (Republican, Kansas) and con- 
gressman Jamie L. Whitten (Demo- 
crat, Miss.), and a panel discussion 
on promotion of agricultural lime- 
stone. 


Kapusta Joins U.S. Potash 
United States Potash Co., New 

York, has just announced the appoint- 

ment of Edwin C. Kapusta as techni- 


cal service director. Dr. Kapusta will 
join the staff of United States Potash 
on July Ist. 

Dr. Kapusta has been with the 
National Fertilizer Association, serv- 
ing as its chemical engineer, since 
July, 1951. He is a graduate of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, was 
awarded his master’s degree from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
his Ph.D. in chemical engineering 
from Iowa State College where he 
was engaged in fertilizer research for 
the engineering experiment station of 
the college. He served in the Naval 
Reserve during 1943-46 and was 
previously with the American Cyana- 
mid Company at its Stamford Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Dr. Kapusta is presently in 
charge of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation’s work in the field of tech- 
nical service and research on fertilizer 
manufacturing technology involving 
liaison between the National Ferti- 
lizer Association and state, federal 
and private agencies engaged in such 
studies. He has served as co-secretary 
of NFA’s Plant Food Research Com- 
mittee, and has been active on the 
fertilizer technology subcommittee of 
the National Joint Committee on 
Fertilizer Application as well as sev 
eral other industry groups dealing 
with chemical control and fertilizer 
technology. He is well-known in 
fertilizer industry circles for his ef- 
forts in promoting improved fertilizer 
technology and has authored many 
articles on fertilizer production and re- 
search. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and Phi Lamb- 
da Upsilon, Tau Beta Pi, and Sigma 


Xi societies. 
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Extra Care 


Means 
Better Bags 
for You 


V-C representative discusses customer's 
new printing plate with V-C engraver. 
Bag Division representatives work 
closely with top production personnel 
to make sure rigid specifications are 
carefully followed. 


Part of a battery of heavy rollers which 
super-seal pasted bags. Carefully ap- 
plied fast-drying glue and eight minutes 
of constant, heavy pressure from these 
rollers securely bond the surfaces of all 
pasted V-C bags. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 


P ~ "| Experienced inspectors carefully ex- 
: amine newly tubed bags before they 
. / move on to sewing machines. Careful 
' inspections after every step in the pro- 
> ae duction of V-C Multiwall Bags mean 
ae = a better package for your product. 
en : Le - . 
© ea — Pn 2 
- ee —. — _ 


V-C Multiwall Bags are made by people who understand the 
importance of careful construction. It’s this extra care in 
construction that makes V-C multiwalls better for your 
product. Extra care plus modern bag-making methods, ma- 
terials and machinery give V-C multiwalls the ability to 
stand rough treatment while your product is being shipped 
or stored. Without cost or obligation, ask for full details about 
better-built V-C Multiwall Bags. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga - Wilmington, N.C. * New York, N. Y. * E. St. Louis, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Carolina-Virginia Pesticide Formulators 


Hold First Meeting May 3 in Raleigh 


MEETING of the new Caro- 

linas Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Association will be held at 
the Scandia Village “In the Pines,” 
near Raleigh, N. C., May 3 and 4, it 
has been announced by J. B. Mad- 
drey, secretary-treasurer, Planters 
Chemical Corp., Norfolk. Organiza- 
tion of the association was completed 
January 5, at which time by-laws 
were adopted and officers and direc- 
tors elected. 

The officers of the association 
are as follows: president—W. R. 
Peele, W. R. Peele Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; first vice-president—W. P. 
Crown, Carolina Chemicals, Inc., 
West Columbia, S. C.; second vice- 
president—J. Myron Maxwell, Max- 
well Insecticide Co., Raleigh, N. C.; 
and secretary-treasurer—J. B. Mad- 
drey, Planters Chemical Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va. The board of directors 
include the officers and the following 
additional members: John J. Diem, 
Southern Agricultural Insecticides, 
Inc., Hendersonville, N. C.; John 
Daly, Daly Herring Co., Kinston, 
N. C.; W. C. Pickett, Farmers Co- 
operative Exchange, Inc., Statesville, 
N. C.; and Ralph S. Tiller, Southern 
Agricultural Chemicals, Inc., Kings- 
tree, S. C. 

Membership in the new group is 
restricted to persons who are residents 
of North Carolina, South Carolina 
or Virginia, and engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing pesticide prod- 
ucts. Suppliers of agricultural chem- 
icals to members of the association are 
eligible for associate membership. 

The objects and purposes of the 
association are set forth as follows in 
the by-laws: 


“To procure and disseminate useful 
knowledge and information pertaining to 
the scientific development of agriculture; 
to advise, assist and cooperate with legisla- 
tive and regulatory bodies and administra- 
tive agencies in procuring progressive legis- 
lation and regulation relating to agricul- 
tural chemicals; to promote better under- 
standing, cooperation and a high standard 
of ethics among all persons interested in 
the improvement of agriculture; to carry 
on educational and public relations pro- 
grams to increase the public knowledge, 
acceptance, and proper use of pesticides; 
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and to foster and promote within the 
framework of a competitive free enter- 
prise system, the lawful and legal inter- 
ests of the pesticide industry.” 


The annual meeting of the group 
is to be held in November, at which 
time officers and directors will be 
elected. In addition to the annual 
meeting, a mid-year meeting will also 
be held each year in May, June or 
July, at a time and place to be fixed 
by the board of directors. 

Charter members of the organi- 
zation include representatives of the 
following companies: Apex Chemical 
Company, Apex, N. C.; Cape Fear 
Chemical Co., Elizabethtown, N. C.; 
Carolina Chemicals, Inc., W. Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Carter Insecticide Co., 
Wallace, N. C.; Daly Herring Com- 
pany, Kinston, N. C.; Farmers Co- 
operative Exchange, Inc., Statesville, 
N. C.; Farm Service Company, Wil- 
son, N. C.; Howerton Gowen Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Graham 
Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
H & M Chemical Co., Sumter, S. C.; 
Kirby Chemical Co., Severn, N. C.; 
Maxwell Insecticide Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; W. R. Peele Co., Clayton, 
N. C.; Planters Chemical Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Southern Agricultural 
Chemicals, Inc., Kingstree, S$. C.; 
Southern Agricultural Insecticides, 
Inc., Hendersonville, N. C. 


Representatives of the following 
companies are listed as associate mem- 


W. R. Peele 
President 


bers: Floridin Company, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Glendon Pyrophyllite Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc. New York; Lebanon 
Chemical Co., Lebanon, Pa.; Prentiss 
Drug and Chemical Co., New York; 
Theodore Riedeburg Associates, New 
York; R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 


York. 
* 


Dorr Opens New Offices 

Dorr-Oliver Inc, Stamford, 
Conn., announces the relocation of 
their Chicago office in Merchandise 
Mart and the opening of a new office 
in the Midland Building in Cleve- 
land. Staff formerly located in both 
Chicago and Evanston will be housed 
in the new Chicago office. 


. 
Wise, New Spencer Sales Rep. 
New Alabama representative 


for Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., is Ulay K. Wise, a veteran 
farm service official. He was former- 
ly employed in an agricultural role 
with the Veterans Administration. 


A leaflet on safety precautions in the 
use of agricultural chemicals and disposi- 
tion of used containers has been prepared 
for distribution by California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. The 


poster emphasizes the need to burn empty 
bags promptly and suggests that non-re- 
turnable liquid containers be washed, 
punctured and, when possible, buried. 
The leaflet is illustrated below. 


California pn 
Spray Chemical ..—7 ss 


Safety Leaflet 
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Shurfevant- 
ICRONIZER 


Reduces Solids to Micron Sizes 


The new Sturtevant Micronizer grinding 
machine is a fluid jet grinder especially de- 
signed to reduce solid materials to particle 
sizes in the micron ranges. 

Sturtevant Micronizers are used for simul- 
taneous dry grinding and classification of 
solids. The variety of materials that can be 
processed is large and includes both metallic 
and non-metallic minerals and ores, metals, 
pigments, insecticides, fungicides, pharma- 
ceuticals, plastics, dyes and numerous other 
organic and inorganic products. Available in 
capacities from 4% to 3000 pounds per hour. 


Other Sturtevant Pulverizing Equipment for Rapid Reduction of Materials... 
Especially Applicable for Initial Grinding of Products for the Micronizer Mill 


JAW CRUSHERS for coarse, intermediate and RING-ROLL MILLS for medium and fine re- 
ROTARY FINE CRUSHERS for intermediate hne reduction of hard or soft substances. Heavy duction (10 to 200 mesh), hard or soft materials. 
and fine reduction (down to 4"). Open door or light duty. Cam and Roller action. Special Very durable, small quer. Operated in closed 
accessibility. Soft or moderately hard materials. crushers for Ferro-alloys. Several types, many circuit with Screen or Air Separator. Open door 
Eficient granulators. Excellent preliminary Sizes. accessibility. Many sizes. No scrapers, plows, 


Crushers preceding Pulverizers. pushers, or shields. 


CRUSHING ROLLS tor granulation, coarse ot SWING-SLEDGE MILLS for coarse and AIR SEPARATOR for separation of fines to 
fine, hard or soft materials. Automatic adjust- medium reduction (down to 20 mesh). Open 325 mesh and finer. Increases output from 
ments. Crushing shocks balanced. For ory oe door accessibility. Soft, moderately hard, tough 25% to 300% ... lowers power costs by 50%. 
wel fodpcnos, , ape 8 x 5 to 38 x 20. The or fibrous substances. Built ia several types and Capacities 4 to 50 tons per hour output. 


standard for abrasives. many sizes. 
Registered trademark of the Sturtevant Mill Company 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASS. 
DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF DENS AND EXCAVATORS © MIXERS © ‘SCREENS © PULVERIZERS © ELEVATORS © AND COMPLETE FERTILIZER UNITS 
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Decker To Be WACA Speaker 

The program for the summer 
meeting of the Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, to be held 


George C. Decker 
June 21, 1955 at the Hotel Clark, 
Los Angeles, will feature Dr. George 
C. Decker, president of the Entomo- 
logical Society of America, as lunch- 
eon speaker. His subject will be “Inte- 
gration of Industrial and Govern- 
mental Research on Pesticides.” Mr. 
John F. Neace, manager, Marsh Avia- 
tion Co., Phoenix, Arizona, will dis- 
cuss “Package Deals.” 
Mr. L. S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary, National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Washington, 
D. C. will be a guest at the mor- 
ning business session which starts at 
10 A.M. A “get acquainted” social 
hour, starting at 11:45 A.M. will 
precede the 12:30 P.M. luncheon. Ad- 
journment is slated for 3 P.M. or 
earlier, to enable members and guests 
to reach the Riverside meeting of the 
Entomological Society of America 
which opens the next morning. 
+ 
Radiation for Pest Control 
The atomic energy department 
of American Machine & Foundry Co. 
- has announced plans for commercial 
radiation equipment to kill insects in 
stored grains and prevent sprouting of 
. potatoes for as long as 15 months. 
Although it has been known for 
some time that radiation can be used 
for this purpose, AMF Co. says that 
its designs are the first developed by 
industry for commercial equipments. 
W. E. Chamberlain, assistant to the 
director of AMF’s atomic energy de- 
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partment, announced at an atomic 11 at Roanoke, Va. General chair- 
energy conference, sponsored in San man, Thomas J. Clarke, will give an 
Francisco by Stanford Research Insti- estimate of the section's progress in 
tute and the Atomic Industrial Forem, —_ respect to organization, national stand- 
that preliminary studies of the equip- ing and new participants. Mr. Clarke 
ment give promise of a low-cost, ef- will emphasize participation of fer- 
fective and flexible means of control- tilizer companies through appoint- 
ling grain insects. ment of personnel to the various com- 
. mittees. Another project to be dis- 

Fert. Safety Committee to Meet = cussed by Mr. Clarke is an improved 
The executive committee of the reporting system, whereby informa- 
fertilizer section of the National tion pertaining to progress reports 
Safety Council recently announced may reach the fertilizer plants more 
rapidly. 


program plans for its meeting June 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 
If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 


Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
55% Manganese as metallic 

The Highest Test Nutritional 
Manganese 

Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 
Non-irritating to Workmen 
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Pee Fakes 


WEED and GRASS KILLER 


LOW RATE OF APPLICATION— 
EFFECTIVELY DESTROYS WEEDS AND GRASSES 
NOTHING TO MIX—NO WATER TO HAUL 
NONCORROSIVE « NONFLAMMABLE 
NONSELECTIVE =T 
d>> 


*UREABOR is a trade-mark of 
Berax Consolidated, Limited 


Easy to apply! 
Just a man and 
a poil is all you need! 


: 


- UREABOR: 


You get Ful Seasons Contre! 
tom Che Afgoteation! 


You'll rid any area of unsightly and fire-hazardous 
weeds with less effort—less cost—by applying new 
easy-to-use UREABOR Weed Killer. Only one easy 
dry application per year can end your weed prob- 
lems for the season! Yes, UREABOR maintains its 
activity in the root zone for long periods —destroy- 
ing existing growth and preventing regrowth. 
Control may continue for a year, or longer. 


FOR DRY APPLICATION—BY HAND 
OR MECHANICALLY 


Because of its granular form, UREABOR Weed 
Killer is easily broadcast by hand yet works well 
with all types of mechanical spreaders. And you'll 
appreciate the low rates of only | to 2 Ibs. per 100 
square feet. However, the fact that there is nothing 
to mix; no water to haul and, therefore, no costly, 
heavy equipment to supply, is a most attractive 
feature. Remember that UREABOR is always ready 
to use— DRY! 


Write for Further Information 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAK CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


630 SHATTO PLACE + LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Calif. Fertilizer Conference 

Pesticide-fertilizer mixtures and 
fertilizer demonstrations on range 
land were among the subjects re- 
ported to the third Annual California 
Fertilizer Conference, held April 26 
at Davis, Calif. Featured during the 
afternoon session were panel discus- 
sions of “Field and Forage Crops,” 
“Vegetable Crops,” and “Deciduous 
and Citrus Fruit Crops.” 

M. E. McCollam, American Pot- 
ash Institute, San Jose, Calif., led off 
the morning meeting with a talk on 
“Developing Potash Use in Cali- 
fornia.” Later A. George Park, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, delivered a progress report 
on fertilizer demonstrations on range 
land and Allen B. Lemmon, Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Chemistry, Sacra- 
mento, diccussed _ pesticide-fertilizer 
mixtures. 

Moderators and participants in 
the panel groups were: “Field and 
Forage Crops,” John Tollefson, Tri- 
angle Co., Salinas, Calif., moderator; 
W. E. Martin, University of Cali- 
fornia extension service, Berkeley; 
W. A. Williams, U.C., Davis; G. D. 
Manuel, Spreckels Sugar Co., San 
Francisco; Guy F. MacLeod, Sun- 
land Industries, Fresno; D. S. Mik- 
kelsen, U.C., Davis; and A. George 
Park. 

“Vegetable Crops”: Weir Fet- 
ters, The Best Fertilizer Co., Stock- 
ton, moderator; J. E. Knott, U.C., 
Davis; Forest Fullmer, American Pot- 
ash Institute, Newport Beach; O. A. 
Lorenz, U.C., Davis; John Pryor, 
John Pryor and Co., Salinas; and 
Howard Hawkins, Golden State Plant 
Food Co., Glendora. 

“Deciduous and Citrus Fruit 
Crops”: Robert E. Whiting, Swift 
& Co., Hayward, moderator; E. L. 
Proebsting, D. G. Aldrich, Jr., 
Omund Lilleland, and E. F. Serr, 
all of the University of California 
at Davis. 

Conference members attended a 
banquet April 26 at El Rancho Hotel, 
West Sacramento, at which Dr. H. G. 
Gramlich, former director of agricul- 


tural development of the Chicago and 


North Western Railway System, Chi- 
cago, delivered an address titled, 
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“What's Around the Corner.” Final 
event was a joint breakfast meeting, 
April 27, of the members of the Uni- 
versity of California Fertilizer Com- 
mittee and the Soil Improvement 
Committee of the California Fertilizer 
Association. The latter organization 
sponsors the conference. 


Officials of the California Ferti- 
lizer Association are B. H. Jones, 
president; W. E. Snyder, vice presi- 
dent; V. A. Frizzell, secretary, and 
Jack Baker, treasurer. Millar E. Mc- 
Collam is chairman of the Soil Im- 


provement Committee. 


Nicholson Vice Pres. of Davison 

Appointment of F. Clayton 
Nicholson as vice-president of the 
Davison Chemical Company Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., in charge of 
chemical operations, was announced 
recently. Mr. Nicholson's responsi- 
bilities include operations at Davison's 
Curtis Bay Works, Baltimore; Cin- 
cinnati Division; Florida Phosphate 
Division (Bartow), and Lake Charles 
(La.) Division. He succeeds William 
B. McCloskey who has been named 
vice-president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
in charge of administrative controls. 


A complete series of aromatic petroleum naph- 
thas, coal tar naphthas, heavy naphthas, coal 
tar heavy naphthas, solvent oils and heavy oils. 
Each solvent is carefully fractionated so that 
product specifications are closely maintained. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 

Please send me ao copy of your bulletin 
describing Picco Solvents and Solvent 
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Manu factured by 

— —_ CHEMAGRO 

— CORPORATION 
New York. N. ¥- 


SYSTOX* 


On 


COTTON 


Sor control of aphids and mites 


x REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ninol Reviews Emulsifier Development 


RIOR to World War II most 
P; the insecticides used in the 
agricultural field were inorganics such 
as calcium arsenate or botanicals like 
pyrethrum. These were simply ap- 
plied as water slurries or oil solutions, 
and surface active agents were not 
required except for the occasional use 
of soap to wet down foliage. 

With the introduction of DDT 
this picture suddenly changed, and 
an urgent need arose for synthetic 
emulsifiers to form emulsions of DDT 
in soft, hard or sea water. As the 
result of a “crash program” carried 
out during the war, nonionic sur- 
factants were selected as best suited 
for the task, and up to about 1950, 
nonionic emulsifiers were almost the 
only types used in pesticide formula- 
tions. 

As newer toxicants like chlor- 
dane, toxaphene, parathion and herbi- 
cides began to enter the field, it grad- 
ually became evident that the simple 
nonionic emulsifiers were deficient in 
several respects. For one thing, spon- 
taneity of emulsification was poor, 
agitation being required to effect 
complete dispersion. Creaming rates 
were also undersirably high, the 
emulsified insecticides separating out 
quite rapidly on standing. In many 
cases, rather high concentrations of 
emulsifier were required, in the order 
of five to ten per cent, for adequate 
performance, representing an appre- 
ciable fraction of the formulation 
costs. 

During the wartime program at 
the USDA's Orlando laboratory, a 
few attempts had been made to in- 
vestigate anionic emulsifiers such as 
sodium alkyl aryl sulfonates or 
lauryl sulfates, as well as blends of 
these anionics with nonionic emulsi- 
fiers, but this line of investigation 
was not pushed far. About 1948 a 
few commercial blends of this type 
were introduced to the trade but still 
left considerable to be desired. 

During the course of an experi- 
mental program in the utilization of 
liquid sulfur trioxide, Ninol Labora- 
tories, Chicago, discovered that certain 
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alkaline earth sulfonates, such as the 
calciums salt of alkyl benzene sul- 
fonic acids synergized the action of 
many nonionic emulsifiers. It was 
found that blended emulsifiers of this 
type give a great degree of spon- 
taneity even when used in small quan- 
tities. These alkaline earth-based 
emulsifiers also decrease creaming 
rates, giving emulsions of superior 
stability, the company states. 


Neb. Liquid Fertilizer Plant 

Phillips Petroleum Co.'s wholly 
owned subsidiary, Curry Chemical 
Co. has announced plans for immedi- 
ate construction of a 40-ton per day 
liquid mixed fertilizer plant near its 
dry fertilizer mixing facilities at 
Scottsbluff, Neb. The new plant will 
be equipped to produce liquid fer- 
tilizers containing the basic plant 
foods, nitrogen and phosphate, along 
with potash when desired. The plant 
is expected to be in operation by 
late spring 1955. 


Pike’s Peak 


ABSORBENT CLAY 


A SUPER CARRIER 
AN OUTSTANDING DILUENT 


| 
Nor only will you save on ton prices, but Pike’s | 
Peak Clay will help speed up production. Its high de- 


ing all toxicants. Pike’s Peak’s uniformly low moisture 
and pH of approximately 5 assure you of complete 


| 
| gree of absorbency improves grinding and impregnat- | 
| | 
| 


compatibility with a wide range of toxicants. 


The extremely fine particle sizes provides outstanding 
flow characteristics before and after impregnation. 
The standard grind is guaranteed 95% through 325 


mesh with a variety of other particle sizes available to 


meet your specifications, 


A trial in your plant will convince you. Write today | 
for complete technical data. 


GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY | 


| 1820 ROSCOE STREET 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS | 
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This year...PLAN SOUNDLY, 


BUY EARLY, ORDER ENOUGH 


from the “ONE-STOP” source for all your important Base 
Materials and Toxicants. 


| GENERAL CHEMICAL 


When you specify “General Chemical” you get the best in basic toxicants 
for dust mixes and spray concentrates. And you buy from a single, depend- 
able source, with a background of sound research and production experi- 
ence spanning four decades. So order now, and order enough for the coming 
year. Call General Chemical today! 


TDE (DDD) LEAD ARSENATE “PHYGON” 
Technical, Floke Stondard Technical 
Dust Bose (50% TOE) Astringent 

Basic 

2,4-D WEED KILLERS 

DOT 2A4-D Acid, and Technicol Esters’ 
Technical, Floke or Gronulor CALCIUM ARSENATE 
Low Lime 2,4,5-T 
BHC Acid, and Technical Esters 
Technical, 15% and 4% gamma 

PARATHION 
Grn Seen, ES Goeme aunties TCA SODIUM SALT 

Emulsifiable (2 & 4 Ibs. per gallon) 90% Dry Powder 
LINDANE 50% Liquid Concentrate 
Technical 
Dust Bose, 25%, 75% FERBAM 
Emvlsifiable Concentrote, 20% Dust Base (76% ferric POTASSIUM CYANATE 
Ol Concontrete, 27% dimethyidithiocarbomote) 


ORGANIC MITICIDES MALEIC HYDRAZIDE 40% 


Ovex (p-chlerepheny! p-chloroben- oe 
zene sultonote) hnicol st Bose 
. dimethy te) ALANAP 


‘cal Depor 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DiVISION — 
ALLIED CHEMICAL A BYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Siroet, New York 6, N. Y. 
Se-ving Agriculture from Coast to Coast 
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TVA to Produce Phosphate 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
announced recently intentions to go 
ahead with plans for the production 
and distribution of diammonium phos- 
phate. 

TVA reports that the operation 
does not require a new plant but can 
be carried out satisfactorily with exist- 
ing facilities which have been en- 
larged to produce forty thousand tons 
annually. 

“Under conditions which can 
now be foreseen,” TVA _ stated, 
“about 20,000 tons will be produced 
in fiscal year 1956 for basic agro- 
nomic research, farm test-demonstra- 
tions and educational sales. This com- 
pares with a potential market for 
commercial production of several 
hundred thousand tons annually.” 
Production at the outset of fiscal year 
1955 will be somewhat under 5,000 
tons for all program uses, the agency 
explained. 

Pricing policy, TVA explains, 
will be based on estimated costs for 
commercial production, with such re- 
ductions from this scale as are neces- 
sary to encourage dealers and farmers 
to use the product. 

e 
Montrose Reports DDVP Price 

Montrose Chemcal Co., Newark, 
N. J., has established a price of $3.50 
per pound for DDVP (dimethyl 
dichlorovinyl phosphate) to properly- 
qualified commercial organizations. 
DDVP, which is being made by 
Montrose on a pilot plant scale for 
experimental purposes only, is being 
supplied in reasonable quantities to 
the government, universities and si- 
milar public institutions at no charge. 
Montrose reports that the price range 
of the 100% technical material will 
be 50-75¢ per lb. 

e 
Tolerance on Crag Herbicide 

The Food and Drug Adminis 
tration announced recently that toler- 
ances for residues of Crag Herbicide-1 
have been established under Public 
Law 518, the Miller Act. Crag Her- 
bicide-1 (SES) is the first material to 
be accepted for use under this new 
law. It is reported that normal resi- 
dues on the crops for which it is 
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used are so slight that they are harm- 
less. The crops are peanuts, straw- 


berries and asparagus. 
° 


Vulcan Steel Container Names 


appointed 
New York repre- 
sentative for Vul- 


Just 


1940. 


can Con- 
tainer Bir- 
mingham, Alaba- 
ma, Donoher 


started in the con- 
tainer business in 
His head- 
quarters office is 
in Bloomfield, N. J. 


Gallowhur Moves to Ossining 
Gallowhur Chemical Corp., 


manufacturer of agricultural and in- 
dustrial chemicals such as fungicides, 
herbicides, quarternary ammonium 
compounds, orchard sprays and slime 
control chemicals, moved its New 
York office to the Ossining, N. Y. 
plant site early in April. 
Announced also was the appoint- 
ment of John H. Holton, Jr., formerly 
with Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 


as general manager. 


Stress-tree as 
screen openings. 


Continuous testing for conformance te 


specificotions gvcrentees top resistance to 
oabresion, set and fatigue. 


All weeving equipment and looms a 


designed, built and maintained within the 
Ludlow-Sayler plants to insure uncommon 


accuracy, quality and durability. 

99 years of accumulated know-how shows up 
in longer service, assured dependability, iow- 
er maintenence of Ludiow-Sayler products. 
Prompt shipment of most popular screen 
sizes end types from stock reduces down 
time and cost. 


“A 


a 


Date beak cht 
of helpful information 
and tobles on wire 
cloth and screen for 
all your needs, 


LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


615 South Newstead Avenue, St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
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) for sidedressing young corn 


» for topdressing pastures 


Available in 100 pound bags 


and bulk 


Sy is the time to stock up on your USS 
Ammonium Sulphate for the big corn side- 
dress demand that will be starting up in just 
a few weeks. Farmers who have neglected to 
plow under sufficient nitrogen must sidedress 
to get top yields. Urge them to do it early so 
that the rain will have a chance to carry the 
nitrogen down into the root zone where it will 
give best growth results. Avoid root pruning 
by sidedressing at the first cultivation. 

USS Ammonium Sulphate has proved an 
ideal nitrogen source for corn sidedress because 
it is so easy to use . . . always dry and free-flow- 
ing and less corrosive than similar materials. 


Another important summer market for USS 
Ammonium Sulphate is pasture topdress, after 


L 
UNITED STATES STee 


the first grazing. Nitrogen-enriched soils pro- 
duce heavy yields of high protein grass. And, 
nitrogen promotes quick regrowth, boosts the 
carrying capacity of each acre during the sea- 
son. 

For pasture topdress too, USS Ammonium 
Sulphate is very popular. Its ammonia nitro- 
gen resists leaching yet is available when the 
plants actually need it. Promote the use of 
nitrogen for corn sidedress and for pasture top- 
dress this summer. Remember that better 
yields for farmers mean bigger business for 
you. And for best results from nitrogen, sell 
USS Ammonium Sulphate. 


USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE (3) 


y 
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Tor U88 Ammonium Sufphare... 
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Baughman Appoints Hudson 
Hugh Hudson, head of Hudson 
Sales Co., Riverside, Calif, has been 
appointed sales manager for the West 
Coast Division of 
Baughman Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., 
Jerseyville, Ill. 
Mr. Hudson 
and three sales- 
men will service 
Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and 
California—plus British Columbia and 
Alberta in Canada 


+ 

Armour Buyer Retires 

Harry C. Moore has retired as 
director of purchases of Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga., after 47 
years of service. Mr. Moore started 
with the firm in 1907 as assistant 
chemist in the Atlanta laboratory. In 
1926-27, as chief chemist and direc- 
tor of chemical control, he was among 
the first to begin the commercial am- 
moniation of superphosphate and fer- 
tilizers using ammonical liquor. 


7 
AAR Weed Control Project 

Chemical control of vegetation 
along railroad rights of way is the 
subject of a research project spon- 
sored by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, with cooperation from 
specialists at the state universities of 
Iowa, Montana and Florida. Some 
results of this work are reviewed in 
the third annual report of the Asso- 
ciation’s Research Center, located at 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

1954 studies indicate that more 
applications of chlorate and chlorate 
mixtures are necessary for control of 
weeds in Florida than in Iowa or 
Montana. Best results have been ob- 
tained from treatment at an early 
growth stage. Use of oils from crack- 
ing processes is reported “promising,” 
particularly for control of annual 
weeds. 

No fully acceptable non-selec- 
tive material has been developed for 
both grain and weeds, perennials and 
annuals, although several new prod- 
ucts show promise on the basis of 
the past year’s work. Some combina- 
tions with 2, 4-D (not further speci- 
fied in the report) are also giving 
favorable results. According to the 
report, “the phenyl urea compounds 
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are expensive and have produced cx- 
tremely variable results, from com- 
plete control with 10 Ibs. per acre, 
to very poor control at 60 Ibs. per 
acre. Their use this year as addi- 
tives to other chemicals, however, 
shows good results experimentally. 
Borax compounds give good results 
and carry over when used in sufh- 
cient amounts—3,000 to 4,000 Ibs. of 
commercial ore per acre. Weather 
conditions have been found important 
but have not been fully evaluated. 


ster aT 
Fivie TEMP. 
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Find Potash Patent 

The first patent known to have 
been issued by the United States, a 
long-lost document describing an im- 
provement in potash making, was re- 
cently discovered in a trunk of papers 
given to the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety about a year ago. The patent, 
signed by George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, is now on display 
at the Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


YOU CAN BUY ISA... 


LRT 


Bie 


——S=>. MAGNETIC => 


For any application . . . 


in storage facilities for LP-Gas or Ammonia, 


domestic or commercial . . . there's a ‘‘Visible'’ Float Gauge! 


And of course, it's the very finest in quality of craftsmanship 


and materials . 
. .. thoroughly tested! 


. . precision made . . . accurately calibrated 


Write today for details and prices on the gauge best suited to your 
needs . . . you'll find it in the “Visible” Line. 


= 
SQUIBB 


1213 S. AKARD, DALLAS 


a! 
TAYLOR 


2545 SUMMER, 


MEEDER EQUIPT. CO., 1745 N. EASTERN, LOS ANGELES 32 
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Fert. Section Names Officers 

William H. Stone, Wilson & 
Toomer, Jacksonville, Fla., was elected 
chairman at the recent meeting of 
the fertilizer section of the Southern 
Safety Conference held in New Or- 
leans, La. Other officials elected were 
S. Lee, Cotton Producers Assoc., 
Atlanta, vice-chairman, and M. J. 
Hattier, Cotton Oil Co., New Or- 
leans, recorder. 

Some of the reports presented 
at the meeting were “Workable Small 


MAKE Wineralized 


FERTILIZER 
THE ¢ (SU Way 
Cosy 


with Tennesiee’s f 


Custom-Formajated - ¢ 


Mineral eames 4 


a 


Plant Safety Program,” Harold R. 
Krueger, Snyder Chemical Co., To- 
peka, Kan., and “Handling Ammonia 
Solutions Safely,” Charles L. Me- 
Daniel, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Ark. 
7 

NFU To Mine N.M. Potash 

A contract for joint develop- 
ment of potash reserves owned by the 
National Farmers Union in southeast 
New Mexico was signed with Kerr- 
McGee Oil Industries, Inc. last month, 


Net 6, 
nor 4, 


fuk] added 
re i; t! 


é \ It’s easy to have a completely mineral- 
| fertilizer whtn you use Tennessee's 
Cufatom- Formulated Mineral Mixtures. 


We ous 
cal 


is only 


tom mix any combination of min- 
your own specifications—there 
ne ingredient to add to your 


regular f&tilizer to have a completely 
balanced plapt food—no additional labor 


Castow | ormutated 
MINERAL MIXTURES 


your plant in b 
fully mixed in controlled amounts of sol- 


or mixing facilities. Tennessee’s Custom- 
Formulated Miperal Mixtures come to 


or bag already care- 


uble, readily availaRle forms of Copper, 
Manganese, Iron, Zing, Magnesium and 
Boron. With a Tene Custom-Form- 
ulated Mineral Mixture*-you cut down 
on raw material cost, ndinber of items 


purchased and handling tifge. 


TENNESSEE ran. CORPORATION 


617-29 Grent Building, Atlante, Georgia 


NFU announced. The agreement re- 
portedly calls for Kerr-McGee to sink 
the first mine shaft near Artesia, 
N. M. James G. Patton, president of 
NFU, predicted that the properties 
“will be in the commercial produc- 
tion of potash by 1956.” 
. 

Chem. Exposition Scheduled 

The 25th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will be held at the Com- 
mercial Museum and Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Dec. 5-9, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by In- 
ternational Exposition Co., New York, 
managers of the event. The exposi- 
tion will cover application of chemis- 
try and chemical engineering to in- 
dustry with emphasis on products and 
techniques discovered during the two 
years since the last exposition was 
held. As of this writing, more than 
three hundred applications for space 
have been received. 

. 
NFA Issues Sampling Methods 

A summary of sampling methods 
employed by state fertilizer control 
officials has been compiled by the 
Chemical Control Section Plant Food 
Research Committee, NFA, and issued 
as a bulletin to NFA members. The 
report reviews catalogue methods 
presently used to sample bagged fer- 
tilizer and points out differences in 
sampling methods employed by state 
agencies. 

7 
Forestry Assoc. Plans Awards 

The Awards Committee of The 
American Forestry Association is now 
receiving nominations for the annual 
Conservation Awards, Members of 
the Committee are: Lowell Besley, 
AFA; Rep. Watkins M. Abbitt, 
(D-Va.); M. D. Mobley, American 
Vocational Association, Inc.; Robert 
N. Hoskins, Industrial Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad; Bryce C. Browning, 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District; Arthur R. Spillers, U. S. 
Forest Service; Louis H. Wilson, Sec- 
retary and Director of Information, 
American Plant Food Council. 

The awards presentations will be 
made at Jacksonville, Florida, October 
5, in conjunction with the 1955 an- 
nual meeting of the Association in 
that city. 
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"54 Corn Borer Losses Up 

Almost 192 million bushels of 
grain corn worth more than $261 
million—about 7 per cent of the na- 
tional crop—were destroyed by the 
European corn borer in 1954, accord- 
ing to an estimate by the U.S. Dept- 
ment of Agriculture. This is more 
than double 1953's estimated 3 per 
cent loss of 90 million bushels worth 
more than $125 million. Last year's 
losses have been topped only once, in 
1949, when corn destroyed by the 
borer was estimated at almost 314 
million bushels worth nearly $350 
million. Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota suffered heaviest losses 
to the insect. 


. 

Safety Award to Am. Potash 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, has been present- 
ed an award of honor by the National 
Safety Council for the company’s 
safety record set during 1954. This 
is the Council's highest award. The 
1954 accident rate was the lowest in 
the company’s history and was 89 per 
cent lower than the Safety Council's 
so-called “par accident rate.” 


Oldbury Construction in Miss. 

Earl L. Whitford, president of 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., an- 
nounced recently that the company 
will soon start construction of an 
addition to the Mississippi Works. 
Plans have been completed for the 
expansion of sodium chlorate produc- 
tion facilities, and the actual con- 
struction is scheduled to start next 
month. Oldbury produces sodium 
chlorate at Niagara Falls, as well as 
at Columbus, Miss. 


. 
Wisconsin Alumni Campaign 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, Wisc., reports 
continued success in its fourth an- 
nual Rat and Mouse Control Achieve- 
ment Award Campaign, initiated in 
the late fall of 1954. As of the latest 
report, there are 1,882 clubs enrolled 
in the current campaign as compared 
with 1,409 for last year. 

It has been suggested that one 
reason for increased interest in rodent 
control is the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s intensified enforcement 
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of its grain sanitation program, where- 
by unclean grain is downgraded to 
feed classification. 
e 

Pacific C. Names Canadian Rep. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co., Los 
Angeles, recently named the agricul- 
tural chemicals department of Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd. as eastern Cana- 
dian distributor for its agricultural 
chemicals products, including two 
non selective weed killers and soil 
sterilants: poly-bor-chlorate and con- 
centrated Borascu (sodium borate). 


"54 Potash Deliveries Up 9% 
Deliveries of potash in North 
America during 1954 amounted to 
3,522,213 tons of salts containing an 
equivalent of 2,059,643 tons K,O, 
again a new record high according 
to the American Potash Institute. 
This was an increase of 178,259 tons 
K,O or 99% over 1953. Deliveries 
by the seven leading domestic produc- 
ers were 1,909,255 tons K,O, an in- 


crease of 11% over last year. Imports 
were 150,388 tons K,O, a 5% de- 
crease under last year. 


Stauffer 


eee CHEMICALS 
SINCE MTS 


chemicals for formulators 
and manufactur 3 


SINCE 1885 
RESEARCH 
QUALITY 


EXPERIENCE 
SERVICE 
DEPENDABILITY 


STAUFFER Che 
SULPHURS _ TECHNICAL — 
all grades of available in 
dusting 24 gamma and 
and wettable in 36-40 gamma, 


; | ~PUST BASES AND MIXTURES: . 
WETTABLE POWDERS; EMULSIFIABLE LIQUIDS - 


DDT - Parathion - 


Malathion © 
Chlordane - BHC + Aldrin 


—- Toxaphene + Endrin - Ovex . 
eo Per eae Me ye a 


STAUFFER customers are assured of continu- 
ous supplies of chemicals drawn from ample 
stocks — produced from fresh materials — ac- 
cording to guaranteed strength and exacting 
specifications. Stauffer Chemical Company, 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Report SO. Pollution Study 
A pilot plant study of the use 
of ammonia for removal of sulfur 
dioxide from flue gases was reported 
by H. E. Newall, Fuel Research Sta- 
tion of England, at the first Inter- 
national Congress on Air Pollution 
held recently in New York. The 
pilot scrubs the flue gas with a con- 
centrated solution of ammonium sul- 
fate, sulfite, bisulfite and thiosulfate. 
Removal efficiencies reported were 
80% with a single-stage process and 
95% with a two-stage process. Sul- 
fur is recovered in the form of am- 
monium sulfate and elemental sulfur. 
. 


Progress of S. C. Studies 


South Carolina was among the 
early users of insecticide-fertilizer 
mixtures according to a progress re- 
port given in the Insect and Plant 
Disease Notes prepared by researchers 
of the Clemson Extension Entomology 
and Plant Disease Work. 

The researchers point out that 
since 1948, when insecticides were 
first used to control the sand wire- 
worm, there has been considerable ex- 
pansion of the use of insecticide-fer- 
tilizer mixtures. Combined totals of 
surveys made annually show that more 
than ™% million acres of crop land 
have been satisfactorily treated with 
insecticide-fertilizer mixtures. Usage 
reached a high point in 1954 when 
over 108,000 acres were treated. 

However, all soil insect control 
has not been effected by means of 
insecticide-fertilizer mixtures or by 
seed treatments. A large amount of 
granular insecticides has been applied, 
especially to control the white-fringed 
beetle, as a part of federal-state pro 
grams directed by the Crop Pest Com- 
mission of Clemson College. Insecti- 
cide dusts and sprays are also being 
used. For example, parathion is being 
used on tobacco plant beds as a dust, 
spray, and drench to control white 
grubs, 

The surveys show that insecti- 
cide-fertilizer mixtures have been used 
on the following crops and acreages 
te control the pests listed: Corn, ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres, to control 
sand wireworm, southern corn root- 
worm, and seed corn maggot; Irish 
potatoes, more than 5,000 acres, to 


control wireworms; sweetpotatoes, 1,- 
000 acres, wireworms and elongate 
flea beetles; snap beans, 1,000 acres, 
seed corn maggot; cotton, acreage un- 
known, sand wireworm; and pastures, 
1,200 acres, white grubs. 

The surveys also show that these 
mixtures have proved effective in the 
coastal trucking area to control mole 
crickets, but the acreage is not known. 
Their use on lawns to control white 
grubs is increasing, and apparently 
when the grubs are killed ground 
moles tend to go to other areas. 


Phosphate Plant for S. Africa 


A recently constructed phosphate 
plant in the northeastern Transvaal, 
Union of S. Africa, is expected to be 
in operation sometime during April. 
Heretofore South Africa has had to 
rely entirely on imports for its supply 
of phosphate, but the new facility 
is expected to supply about 1/6 of 
the nation’s needs. The Phosphates 
Development Corp., Ltd., Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa, will own and operate 
the plant. All phosphate will be pro- 
cessed into superphosphate fertilizers. 


FLUXIT 
MULTI-FILM “L" 
MULTI-FILM ““*C"’ 


2598 Taylor Street 


One Third of a Century 


DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF 


SPRAY ADJUVANTS 


DESIGNED TO INCREASE THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


COLLOIDAL Z-1 
COLLOIDAL X-77 
COLLOIDAL SPRAY-MODIFIER 
C-P-5 DUST STICKER 


Inquiries Invited Relating to Specific Problems 


COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


SINCE 1920 


SEED COAT 


San Francisco 11, Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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What's Wrong With The Distributor-Dealer Program ?— 
By W. H." Prigmore 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
Springfield, Mass. 


ASTERN States Farmers’ Ex- 

change, second largest coopera- 

tive in the pesticide field, showed 
a 22 per cent boost from 1953 and 
reafhrms the value of a well-inte- 
grated distributor-dealer program. 

A growing movement on the part 
of manufacturers of agricultural 
chemicals to by-pass the distributor, 
formulator, and dealer, selling and 
promoting directly to the farmer, has 
contributed to a demoralized situation 
in the pesticide field. Some manufac- 
turers feel that the distributor-dealer 
arrangement is out-moded and that 
a more direct to the grower program 
is the answer for modern merchandis- 
ing. It is true that in many instances 
the D-D (distributor-dealer) system 
could be vastly improved and made 
an effective force in selling America’s 
farmers. 


What’s Wrong With the D-D System? 

Manufacturers have huge invest- 
ments in research and production fa- 
cilities, spend great quantities of 
money for technical development, 
patent work, pilot plant trials, etc.; 
All of this is to no avail and even 
presents some hazards unless the 
product is handled intelligently at the 
user level. 

Are the distributors adequate for 
the job? Prior to World War II, the 
distribution system in New England 
took care of all products in the agri- 
cultural chemicals field very handily. 
However, with the advent of the 
new insecticides like DDT, after the 
war, Many new manufacturers came 
into the business and it was impos- 
sible for the distributors to keep all 
the manufacturers happy. The first 
year that DDT was out, we had 16 
suppliers approach us. There were 
only about six recognized distributors 
in New England at the time. Those 
who could not work through estab- 
lished distributors had to find other 
ways to market their product. It was 
only natural that dealers became 
distributors and large growers be- 
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came dealers of the new distributors. 

It is easy for any farmer to be- 
come a dealer. In other lines of busi- 
ness, it is customary to have a “place 
of business”; salesmen, inventory, 
records, etc. But it is onl’ necessary 
to be a grower in the community, use 


| sprays 
in physical com 


For full killing power, your dusts and sprays need the right 


ion to 


the products and stock a little extra 
in the barn for neighbors to buy, in 
order to be a dealer in agricultural 
chemicals! Probably the farmer has 
no investment in the stock he is hold- 
ing—obviously a poor situation. 
Where usage of a few products is 
large and variety of crops is extreme- 
ly limited, the direct sale of manu- 
facturer to farmer may prove eco 
nomically sound.. However, especial 
ly in the Northeast, the reverse sit- 


f 


~ 


physical properties — to absorb and disperse the toxicant 
thoroughly — to make them cling, cover, and stick in doing 


their deadly work. Vanderbilt carriers, diluents, and dispers- 


ing agents are specially developed to give dusts and sprays , 


these important physical properties that mean more efficient 
coverage and increased lethal effectiveness in the field. 


DARVAN #1 & #2 
Outstanding dispersing 
Produce increased 
toxicant effectiveness through 
better dispersion of wettable 
concentrates. 


PYRAX ABB 

The most widely used pyro- 
phyllite in agriculture. Ad- 
heres electrostatically to d 
foliage. Ideal for aircraft 
dusting. 


agents. 


CONTINENTAL CLAY 
Superior nonalkaline carrier 
for high-buik dusts and wet- 
table concentrates, remark- 
able for dispersability, ab- 
sorption, and flowability. 


When you choose Vanderbilt products, you can be sure your dusts and sprays have the 
right physical properties to make them cover, cling, and kill with full effectiveness. 


©.. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send Bulletin 23D and samples 
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USE THIS HANDY couron () PYRAX ABB [) DARVAN' ([) CONTINENTAL CLAY 


OO 


POSITION 


(Please attach to, or write on, your compony letterhead) 
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DIAMOND insecticides and herbicides 
are known for dependable potency 


We make 
sure of it here 


Diamond's research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


G So you can count on peak performance here 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 
have special problems. Your inquiries are 
welcome. Diamond ALKALI Company, 300 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


mie Diamond 
<=> Chemicals 
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DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


e DDT ¢ Seed Disinfectant 

¢ BHC e 2.4-D Weed Killers 
© LINDANE e 2.4,5-T Brush Killers 
e Mrricipe K-101 (Ovex) e Grain Fumigants 


¢ Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 


chemicals 


and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 


cattlemen and orchardists. 
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uation is true; many small users and 
diversified crops make a continuing 
contact by manufacturer definitely 
prohibitive. The cost of each indi- 
vidual sale would be sky high. 

What Eastern States Has Done 

(a) During the growing season, 
ESFE maintains basic inventories ex- 
ceeding ¥% million dollars in three 
central plants serving a nine state 
area. The inventories are not on 
consignment and include products of 
25 different manufacturers. These are 
backed up b, point-of-sale inventories 
at 83 points in the area and these 
stations are within easy reach of the 
450 farmer-representatives serving 
ESFE as the equivalent of local 
“dealers.” 

(b) Forty-two trained field men 
representing ESFE are each responsi- 
ble for specified territories in the 
nine-state area. These men have been 
trained by a full-time staff at the 
main office in West Springfield, in- 
cluding an entomologist, plant path- 
ologist, and two specialists on pesti- 
cides. A series of meetings held “in 
the orchard” and inside throughout 
the year keep ESFE local Reps 
(dealers to you) briefed on the latest 
usage information. A manual contain- 
ing “meaty” pages of data on new 
products for the coming season is 
given to representatives at a special 
all-day session with the experts from 
the home office to insure a good un- 
derstanding of the new products. 

(c) Two monthly magazines pre- 
pared by the Information Service, a 
Representative and a member publi- 
cation, plus “How-to-DoIt” pam- 
phlets and small booklets on Field 
Crops, Fruits, Pest Control, Vege- 
tables, and others present the farmer 
with good basic information on 
proper usage of the products he is 
buying. 

(d) We do not expect manu- 
facturers who supply us with inven- 
tory to do our selling for us. We 
do not encourage or accept sales help 
at the grower level. Advertising al- 
lowances are not requested. All our 
booklets and promotional material are 
prepared at our own expense. 

(ec) Our men can effectively 
handle the distribution of pesticides 
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since they call on the farmer for feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and farm supplies. We 
are vitally interested in the proper 
use of these pesticides since it means 
better crops, better production and a 
satisiied member for fertilizer, seed, 
feed, and other items. Good milk 
yield means fly control; a good stand 
of alfalfa means forage crop con- 
trol; and good crops through proper 
fertilizer usage means weed control. 
It is essential to the success of the 


overall Eastern States program for 
the farmer to get the maximum value 
from his agricultural chemicals. 

The situation wherein organiza- 
tions like Eastern States supply all 
the services and find themselves com- 
peting with dealers who offer none 


is untenable. Manufacturers must, 
and I think will, reafirm their faith 
in an effective, well coordinated 
dealer-distributor setup for merchan- 
dising their products. k*® 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agri- 
cultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays (where Bordeaux mix- 
tures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers 
(for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has 
proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


Copper Sulphate:— 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 


25.2% metallic copper. 


BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how 
it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. © 5310 WEST 66th ST., CHICAGO 38, ILL 
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ITH the final day for filing 

residue petitions approaching 

rapidly, members of the 
North Central Branch, ESA, were 
particularly interested in a report on 
the calculation of tolerances of mixed 
chemical residues on fruits and vege- 
tables, which was presented by J. E. 
Fahey, USDA, Vincennes, Ind., at 
the tenth annual conference of the 
group, held March 24-25th at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. Mr. Fahey pointed out 
that: 

1. If chemicals of a mixed residue 
are unrelated chemically, and do not cause 
related pharmacological effects, then the 
tolerance for each chemical present in the 
mixture must be considered separately 

2. If the chemicals of a mixed residue 
have a common component, which causes 
related pharmacological effects, then the 
residues are considered to be additive, 
and the amount of the common component 
is limited 


N.C. E.S.A Names H. Gunderson 
as New Chairman for 1955 


Top Photo: Staff members of the Dept. of Entomology of 
Michigan State College, acting as hosts for the meeting, 
are gathered before a large cake which symbolizes the cen- 
tennial year of the college. 


Bottom Photo: Members of the new executive commitee 
(L to R): Back row, H. O. Deay, Purdue University; R. E. 
Hill, University of Nebraska; H. M. Harris, lowa State College; 
J. W. Apple, University of Wisconsin. Front row, R. W. 
Rings, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station; Harold Gunder- 
son, extension entomologist in Iowa; and C. M. Mickel, 
head, University of Minnesota 


3. Where the chemicals of a mixed 
residue are in the same class, (chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons or organic phosphates) 
the tolerance for the residue shall be the 
same as that for the chemical having the 
lowest tolerance. 

With this basis for consideration 
of all insecticides, ESA members pro- 
ceeded to compare notes on recent 
and current data concerning pest con- 
trol on fruits, vegetables, cereal crops, 
forage crops, etc. 


In considering new insecticidal 
developments, C. C. Alexander, 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Bay- 
onne, N. J., indicated that “probably 
fewer new insecticides will make their 
appearance during the next ten years. 
The emphasis,” he said, “will be on 
less toxic materials, and the organic 
phosphates appear to offer promise in 
this field. There are indications that 
much more work will be done in the 


field of systemic insecticides,” he con- 
tinued. 

According to Dr. Alexander, 
“the lack of great numbers of new 
insecticides is certainly not a dis- 
couraging picture. There a wide 
range of effective compounds now 
available. Rather than always look- 
ing for a new insecticide when a prob- 
lem arises, attempts should be made 
to find means of applying insecticides 
now in use.” 

Forecasting future developments 
in the field of stored grain fumigants, 
Dr. H. H. Walkden, USDA, Manhat- 
tan, Kans., advised that the trend 
would appear to be: (1) increased 
use of aerating systems for forced 
circulation of fumigant vapors; (2) 
a re-evaluation of many compounds 
to establish their usefulness in forced 
circulation systems; and (3) the de- 
creased use of fumigants due to the 
widespread adoption of preventive 
measures such as protective dusts and 
sprays applied directly to the grain 
at harvest or binning time. 


Top Left: R. H. Nelson, executive sec- 
retary of the ESA, and F. W. Poos, edi- 
tor of the “Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology.” 
Top right: W. P. Hayes, University of 
Illinois, and Herman King, Michigan 
State College 

Bottom Left: Marshall Magner, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., and C. R. Weaver, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
members of the program committee. 
Bottom Right: E. H. Fisher, University of 
Wisconsin; Dean Floyd Andre, Iowa 
State College; and W. G_ Lovely, 
US.D.A 
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You can't buy 
better DDT than 

PESTMASTER* 
brand 


NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 
clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability 


: ¥ suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 


packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 


write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 
conditions and samples. 

Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to 


member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
table does the job when it gets on the job 
— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 


tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 
Technical Grade (100%) [J Prices [(_] 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 
Wettable [] Prices (_] 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. **T_M. 0-55-1 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER® DDT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Earl Raur 

Nelson, Washington, D. C: G 

Decker, pre the ESA 
Lindquist, Beltsville 


Vegetable, Legume, Cereal Insects 

ORMAN Gannon, discussing 
N control of armyworms and 
chinch bugs, reported that when toxa 
phene is used at | to 2 lbs. per acre, 
dieldrin at .25 Ibs., and endrin at .15 
to .2 lbs., satisfactory control of the 
armyworm is obtained . but that 
parathion and BHC give only poor 
to fair control. Endrin and dieldrin 
also control chinch bugs. 

An important factor in control 
of the clover seed weevil, reports 
A.G 
is the timing of application of inse« 
ticide. DDT at 1% to 2 Ibs. has been 


most effective for control of this pest 


Peterson, Univ. of Minnesota, 


Also good results are obtained with 
dieldrin at 44 lb. per acre, and hepta 
chlor at '% Ib. per acre 

Parathion and malathion are the 
most commonly recommended mater- 
ials for aphid control in potatoes, re 
ports G. E. Guyer, Michigan State 
College. Other effective materials are 
systox, TEPP, 


Wireworms, he advises 


metacide and nico 
tine sulfate 
ma’ be controlled by aldrin other 
satisfactory materials include hepta- 
chlor, chlordane, dieldrin and DDT. 
Dr. Guyer reports too that although 
endrin does not have federal approval 
for use on potatoes at this time, it 
will control most of the important 
potato insects, including aphids 

R. A. Blanchard, USDA, indi 
cates that “apparently no new methods 
for control of corn earworm applica 
ble to conditions in the North Central 
States have been worked out.” From 
2-4 applications of a DDT oil-emul- 
sion spray at the rate of 1.5 to 
pounds of DDT still appears to give 
the best results. 

Stewart's disease in sweet corn, 
reports W. H. Luckman, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, may be re 
duced with 


dieldrin. Dosages of 


1'4 pounds and higher are suggested. 

Effective insecticides for the con- 
trol of corn rootworms, advises J. H 
Lilly, College, include 
aldrin, heptachlor, dieldrin, BHC, 
endrin, chlordane, and lindane. In- 
mixtures used as 


Iowa State 


secticide-fertilizer 
starter fertilizers have been popular, 
he says, because low dosages are used, 
and no extra work or equipment is 
required. Spray applications made 
with ordinary farm sprayers appeal 
to other farmers, and some early tests 
indicate the’ may give control for 
two years. 

C. C. Burkhardt, Kansas Agri- 
Experiment Station, Man- 


hattan, in an address at the cereal 


cultural 


crop sessions, pointed out that the 
band treatment, at time of planting, 
with a material such as aldrin or 
heptachlor is the most effective and 
economical method of chemical con- 
trol of the western corn rootworm in 
Kansas, where most of the corn is 
listed rather than surface planted. He 
cautions, however that in several 
tests, lindane had an adverse effect 
on germination 

In Nebraska, advises H. J. Ball, 
Univ. of Nebraska, aldrin, BHC and 


heptachlor are currently recommend: 


ed for rootworm control. Aldrin and 
heptachlor are recommended at ™% 
pound per acre for either spray or 
fertilizer applications. BHC is not 


recommended as a row treatment. 


Fruit Pests 

N a discussion on developments in 
I codling moth control, D. W. 
Hamilton, USDA, Vincennes, Ind., 
reported that during the past ten 
years, DDT has been the material 
most generally used; “Methoxychlor,” 
he said, is less effective than DDT; 
and TDE, although less effective than 
DDT has been included in N. Y. 
state recommendations, where codling 
moth activity is light and red-handed 
leaf rollers are active; parathion, he 
indicated, has Feen recommended by 
most states as a control, but its place 
in the spray program is still contro 
versial. Malathion deposits are less 
persistent than those of parathion, 
while diazinon has maintained better 
control of codling moth than DDT in 


some experimental plots. Still an- 


other new compound, 
which is closely related to diazinon, 
is also similar to diazinon in extent 
of control of codling moth . . . how’ 
ever, it will not be available for test- 
ing in 1955." 

The problems of peach catfacing 
were considered by S. C. Chandler, 
Illinois Natural History Survey, who 
indicated that plum curculio and sev- 


pirazinon, 


eral species of stink bugs are responsi- 
ble for most if not all of this injury. 
Dieldrin, DDT, and parathion, in 
descending order, control this injury 
to peaches. 


Fly Control & Systemic Agents 
HE possibility of phenothiazine 
as a systemic against cattle grubs 
has been under study for some time, 
reports W. M. Rogoff, who also ad- 
vised that a mixture of phenothiazine, 
hexachlorethane and an organic tin 
compound is marketed in England 
under the trade name “Hypolin.” 
Encouraging results with the com- 
pound have been obtained and it is 
considered quite likely that several 
years from now we may see cattle 
grubs being controlled by chemical 
agents introduced into the hosts and 
producing their effects on larvae be- 
fore they reach the backs of cattle. 

In a report on “Fly control with 
several organic thiophosphate insec- 
ticides,” P. A. Dahm and E. S. Raun 
advise that of the following group of 
compounds tested, diazionon appeared 
to kill stable files most effectively: 
isochlorthion (American Cyanamid 
4124), chlorthion, (Bayer 22/190), 
diazinon, Pention-80, and pirazinon. 


Mickel, Chairman Elect 

OME 350 registrants participated 
S in the conference, and members 
elected Dr. Harold Gunderson, Iowa 
State College, as 1955 chairman, to 
succeed Dr. T. C. Allen, University 
of Wisconsin. C. M. Mickel, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was named 
chairman elect, and will assume chair- 
manship in 1956, when the annual 
meeting will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


THE 0, W. KROMER CO., North, 
Minneapolis, announced recently the 
appointment of Harry S. Fuller as 
sales engineer for eastern U. S. 
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NEWS 


Sreutties 


NickLes Spray Service, INc., 
has been incorporated at Frankfort, 
Ky., by Charles E. Nickles for spray 
applications on crops and shrubbery, 
landscape gardening and tree surgery. 

aa 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 1954, 
Ltp., is asking for tenders by invita- 
tion for construction of an ammonia 
plant at Millhaven, Ont. Present 
plans call for an annual capacity of 
30,000 - 35,000 tons. 

* * ® 

A_ $2,500,000 CHLORINE AND 
CAUSTIC SODA PLANT is under con- 
struction by Electrochemical Indus- 
tries (Frutarom) Ltd., near Haifa, 
Israel. 

* * * 

“LARVACOVERS,” a new type of 
vinyl plastic soil cover, has been an- 
nounced by Larvacide Products, Inc., 
New York. The manufacturers claim 
the product is highly durable because 
of a florist green tint which increases 
resistance to deterioration from sun- 
light and use of heavy duty, 8 gauge 
plastic. 

* * * 

WituiaM B. McCLoskey has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of the Administrative Controls Divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York. Mr. McCloskey’s last position 
was as vice president in charge of 
chemical operations of the company’s 
Davison Chemical Co. division. 

* * * 

Outn' MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
Corp., New York, has reported earn- 
ings of $34,292,000 during 1954, an 
improvement of nearly 14 percent 
over 1953. 

* * * 

THE 9TH NATIONAL CHEMICAL 
Exposition will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 27-30. 
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GREENMONT LiQuip FERTILIZER 
Co., Inc., has been chartered at Mont 
gomery, Ala. 


* * 
CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW 66, 
GOO TONS-A-YEAR AMMONIA PLANT 
for Canadian Industries (1954) Ltd. 
will get under way by mid-year at 
Millhaven, Ont., near Kingston. Cost 
is estimated at $6-7 million. Bunker 
fuel oil is expected to be the basic 
raw material in ammonia manufac 


ture. 
* * om 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM Co., 
New York, announced recently an ex 
pansion program. The reorganization 
entails the creation of three new dom- 
estic divisions including direct sales, 
metallurgical market development and 
chemical market development. 

7 * * 

THE GRASSELLI CHEMICALS 
Dept., of DuPont Co. has put into 
operation in Chicago, what it claims 
to be the world’s largest single unit 


for production of sulfuric acid. 
* * * 


PHILLIPS CHEMICALS Co. has 
commenced shipment of anhydrous 
ammonia — utilizing barges equipped 
with special pressure tanks —- from its 
Adams Terminal, Houston to Ochoa 
Fertilizer Corp.'s plants at Guanica, 
Puerto Rico. 

. * * 

EARNINGS REPORTED BY Dta- 
MOND ALKALI Co., Cleveland, for the 
first quarter of 1955 were $1,632,905, 
or 66¢ per share as compared with a 
net profit of $1,365,116, or 54¢ per 


share in the same period of 1954. 
* * 7 


Roy E. Wison of Orlando, re- 
cently was appointed resident sales 
and service representative for the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
in Orlando, Fla. 


BAUMLANDER HORTICULTURAL 
Researcn Laporatory, Croton, N. 
Y., recently added Mrs. I. F. Bases 
and G. J. Pfundstein to its staff. The 
laboratory was organized in 1953 for 
specialized services to manufacturers 
of agricultural chemicals and equip 
ment materials, advertising agencies, 
nurserymen and horticultural orgam 


zations. 


* *” 


Roum & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
received two safety awards at the an 
nual Regional Safety and Fire Con 
ference luncheon, Broadwood Hotel, 
Philadelphia, March 9. The awards 


honored the company’s Bridesburg 


ae 


plant as the winner of the 1954 inter- 
plant safety contest, in which 161 
manufacturing plants in the Philadel- 
phia area had competed. 

se ee 

Union Bac & Paper Conrp., 
New York, has announced appoint: 
ment of John Hordych as manager 
of the company’s packaging service 
department. 

Mr. Hordych joined Union in 
1948 and has served in the packaging 
services department since that time. 

* * * 

THe Sonto CHEMicaL Co., has 
been formed by The Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio for marketing products 
of the $17,000,000 petrochemical 
plant now under construction at 
Lima, Ohio. The new plant should 
be in operation early this November, 
producing anhydrous ammonia, urea, 
nitric acid and nitrogen solutions. 

* * * 

AT THE FERTILIZER SECTION 
Southern Safety Conference in New 
Orleans on February 28, the Geiger 
Safety Award was presented to the 
Gretna, Louisiana plant of the Davi- 
son Chemical Company, Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co. 

se 2 

VINCENT SAUCHELLI, Davison 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, acted as 
seminar leader of a discussion on 
“Phosphorus in Agriculture” held 
April 29th at the University of Dela- 
ware. Dr. Sauchelli’s remarks dealt 
with the use of phosphorus in ferti- 


lizers. 
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BULLETINS 


Announce Space Fumigant 
Eston Chemicals Division, Amer- 

ican Potash and Chemical Corp., Los 

Angeles, and Ferguson Fumigants, 


Inc., Ferguson, Mo., have jointly an- 
nounced their new folder on “Bro 
motox,” a new space fumigant com- 
position, It is a mixture of methyl 


This EXACT WEIGHT Scale 
Checks Filled Bags FAST! 


Right on your conveyor line, this EXACT WEIGHT 
Scale gives on accurate check in seconds of both 


open-end and valve-type bags. 


Because every bag 


is checked, costly over-weights can be completely 
eliminated. EXACT WEIGHT Scales weigh fast be- 
cause of short lever fall and the action of an adjust- 
able hydraulic damping device. They read fast, too, 
because of high-ratio visible indica- 
tion. Model 1302-R can be installed 
on the floor or recessed into the 
floor, as shown. Also available with 
round commodity platter instead of 
rollers, or with sack rest- Write for 


details. 


EXACT WEIGHT 
MODEL 1302-R 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 
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Better quality control 
Better cost control 
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THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


948 W. FIFTH AVENUE, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
In Canada: P. O. Box 179, Station $, Toronto 18, Ont. 


bromide and ethylene dibromide that 
is under pressure in the container and 
is applied in the same manner as com- 
monly practiced with methyl bromide 
alone. 

The product is claimed to be 
synergistic, and completely effective 
at dosages 25% or more below that 
commonly used for methyl bromide. 
The product has a strong odor which 
is valuable in sate application by per- 
mitting the fumigator to easily de- 
tect the fumigant in very low con- 
centrations. No odor residue has been 
experienced in test fumigations of a 
wide variety of food products. The 
fumigant is non-flammable. 

e 
Seed Treatment Adapter 

A slurry adapter was announced 
late last month by Panogen, Inc., 
Chicago, makers of the liquid seed 
disinfectant of that name. 

Company officials say the adapter 
permits a quick change-over from the 
liquid method of treating wheat and 
other grains to use of slurry, or a 
semi-solid mixture. It is said to be 
the first machine combining the two 
methods 1n this way. 


New Liquid Fertilizer Pump 

The University of Tennessee re- 
ports the invention of a new type 
pump for application of liquid ferti- 
lizers. The new pump uses a plastic 
hose and may be used for applying 
both low pressure and non pressure 
solutions. 

e 
Issue Chemical Weed Guide 

The 1955 G. L. F. Chemical 
Weed Control Guide, a condensation 
of the most recent recommendations 
for specific weed problems and crops, 
has been published by the Soil Build- 
ing Division, Cooperative G. L. F. 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

The bulletin reviews control of 
wild onion, garlic, winter wheat, pas- 
tures, horsenettle, canada thistle, bed- 
straw, milkweed, poison ivy and aqua- 
tic weeds. It also reviews soil steriliza- 
tion and provides instructions in the 
use of weed killers and equipment. 

. 
New Kraft Filling Machine 
Kraft Bag Corp. are market- 
ing an automatic open mouth filling 
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Completely 
Revised 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Edition 


Reporting on over 
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Trade Names 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR THOSE INTER- 
ESTED IN ANY PHASE OF PEST CONTROL 


County agents, ion and bh special. 
ists, manufacturers, sal jobb 
hasing agents, health officers, farmers and 
ibrarians have found this publication to be 
extremely useful time and time again. Pesticide 
Handbook is the ONLY book giving complete 
up-to-the-minute information on over 6200 com- 
mercial products, completely indexed by trade 
names, active ingredients and manufacturers. 


your fingertips— 

You'll find a wealth of information on fungi- 
cides, pees _ rodenticides, adjuvants, dilu- 
ents, Pest control 
equipment & professional pest control operators. 


cheat the editor— 

Dr. Donald E. H. Frear, Editor of Pesti- 
CIDE HANDBOOK 1955, is one of the lead- 
ing authorities on the chemistry of pesticides. 
He is the author of “Chemistry of Insecticides 
and Fungicides,” the first book dealing with this 
subject published in the United States. In ad- 
dition, he has written several other books, in- 

‘ cluding “Chemistry of Insecticides, Fungicides, 
and Herbicides.” Dr. Frear i is Ling UY -~ Agri- 
Ch y at 


and B 
sylvania State 1 = adn mm 
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Postage included on prepaid orders 


Send Today 
PESTICIDE HANDBOOK 


P. O. BOX 798 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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machine capable of 22 to 24 100-lb. 
charges a minute, with one man 
hanging bags, using standard size and 
standard type open mouth bags. 

The machine requires no head of 
material to maintain accuracy. It 
functions like other machines of this 
type, except that controls help to 
maintain accuracy at high speeds. 
The machine can handle all weights 
from 25 Ibs. to 200 lbs., with an 
average variance of not more than 
8 oz. plus or minus under ordinary 
production conditions during a full 
day's operation. 


- 

DuPont Markets New Chemical 

“Delsan,” a new seed treating 
chemical containing dieldrin to con- 
trol soil insects, and “Arasan™ to 
combat soil fungi and plant diseases 
has been put on the market by Du- 
Pont & Co. The pesticide is recom: 
mended for treating beans, including 
lima beans; seed corn (field and 
sweet); and pea seed. 


e 
New Antara Catalog 
Antara Chemicals, a sales divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, New York, has just pub 
lished a second edition of its cata- 
logue of products. A new section has 
been added to the revised edition, 
listing the items handled by Antara’s 
Special Product Sales Department. 
They are shown under their chemical 
abstract and their common names. 


io 

Pamphlet on Crag Herbicide 

Crag Herbicide-1, the new weed 
preventer that kills weed seeds as 
they sprout in peanut crops, is the 
subject of a six-page pamphlet just 
released by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. Crag 
Herbicide-1 is not an active weed 
killer when first applied. It must first 
unite with the bacteria in the soil 
where it is converted into a weed 
seed killer. The new pamphlet ex- 
plains how Crag Herbicide-1 prevents 
weeds in peanut fields in this manner 
and answers many other questions 
that peanut growers might ask con- 
cerning the use of proper equipment, 
and the methods and dates of appli- 
cation. 


OVERLOAD 
SERVICE 


Nationally Distributed 


) BRANDS * 


use our services for 
their regional requirements. This saves 
freight and allows their sales depart- 
ments to more closely work with their 
Field Representatives. We can blend 
and ship many thousands of gallons of 
specific formulations within a matter 
of hours. If your present facilities are 
overloaded, you may ship us product 
and containers in large quantities. 
We'll package and distribute at a 
nominal charge. 


immediate Service }.¢ 


Aldrin, 2,4-D Weedkillers, 2,4,5-T 
Brush Killers, Chlordane, DDT formu- 
lations, and many other agricultural 
chemicals now in demand, can 
handled for you immediately. 

You will save valuable factory space. 
You will save overhead costs such as 
inventory records, insurance, book- 
keeping, labor and many other details. 

If your products are sold within 
range of the profitable Kansas City 
market, it will pay you to investigate 
our service. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE US 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


“Serving the Heart of the Nation” 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


300 S. 3rd St. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Device for Soil Measurement 
Industrial Instruments, Inc. 
Cedar Grove, N. J., reports con- 
tinued high sales of its portable con- 
ductivity bridge which is used, in con- 
junction with a soil cup made of 
molded “Zytel™ nylon resin, manufac- 
tured by Industrial Devices, Inc., 
Edgewater, N 


ment of soil fertilizer content. 


J., for the measure- 


Phygon for Mint Rust 

Mint rust can be prevented with 
Phygon Mint Dust, according to a 
recent report from the Naugatuck 
Chemical division, United States Rub- 
ber Co. The compound is applied to 
the mint four to six times during the 
growing season and virtually elimi- 
nates rust without leaving a residue 
in the mint oil. 


Acme Announces Mask Kit 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 

South Haven, Mich. is marketing a 

gas mask kit designed for protection 


GROUND DRIVE 


BAUGHMAN 
LIME and FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


GROUND DRIVE. Neither gear shift- 
ing at any speed, nor starting and 
stopping, affect constant, 

uniform volume control 


of millwrights and maintenance men 
against plant hazards. The equipment 
provides a full-vision face piece for 
dust and smoke protection, a canister 
mask for gas hazards and an air-sup- 
plicd mask for use in any harmful or 
objectionable atmosphere. 
* 

Victor Promotes Tank Spraying 

Use of fuel tank trucks, which 
are normally idle during the slack 
summer months, for spraying of ag- 
ricultural chemicals is being promoted 
b» Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

Victor has prepared a bookle 
which will enable fuel oil jobbers to 
do their own formulating of fertil- 
izers, thus making it possible for them 
to buy their supplies directly from 
basic manufacturers. The plan should 
be tempting to these jobbers since they 
already have a good prospect list in 
their regular fuel customers and this 
activity would afford them a profitable 
enterprise during a time of the year 
when their trucks are generally in- 
active. 


simple, foolproof WIDTH 
HYDRAULIC DISTRIBUTOR. 
Whether your engine speed is 
1,000 or 3,000 rpm, you get 
the same width of spread. No 
maintenance problems as with 
gas engine. 


New Carbide Technical Buin. 

Aminoethyl ethanolamine is des- 
cribed in a four-page technical bulle- 
tin just issued by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., New 
York. Information is given on prop- 
erties, specifications, shipping con- 
tainer contents, safe handling prac- 
tices, applications, and selected refer- 
ences. This reactive chemical is used 
in the production of insecticides and 
sequestering agents. It is of particu- 
lar interest as a raw material for 
cationic surface-active agents. These 
products are emulsion breakers; oil- 
soluble wetting agents. 


Meters for Liquid Fertilizers 


A new line of all-ferrous Roto- 
cycle meters, designed for metering 
low pressure liquid fertilizers such as 
aqueous ammonia and ammonium 
phosphate has been introduced by 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


tweme COmPany. tec. 


simple, foolproof endgate SETTING 
SPREAD CHART. Literally 
“thinks for you!” Quickly tells 
you which of the 60 endgate 
settings to use to get the vol- 
ume you want—without guess- 
work. 


WRITE FOR NEW LITERATURE 
BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


132 Shipman Road « 
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RESIDUE TOLERANCES 


(From Page 49) 


Growers Need Clarification 

USY farmers have many tasks 

facing them besides pest control. 
It behooves the representatives of the 
state colleges, the federal government 
and industry dealing with farmers and 
the dealers who supply them with 
pesticides, to inform the growers of 
the necessity for using only those 
chemicals which have met the require- 
ments of the new legislation, and to 
use them in schedules which will per- 
mit the residues to meet any toler- 
ances set on the harvested crops. 


FDA Responsibilities 

DEFINITE responsibility for 
A enforcement of tolerances by 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
included in the Miller Bill. Also, raw 
agricultural commodities may be 
seized if they have residues in or on 
them of pesticides for which toler- 
ances have not been set, or which 
have not been exempted from toler- 
ances. Before registration can be ac- 
cepted under the current legislation, 
the tolerance or exemption of the 
pesticide must be established, hence 
it is more essential than ever before 
that a grower read the label to be cer- 
tain that the product he plans to ap- 
ply to his crop will not endanger the 
sale of his produce after it is ready 
to market. 

A careful grower will want to 
know that in addition to using a pesti- 
cide that has met the requirements of 
federal legislation, his proposed use 
program will give him reasonable as- 
surance of being able to meet the resi- 
jue tolerance requirements. 


Food Processors Concerned 
ROCESSORS of food commodi- 
ties must meet the tolerances set 

for a given pesticide on the raw com- 
modity after following the best man- 
afacturing procedures that may tend 
to reduce any residues present on the 
raw product. In other words, they 
hould use every practical device possi- 
‘le to reduce residue loads to the 
ninimum during processing, and if 
hese practices are followed and the 
rocessed product meets the toler- 
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ance levels set for the raw product, 
they should not be in any difficulty. 


Tolerances May be Reviewed 
N keeping with the necessity for 
considering new progress in re- 
search, provision is made under the 
Miller Bill for an interested party to 
petition the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for a new tolerance level on 
a pesticide for which a tolerance has 
already been established. This proced- 
ure is important inasmuch as many 
companies after extensive research in 
their own laboratories and in coopera- 
tion with state and federal stations 
may feel justified in asking for con- 
sideration of their new data in rela- 
tion to new tolerance levels. 


Regulations on Buildup of Residues 
ROCEDURES have been estab- 


lished for the determination of 
residues of a particular class of pesti- 
cides, i.e., chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
phosphate chemicals, arsenicals and 
the like. When residues are present 
from two or more pesticides of the 
same class, they will be subject to defi- 
nite limitations to avoid a buildup of 
residues beyond a safe limit. The regu- 
lations governing the procedures to 
follow are included in the rules and 
regulations published in the Federal 
Register of March 11, 1955. 


Responsibility for Pest Control 
HE new Section 408 of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, estab- 

lishes the procedure for prompt estab- 
lishment of, or exemption from, toler: 
ances for pesticides once they have 
undergone the necessary program of 
evaluation. As such, it fills a need that 
has long been felt. With information 
available on tolerances, the grower, 
the research and extension services of 
government and industry must be 
alert to meeting the regulations. Com- 
mcdities showing objectionable residues 
for one reason or another will be sub- 
ject to seizure and removal from the 
market. Farmers must take care to fol- 
low directions on the label and not 
double up on dosages or make late ap- 
plications too near to harvest. With 
the joint effort of all concerned, we 
should be able to meet the require- 
ments that are established. ke 


Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS 


in 
MAGNESIA 
for 
AGRICULTURE 


EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine 


EXPORT -IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE 
CHEMICALS, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
55 New Montgomery St., San Fran. 5, Cal. 
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Johnson blending plants 


are successfully solving the problem of “more 
production — less cost” for many fertilizer 
manufacturers. One typical Johnson plant 
owner reports a production increase of 25% 
— and showed a substantial saving in man- 
power. As a result, this same fertilizer firm 
has modernized a second plant with Johnson 
elevator, bin and batching equipment. With 
this mechanical method, materials are ele- 
vated, pulverized, screened, weigh-batched 
and blended to exact specifications — all in 
one continuous cycle. Operation is fully- 
automatic or can be manually controlled. 
Check the savings possible in your plants, 
Whether you are interested in complete 
plants, or need auxiliary equipment, call 
your Johnson distributor, or write to us. 


C. S. J0 H N S 0 N « (Koehring Subsidiary) 


® BULK STORAGE SILOS ¢ AERATION SYSTEMS 
© SCREW CONVEYORS © BUCKET ELEVATORS © BINS 
@ BATCHERS © HOPPERS + CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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PEACH SCAB CONTROL 


(From Page 60) 


that affect the timing of this critical 
spray. The combinations shown in 
Table 4 were tested with such con- 
tingencies in mind. 

Treatment 9 (sulfur at the rate 
of 6 pounds to 100 gallons of water) 
gave inferior control. When the 
amount of sulfur was increased to 8 
pounds there was a marked increase 
in the control obtained and when 12 
pounds of sulfur was used in each 
100 gallons the control was equal 
to that obtained with a full schedule 
of six applications of sulfur at the 
rate of 6 pounds to 100 gallons. 

Effectiveness of New Materials 
for Peach Scab Control: Endomycin, 
an antibiotic material reputed to have 
antifungal properties, and pyridime- 
thione, an organic compound, were 
used in a full-season schedule of six 
applications. A sulfur-dichlone mix- 
ture was used in Plot 29 in the first 
three sprays followed by three appli- 
cations of sulfur. 

Endomycin and pyridimethione 
gave no indication of being useful for 
the control of peach scab (Table 5). 
Since the sulfur-dichlone mixture was 
used only in the three early sprays, 
its effect on scab control was not 
effectively tested in Plot 29. 

Conclusions: The results of one 
season’s work rarely justify drawing 
any positive conclusions. However, 
|the control of the peach scab has 
been no problem for many years. The 
results obtained in the various tests 
/enumerated in this paper are in line 
| with the general body of knowledge 
| that has accumulated for many years. 
| Conclusions on “54 tests follow: 
| (1) The importance of a sulfur spray 
applied approximately 4 to 6 
weeks after petal fall is re- 
demonstrated. 

Peach scab can be controlled with 
sulfur sprays. It is not necessary 
to jeopardize the effectiveness of 
new organic insecticides by add- 
ing lime to the sulfur sprays. 
Lime used alone gave no indica- 
tion of being of value for the 
control of peach scab. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Table 1. Effect of time and number of sulfur sprays on control of peach scab. 


(4) The addition of lead arsenate 
to lime enhanced the control of 
the scab. This mild fungicidal 
action of lead arsenate has been 
recognized for many years. 

(5) The addition of zinc sulfate to 
the lead arsenate and lime mix- 
ture adversely affected the con- 
trol of scab. However, a mix- 
ture of zinc sulfate and lime was 
superior to lime alone. 

(6) If through unfavorable circum- 
stances it is not possible to apply 
the critical 4 to 6 week spray, 
the results obtained in 1954 sug- 
gest that increasing the amount 
of sulfur from 6 to 12 pounds 
per 100 gallons of water will 
give satisfactory control. En- 
vironmental conditions fluctuate 
from season to season and it is 
conceivable that in some years 
conditions might be so favorable 
for scab development that even 
12 pounds per 100 gallons would 
not give satisfactory peach scab 
control. 

(7) Neither endomycin nor pyridi- 
methione appeared promising for 
the control of peach scab. 
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“XXX = indicated spray applied; ....spray not applied. 
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Davies Nitrate Co. 


_ © INCORPORATED 
118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6. N.Y. 
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Spray Applications * Fruits 
Spray material Shuck Second Third with Mean 
Plot and Petal fall split cover cover Preharvest scab equivalent 
No. concentration (March 22) (April 6) (April 15) (April 26) Moy 18 dune 1 (Percent) angle 
1. None (check) __..... oe Se. eee ee Fe 98 82.95 
2. Sulfur 6-100 XXX ees, es - Sealine LO agate. 98 84.11 
‘ 3. ‘: os XXX ide 5s ~ Se aed, 97 81.49 
| ae tn en ame XXX eS ee 96 79.00 
oe te ae Sa Sa ee.” ml... wa 47 43.16 
/ i ee ee » <I eaere , 87 69.27 
Me Oe ae ee ee es, oe bbe 91 72.33 
8. Reine Oe a oe ¢ : Gers p> es os 66 54.66 
9. i re * XXX sodas XXX XXX 47 43.04 
~~ oe a eee XXX XXX ee 8 15.82 
a. xe ee ai XXX XXX XXX XXX ll 18.58 
- i a XXX XXX XXX ona i oe 16 23.43 
13. “ XXX al XXX XXX XXX XXX 13 21.09 
14. = XXX ya XXX XXX XXX 5 12.64 
15. 4 XXX XXX Re XXX XXX 27 30.48 
16. > XXX XXX XXX a i XXX 16 22.92 
17. XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX sca 10 18.15 
18. r XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX 2 7.45 
L. S. D. 5% 6.48 
L. S. D. 1% 8.61 
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CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


BLENDING and FORMULATING 
Your Private Brand of 


LIQUID and WATER SOLUBLE FERTILIZERS 


Investigate Davies’ custom blending to- 
your-specifications service! See for your- 
self how our trained personnel and 
specialized methods con eliminate your 
manufacturing problems and overhead 
. . » free your hand for intensified selling 

. all for @ nominal charge. We re- 
tain all samples one year. 
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Spray material 
Plot and 
No. concentration 
10. Sulfur 6-100 


23 Lime 8-100 
Lime 8-100 
24. Lead arsenate 2-100 
Lime 8-100 
25 Zinc sulfate 4-100 
Lime 8-100 
26 Lead arsenate 2-100 
Zinc sulfate 4- 


“XXX indicated «pray applied; 


Supplemental 
Spray material 
Plot ond 
No. concentration 
19 Lime 8-100 
20 Lime 8-100 
Lead arsenate 2-100 
Lime 8-100 
21 Lead arsenate 2-100 
Zinc sulfate 4-100 
Lime 8-100 
22 Lead arsenate 2-100 
Zinc sulfate 4-100 


"XXX, indicated spray applied; 


Spray material 
Plot and 
No. concentration 


Sulfur 6-100 
30 Sulfur 8-100 
Sulfur 12-100 


nd cated spray applied; 


Spray moterial 
Plot and 
No. concentration 
1 None (check) 
27 Endomycin 100 p. p. m. 
28 Pyridimethione 100 p. p. 
29. Sulfur 6-100 
Dichlone 4 ozs. - 100° 
18. Sulfur 6-100 


*XXX. indicated spray applied; ...., 
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Petal fall 
(March 22) 


, spray not applied. 


Petal fall 
(March 22) 


Petal fall 
(March 22) 


or 


. spray not applied. 


Petal fall 
(March 22) 


m XXX 


Shuck 
split 
(April 6) 


Shuck 


split 
(April 6) 


Shuck 


split 
(April 6) 


eeceeeees 
ory 


ateceeeee 


Shuck 
split 
(April 6) 


spray not applied. 


Second 
cover 
(April 15) 


XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 


XXX 


Third 
cover 


(April 26) 


Spray Applications * 


Second 
cover 
(April 15) 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


Second 
cover 
(April 15) 


XXX 


Spray Applications . 


Second 
cover 
(April 15) 


ececeees 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


Third 
cover 
(April 26) 


XXX 


Spray Applications ° 


Third 
cover 
(April 26) 


Table 5. Effectiveness of new materials for peach scab control. 


Third 
cover 
(April 26) 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


Table 2. Effect on scab control of various chemicals applied only during the scab infection period. 
a "Spray Applications * Te aS: 


Preharvest 


May 18 
“XXX | 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 


XXX 


Table 3. Effect of materials added to sulfur’ sprays on control of peach scab. 


Preharvest 
May 18 June 1 
a 
XXX 
XXX 


“All trees in Plots 19 and 22 received the full season schedule of 6 sulfur sprays in addition to the treatments listed in Column 2. 


. Spray not applied. 


Preharvest 
May 18 June 1 
XXX XXX 
XXX XXX 
XXX XXX 


Preharvest 
May 18 June 1 
XXX XXX 
XXX XXX 
XXX XXX 
XXX 


*Dichlone not used in the last three sprays 


XXX 


— 


tv 


Table 4. Effect of increased dosages of sulfur on peach scab control when the critical (4 to 6 weeks after petal 
fall) spray is omitted. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 71) 


Advisory Committee and the Grain 
Research Advisory Committee, both 
established by the USDA under the 
Research and Marketing Act. 

‘ In its report, the committee sees 
the need for expanded work to de- 


ai Material 


Tenen 75 (D) 
Thiolutin 
Tritisan 


Velsicol Comp. (W) 


Verdasan (PP) 
Vitrioline 

MG. 1 

VC 1-13 (W) 
8HQB 

MCW-84 
PS-242 

DuPont 244 (D) 


DuPont 364 (D) 

B856C 

A-935 (G) 

Experimental Mercury, Form 1 
Experimental Mercury, Form B 
Experimental Mercury, Form D 
Bloomocide (X) 

Crag Fungicide 7443 (B) 
Emmi 10% Emulsion (Aa) 


Emmi 90% WP (Aa) 
End-O-Pest Rose Dust (X) 
Liquid Seed Disinfectant (D) 


Natriphene (X) 
New Improved Ceresan (D) 
XSF No. 3 (X) 


termine the “direct and indirect ef- 
fect of insecticides, fungicides, and 
herbicides on soils, plants, and ani- 
mals.” Special attention should be 
given to residues in or on the edible 
portions of vegetables and to the ef- 


FUNGICIDE TESTS 


(From Page 42) 


‘Chemical Name of Active Ingredient 


see thiram 

pentachloronitrobenzene 

N-ethylmercuritetrahydromethano 
hexachlorophthalimide 

an organic mercury compound 


malachite green on an absorbent base 
8-hydroxyquinoline benzoate 


phenylmercury acetate; ethylmercury 
acetate 

same as duPont 244 

a chromium complex 

mercuric chloride; mercurous chloride 


reaction product of potassium dichrom- 
ate, copper sulfate, and arsenic pen- 
toxide 

same as Emmi 10% Emulsion 

see Captan, Karathane 

phenyl mercury acetate; ethyl-mercury 
acetate 

sodium o-phenylphenoxide 

ethylmercury phosphate 


peracetic acid (34) 


fects on chemical compositions and 
quality, the committee believes. 
Other principal production re- 
search recommendations of the com- 
mittee include the following sugges 


tions: 
Continue to expand research on 


nematodes as a limiting factor in 
vegetable production, emphasizing im- 


provement of preventive measures and 


chemical control methods. 
The Grain Research Advisor’ 


Committee cites 37 lines of research 


needing special attention and attaches 


“means of 


special importance to 


lessening insect damage to growing 


grain.” 
Somewhat related to this prob- 
lem is a series of continuing confer- 


ences going on between a special com- 
mittee of the USDA and the Food 
& Drug Administration, which are 
expected to lead to the establishment 
fumigants 


of tolerances for 
and other chemicals used for the pro- 
tection of stored grain. 

As one USDA official puts it 
the grain sanitation pot is still boil- 
ing and it could boil over. There are 
signs that the enforcement of existing 
standards by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration will be rather cautious. 
At the same time, it is not a safe as- 
sumption that Food & Drug will re- 
strict its activities to merely “bark- 
ing.” Officials can take a big “bite” 
if they wish. 


grain 


A NATURAL QUALITY PRODUCT 


QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


A_HIGH GRADE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 


MICRON SIZE 


Minus 1 Micron....55% 
=. — 
7 85% 


‘Ne Mica—No Alkalies 


Airfloated; Bagged or Bulk 
Gvoranteed less 1% free moisture 


4“ ” 
TAKO Airfloated Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin is a practically pure inert colloid with exceptional qual- 
ities. Used in large tonnage for years most successfully and economically as a prilling and graining 


agent in the production of fertilizers. 


“TAKO” Excellent adhesive-absorpti quolities — 


insecticides and pesticides — gives increased workability, dispersion — free flowing from all types of 
dusting equipment — absolute minimum drifting when sprayed from airplanes—does not reduce toxic action. 


NON-HYGROSCOPIC 7 
IT WILL PAY TO INVESTIGATE “TAKO” FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN CO. 


Hoidal properties — excels in formulations of 


NON-CAKING « 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 


FREE-FLOWING 
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NEWS FROM NAUGATUCK 


ALANAP-!I 
Weed Killer 
saves *35 109150 per acre 


Oe 
pee age , 4 
- i = * 


Extensive field use proves that Naugatuck’s new herbicide, Alanap-1, can 
save growers of cucumbers, melons and squash countless dollars by practi- 
cally eliminating hand weeding. 

One experiment revealed that cucurbit yields were actually doubled 
by a pre-emergence application of Alanap-1. “Plants in untreated rows 
were severely stunted by weed competition before the fields could be cul- 
tivated and hoed, whereas treated rows were still not suffering ...two 
months after planting.” 

As a pre- or post-emergence weed killer, Alanap-1 gives excellent con- 
trol of a variety of annual weeds, is non-hazardous to humans, animals, 
easy to apply, low in cost, and safe on recommended crops which now 
include asparagus. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


S Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


: LET NAUGATUCK HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM — } 
FILL IN COUPON FOR FAST ACTION — EXPERT ADVICE 
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| re | 
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The USDA is now issuing to 
state entomologists a series of slides 
aimed at showing farmers the im- 
portance of keeping grain clean and 
how to do it. These slides, along with 
suggested script, should be in the 
hands of entomologists shortly. 

es ae 

The USDA's work on labelling 
is due to receive a $75,000 increase 
in funds. Department officials say the 
increase is needed because of the add- 
ed work load resulting from the pass- 
age of the “Miller Bill.” Laboratory 
research for this function, headed by 
W. G. Reed, is carried on at Belts 
ville, Maryland, and at the USDA's 
South Building. 

. 2a 

Joseph A. Noone, NAC Tech- 
nical Advisor, is rounding out a most 
active legislative season which has 
included intensive field work. Part 
of his activities have been devoted 
to opposing “unwarranted” state 
registration fees. Some of the other 
proposals in state legislatures which 
are being opposed are: 

1. To require a permit from 
village marshal before you can sell 
pesticides. 

2. Prevention of the sale of pesti- 
cide if in any way injurious. 

3. Requiring the seller to make 
sure the buyer has a permit. 

4. Labeling requirements which 
would only add additional “fine 
print™ to the labels. 

It's too early to appraise fully 
the extent of state legislative action, 
since the final voting is not com- 
pleted. However, we'll keep you 
posted on developments as they occur. 

> ae 

Winner of the “Miller Bill 
Sweepstakes” for the top honors as 
the first chemical to be given a tol- 
erance by the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration is “SES,” (2, 4-dichlorophe- 
noxyethyl-sulfate). “Winning” com- 
pany is Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, New York. The prize 
is six parts per million of SES resi- 
dues in or on potatoes, peanuts, pea- 
nut hulls, and peanut hay. What's 
more, they're cleared for two parts 
per million of SES in or on aspara- 
gus and strawberries. ®*® 
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Food & Drug Commissioner 
George P. Larrick says in recognition 
of this historic event that “Establish- 
ment of these formal tolerances will 
help to insure that farmers can pro- 
duce crops that are free from harm- 
ful amounts of the poisonous sprays 
which are necessary in today’s agri- 
cultural economy.” 

This then is the first tangible re- 
sult to come from informal meetings 
and discussions begun back in 1947- 
48. The millions of words that have 
been spoken or written are now being 
measured in terms of specific residue 
tolerances now in the process of be- 
ing determined for the whole realm 
of agricultural chemicals in or on 
raw agricultural products. 

Nor is this the end. For while 
emphasis is currently on fruits and 
vegetables and grain, you have only 
to look at the menus in any restaurant 
to see lists of meats, poultry products, 
and other commodities where agri- 
cultural chemicals of one kind or 
another enter their production. You'll 
be hearing more on this in the months 


ahead. *ey¥& 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


(From Page 34) 


(c) Plant Inspection 

(d) Good Housekeeping 

(e) First Aid 

(f) Safety Bulletin Boards 

(g) Accident Records and Re- 

ports 
This program is certainly not 

original, nor is it an untried program. 
It is working now, not only in this 
industry, but in many industries, in 
many states. You can make it work 
for you. 


The Snyder Chemical Company, Inc. 
Topeka, Kansas 


ACID FORMING FERTILIZER 


(From Page 43) 


“The addition of lime to cor- 
rect the acidity produced by fer- 
tilizers does not offset the differ- 
ences in the effect of fertilizers on 
the potash supply of the soil.” 

“High analysis acid fertilizers 
and lime can be bought for less 


MAY, 1955 


than neutral fertilizers, which are little additional lime applied di- 
made by diluting acid fertilizers rectly to the soil. If a check is 
with lime.” kept on the soil acidity and lime 


The U. S. Department of Agri is applied when it is needed, the 

effect of any acid-forming fertil- 
izers that may be used can be 
largely ignored. Similarly, the ef- 
fect of the fertilizers that make 
the soil less acid can be ignored; 
their effect is too slight to have 
any significant influence on the 
liming program.” 

Dr. F. L. Bentz, Jr., Extension 
Specialist, University of Maryland, 
speaking before the National Lime 
Association on May 3, 1954 said: 


culture Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 2032 
(pp. 25-26) says: 

“The tendency of some fer- 
tilizers to make the soil more acid 
should cause little concern where 
an adequate liming program is fol- 
lowed. For an extreme example, 
suppose ammonium sulfate, one of 
the most highly acid-ferming fer- 
tilizers, is applied at the very heavy 
rate of 500 pounds per acre. It 
would take 550 pounds of lime- 


stone to overcome the acid-forming “It would appear that the 
tendency of this application. The acidity produced by fertilizers is a 
acid-forming tendencies of mixed rather serious problem. However, 
fertilizers, even where no attempt I think if you will look at the 
has been made by the manufacturer problem a little bit more closely 
to correct that tendency, are seldom you will realize that it is not quite 
more than a small fraction of that so serious. If the farmer were to 
of ammonium sulfate. The farmer apply 1000 pounds of 10-10-10 
must realize that he pays much fertilizer per acre, the amount of 
more for limestone that has been calcium carbonate required to neu- 
included in a mixed fertilizer to tralize the acidity of that fertilizer 
correct its acid-forming tendency would be about 550 pounds. In a 
than he would have to pay for a ton of limestone, there would be 


IT’S HERE - 
IT'S PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO'S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 Ib. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
6’6” x 10’6” x 15’ O. A. Ht. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, ete; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 
MUNCY, PA. TODAY! 


Muncy, Pennsylvania - - - 6-3509 
Pasadena 8, Cal. - : . ° ° RYan 1-9373 
Oakland 13, Cal. - - - - TEmplebar 2-5391 


Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, inc. 
50 Church St., New York 7 - - BArclay 7-4789 
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MSA ... everything 


for protection against 
today’s farm chemicals 


- RESPIRATORS | 


M.S.A. FARM SPRAY RESPIRATOR 


The one Respirator that protects against 
Parathion, EPN, Dieldrin, Aldrin, 
TEPP, HETP, OMPA, and Systox. 
This extra protection is the result of 
accepted new-type filters, which are 
interchangeable with in-use Farm Spray 
Respirators. Light weight; comfort- 
able. Accepted by the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Pest Con- 
trol. Write for details. 


M.S.A. DUSTFOE RESPIRATOR 


Ideal for breathing protection in fertilizer manufacturing. 
Sturdy; light weight; tops in worker acceptance. Effective 
filtering action against dusts not significantly more toxic 
than lead. Write for details. 


organic phosphates. 


M.S.A. GREENHOUSE MASK (GMC-1)— Safe- 
guard against Parathion, HETP, TEPP, and other 


M.S.A. HYDROCYANIC ACID FUMIGANT 
MASK (GMK)—For use in heavy concentrations 
of hydrocyanic acid gases. 

M.S.A. ORGANIC FUMIGANT MASK (GMA) 
—Protection against Methyl! Bromide, etc. 


M.S.A. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA MASK 
(GMO)—Safeguard against ammonia vapors. All 
masks are accepted by U. S. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Pest Control. Write for details. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
GOGGLES — FIRST AID 


Complete line of protective clothing from suits to hoods. 
Also goggles, faceshields, and first aid material including the 
M.S.A. Anhydrous Ammonia Kit. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenve, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the U.S. and Coneda 


STEEL PAILS | 


in all Trade Styles and Sizes : 


1-15 GALLONS 


LUG CLOSURE 
POURING 
PAILS 


Combination shipping 
and dispensing containers 
which insure safe delivery 
of your products and con- 
venience in using them. 
Full opening for easy fill- 
ing. Made of fine quality 
steel on modern produc- 
tion equipment to exact- 
ing standards. 


DRUM-TYPE 
CLOSED-HEAD 
CONTAINERS 


Required for the shipment 
of many thin liquids, these 
Vulcan containers have 
welded side-seam, top and 
bottom double-seamed, 
and are offset at the top 
for solid stacking. 


STANDARD 
LUG-CLOSURE PAILS 


Made in a wide range of 
trade sizes for liquid, dry 
and solid products, these 
sturdy pails have accu- 
rately formed cover lugs 
which are crimped beneath 
the curled rim of the pail 
to make a closure which 


defies all shipping hazards. 


HI-BAKE LININGS — POURING NOZZLES 
AND SPOUTS— Hi-Bake Linings are applied under 
the control of scientific instruments and are available in 
all styles of Vulcan pails and drums. Pouring openings 
may be had with Push-Pull Spouts and either screw or 
U-Pressit caps with tamper-proof seals—with reversible, 
flexible polyethylene spouts or other popular pouring 
nozzles and spouts as required. 


Samples gladly sent upon request ~ 


Over 35 Years of Top Quality Containers 
“It's Better to Ship in Steel” 


VULCAN STAMPING & MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 161, Bellwood, Ilinois (Suburb of Chicago) 
In Toronto, Caonede—Vulcan Containers Limited 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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roughly three and a half times as 

much calcium carbonate as is ac- 

tually needed. If a farmer 

follows a normal liming program, 
he will more than take care of 
the acidity of the various fertilizer 
materials.” 

Now to give an example: Sup- 
posing a 5-10-10 fertilizer is applied 
at the rate of 1000 pounds per acre. 
This means. 1000 pounds of 5-10-10 
yields 50 pounds of nitrogen. 

Since each pound of nitrogen 
when converted to nitrate requires 
3.57 pounds calcium carbonate equiva: 
lent. Then, 50 pounds of nitrogen 
require 50 x 3.57 178.5 pounds 
of calcium carbonate. But, according 
to the official method, we consider 
only half of the nitrogen of the fer- 
tilizer as being invelved. Hence onl 
one half of the 178.5 pounds or soy, 
pounds of calcium carbonate equiva- 
lent are actually involved. This surely 
is not a serious degree of acidity to 


be neutralized by lime.k* 


BIRD LOSSES 


(From Page 35) 


smaller quantities of DDT in emui- 
sions. 

“Wherever DDT is used, make 
careful before and after observations 
of mammals, birds, fishes and other 
wildlife. 

“In the control of early appear- 
ing insect pests, apply DDT, if pos- 
sible, just before the emergence of 
leaves and the main spring migration 
of birds; for late appearing pests, de- 
lay applications, whenever practic- 
able, past the nesting period of birds. 
Adjust crop applications and mos- 
quito-control applications so far as 
possible to avoid the nesting period.” 

The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has used DDT at the rate 
of 1 pound per acre in its gypsy 
moth aerial applications without too 
much damage to other forest life. It 
is evident that some injury to natural 
species in the forest and field, as well 
as the streams may occur from ap- 
plications of DDT, but literature 
available seems to point to minimum 
damage to birds at dosages of 1 pound 
per acre or less. 


The Editors 
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TABLE 4 


Cost of Fly Control Per Animal Per Week 


Formulation 
retail cost/gal. 


Fly 


Dilute 


Applica- Spray cost 


Oil base 
$1.75 
Water emul. conc. 
$7.00 
Treadle sprayer 
$10.00 
Pres. spray 
$1.50 
Backrubbes 
$7.00 


Control 
on 
Livestock 


(From Page 47) 


1+9 
None 
None 


i+4 


Amount 
rate applied tion per week* 
per week 
60 ml. 7 $0.19 
946 ml. l 0.17 
1 ml 28 0.07 
6 gms. 14 0.37 
Varying** Many 0.02 


*Labor and equipment cost not included. 
**One 12-15 ft. backrubber services 100 head with initial | gal. charge 


ly used sprays. Application rates vary 
depending on ingredients. One ounce 
applications twice a day may be rec- 
ommended, or two ounces once a 
day or every other day. 

Advantages: 
a) These oil base 


ready to use. No mixing or diluting 


sprays are 


is necessary. 

b) There is little or no farmer’ 
resistance to the initial cost. 

c) An outstanding advantage is 
that these sprays can provide a com: 
plete chemical fly control program. 


Automated 


SPECIFY THE 
INDUSTRY- 
PROVED 


and ‘4 gal. at two week intervals. 


Sprays containing a repellent and toxi- 
cant can, if judiciously used, provide 
knockdown and kill of the flies in the 
barn and protect animals in the pas- 
ture from biting flies. 

Disadvantages: 

a) Spraying is required once or 
twice daily at milking time when la- 
bor is at a premium. 

b) Control of flies in the barn 
and pasture is If the 
amount of active ingredient were in- 
creased, additional protection time in 
the pasture could be obtained. 


temporar,. 


Recording printer mounts on 
meter. Prints quantity dis- 
A 2. A 


r 


XACTO 


Widest selection 
of models for 
every plant... 


Choose from the world’s leading, most 
widely used line. XACTO meters are easily 
adapted with choice of dials and controls 
for changing needs to speed liquid han- 
dling operations and provide accurate 


Delivers predetermined 
quantities up to 10,000 gal- 
lons, then shuts off. 


accounting. A repeating control for de- 
liver f determined 
GET ALL THE DATA YOU NEED NOW Jp lvsry. of predetermined 
--- WRITE... or less recording printer. 
1s¥8 E. CREIGHTON AVE. 
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when 47 grind is desired 


BRADLEY 
PNEUMATIC HERCULES MILL 


The ONLY pneumatic roller mill 
installed at floor level. 


Designed and constructed for FINE grinding of limestone, 
phosphate rocks, and many other similar materials . . . 
Bradley Pneumatic Hercules Mill produces a uniform grind 
from 20 to 325 mesh. Floor level installation provides 
easy accessibility . . . lowest installation and maintenance 
cost. Durable, non-clogging vibratory feeder for depend- 
able, worry-free operation. Material with excessive moisture 
can be dried within the mill system. 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. 62 


with a long reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE 

NITRATE CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE 
UREA 


ano att orner FERTILIZER ano FEED MATERIALS 


UZ 
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— 


ESTABLISHED 1873 Oy 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 Cable Address: "Woodward" TELETYPE: PH109 


Branches in MADRID, MANILA, TOKYO, SEOUL, WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S. A. 
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c) It is recognized that skin ir- 
ritation may result from over-doses of 
oil based sprays. Dicke at Wisconsin 
(12) has shown the production cf hy- 
perkeratosis in calves with a topically 
applied oil base insecticide carrier. 
Lehman (13) has cautioned against 
the use of solutions of solid materials 
in kerosene or petroicum distillates. 
These findings should help to re-em- 
phasize the proper use and dosage of 
oil base sprays. 

2. Pressurized sprays: Repellent- 
toxicant mixtures can be applied in 
concentrate form to the animals from 
a pressurized dispenser. Pressure and 
valve are adjusted so the concentrate 
can be sprayed as a fine mist. Particle 
size varies considerably so some units 
can be used as aerosols for knockdown 
and kill of flies around the animals or 
in the barn. Other units may only be 
for use on animals. Suggested appli- 
cation rates vary, depending on ingre- 
dients and recommended uses of the 
dispenser. 

Advantages: 

a) The insecticide concentrate 
is easy to apply to the animal, as only 
slight pressure of a finger is needed 
to release the spray. 

b) No spray equipment is 
needed. No maintenance of equip- 
ment is necessary. 

c) A pressurized spray con- 
tainer fulfills a need for a specialty 
use. It can be used to spot-treat single 
animals, such as show animals and 
riding horses. The unit can be carried 
around in a pocket. 

Disadvantages: 

a) Such a specialty product 
has limitations as to herd size. It is 
very useful for a few animals. 

b) It can be expensive if re- 
commended dosages are not followed. 
There is a tendency to over-dose as it 
appears that sufficient spray is not be- 
ing applied to the animal. 

c) Supplementary house fly 
control is needed. A true pressurized 
spray can not be applied as an aero- 
sol to knockdown and kill flies in the 


barn. 
3. Water emulsifiable concen- 
trates: Water emulsifiable concen- 


trates are formulated for dilution with 
water at rates ranging from 1 to 4, 
to 1 to 39, depending on fly species 
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to be controlled. Usually one pint to 
one quart of the dilute spray is sufh- 
cient to give proper coverage. 

Advantages: 

a) Water emulsifiable concen- 
trates provide excellent fly control for 
long periods of time, a few days to 
two weeks. They are usually formu- 
lated so they protect against all biting 
flies. 

b) Water is a safe and inex- 
pensive diluent. It enables the appli- 
cation of large amounts of spray 
which provide better coverage and 
therefore better control of all species. 

c) In general, applications at 
three day to two week intervals are 
satisfactory depending on fly species 
and population densities. 

Disadvantages: 

a) Mixing and measuring are 
required which also require additional 
time. 


b) The initial cost of the con- 
centrate seems to be high to the farm- 
er, who may not consider dilution or 
application rates. 


et (ieee 
FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


c) Large volumes of dilute 
spray are applied. This requires pres- 
sure equipment. 

d) The water sprays are ap- 
plied to the animals and do not con- 
trol flies in the barn. 

4a. Automatic treadle sprayers: 
Automatic treadle sprayers are self- 
treating devices. The animal when 
passing through a chute, steps on a 
treadle which forces an_ insecticide 
concentrate through one or two noz- 
zles. Concentrates are dispensed as 
fine mists directly on to the animal at 
approximate rates of 0.4 to 0.6 ml. 
per treadle depression. 

Advantages: 

a) An outstanding advantage 
of this method is the low labor re- 
quirement for spray application. It 
appeals to the dairyman who does not 
have the time to do manual spray- 
ing. After installation, little labor is 
needed to control flies on the animals. 

b) It is suitable for the treat- 
ment of feeder cattle and heifers in 
pasture lots. 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG avtomatically makes a 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofiim lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
various heights. This mode! also handles 
bags which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 


Other models available . . . when writing, please 

submit a sample of your bag and your product. 

42 East 2nd St. 
Mineola, L. 1, N. Y. 
GArden City 7-6230 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPAN 
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BENNE 


IS MY NAME... 


I'VE GOT 

THE FACTS ON 
HI-BAKE 
PAILS 


There's a world of difference between Bennett 
Protected and ordinary hi-bake lined pails. I?’s 
the way they are made that counts. 


PAIL EARS .. . Bennett projection welded ears 
eliminate rivet crevices, a common point of fail- 
ure in ordinary hi-bake pails. 

SIDE SEAM .. . Bennett pails have the smoothest 
side seam in the industry. Free from heavy over- 
lap and weld spatter. 


BOTTOM CHIME... Bennett Hi-Bake Linings go 
all the way through the bottom seam or chime. 


BAKING CONTROL... The crux of all hi-bake 
linings. Bennett has the latest type ovens with 
tolerance limits that insure a perfect product. 


THOROUGH INSPECTION .. . Bennett gives your 
product double protection . . . 


—— FIRST with carefully 
v4 ae correctly applied 
ke linings. 


SECOND with pretested 
containers and superior 
workmanship, the result of 
over 40 years of experience 
in steel container manufac- 
ture. 


Call Bennett today for help 
on the type of hi-bake lined pail best for your 
specific product. We supply lined pails for your 
own tests without obligation. 


BENNETT INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


Peotone, Illinois 


40 MILES SOUTH OF CHICAGO LOOP ON ROUTE U.S. 54 
Chicage Telephone Long Distence 
INtereceen 8.9480 Peotone 2791 
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prevent costly caking in fertilizer with. . 
EAGLE-PICHER 


CELATOM 


(Diatomaceous Earth) 


HIGHLY ABSORBENT! Fine, light particles capable 
of extremely high absorption plus great bulking 
value make Eagle-Picher Celatom an ideal anti- 
caking agent in hygroscopic fertilizers. 


ELIMINATES CLOGGING! Celatom keeps the fertil- 
izer flowing freely for uniform and effective 
distribution of the vital plant foods. And because 
Celatom is inert, it has no chemical reaction 
with the commonly used fertilizer ingredients. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS! Celatom is also an excel- 
lent carrier for toxicants such as Malathion. 
It is an effective diluent for many types of 
insecticides . . . an absorbent for weed control 
chemicals . . . and has many diversified uses in 
fungicides, defoliants, rubber and plastic products, 
polishes and cleaners, asphalts and concretes. 


WRITE TODAY! We'll be glad 
to provide free samples of 
Celatom and laboratory assist- 
ance at no obligation. Write / 
to: The Eagle-Picher Company, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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Disadvantages 

a) There is farmer resistance 
to the initial cost of equipment an: 
insecticide concentrate. 

b) Minimum coverage for fl’ 
control is obtained unless animal man- 
agement is optimum. The animals 
should make two to three round trips 
through the spray unit daily. Windy 
conditions may keep the fine mist 
from settling or hitting the animals 
directly, especially if the sprayer is 
not hooded properly. 

c) Some instances of inade- 
quate stable fly control have been re- 
ported because of poor spray cover- 
age of the legs and underline. When 
the apparatus is set up initially, a 
period for training the animal to go 
through the chute 1s necessary. 

d) Supplementary control for 
house flies in the barn is needed. 

4b. Backrubbers or rubbing 
posts: are another example of a self- 
treating device. A cable is stretched 
between a post and the ground in 
such a manner that the animal can 
treat any part of its body. The wick 
or cable is charged with insecticide 
at regular intervals. Materials such as 
DDT and methoxychlor provide horn 
fly control. Combinations of a repel- 
lent and toxicant extend protection to 
include stable and house flies. 

Advantages: 

a) This is also a self-treating 
device which lowers labor costs for 
control of flies on the animals. 

b) The farmer can construct 
and install an inexpensive backrubber 
from materials which he has readily 
available on the farm. Easily installed, 
ready made backrubbers are commer- 
cially available. 

c) Practical control of horn, 
house, and stable flies is obtained. 
More information is needed to deter- 
mine whether horse flies can be re- 
pelled. 

d) Proper selection of chem- 
icals enables the use of backrubbers 
for dairy cows as well as range ani- 
mals. 

Disadvantages: 

a) Unless the backrubber is 
located correctly, the animals will not 
treat themselves and no fly control 
will result. 
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b) Good control has resulted 
when backrubbers are located near 
water, salt licks or in areas where the 
animals congregate during the heat 
of the day. 

c) Good fly control will not 
result unless the backrubber is con- 
structed in such a way that the ani- 
mal can treat its underline and legs 
in addition to shoulders and topline. 


Summary 

An attempt has been made to 
summarize fly control for the formu- 
lations or methods listed in Table 

The outstanding advantage of 
read -to-use oil sprays is versatility. 

Water emulsifiable concentrates 
provide excellent coverage and pro 
tection against all fly species. 

Pressurized sprays have the ad- 
vantage of convenience for small 
herds. 

It should be pointed out that for 
self-treating devices, treadle sprayers 
and backrubbers, protection time is 
proportional te the frequency of self- 
application. In other words, protec- 
tion depends on animal training. 
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Treadle sprayers save labor after 
initial installation as they are self- 
treating devices. 

Backrubbers are economical and 
provide practical cortrol. 


Cost of Fly Control on Animals 

ONTROL of biting flies on live- 
C stock is of little value to the 
farmer if it is not economically feasi- 
ble or practical. Control and practical 
aspects have already been discussed. 
In Table 4 an attempt has been made 
to give general retail costs of re- 
pellent-toxicant formulations for dif- 
ferent methods of application. Dilu- 
tion rates, amounts applied per treat- 
ment, and the total amounts per week 
are indicated. The costs for the insec- 
ticide applied by each method are 
shown. Labor and equipment costs are 
not included. 

Based on the retail costs of the 
formulations it is easy to rank the 
methods as to the cost of the insecti- 
cide needed to provide control of 
biting flies. A given set of conditions, 
however, would have to be set up to 


One of several 7’ diameter by 40’ long 
Renneburg Rotary Dryers, constructed of 44" 
steel, for leading Midwestern fertilizer plants. 


With over 80 years’ experience, 
Renneburg also designs and manu- 
factures complete Furnaces, Burners, 
Breechings, Dust Collection and Air 
Handling Equipment. Available in the 
DehydrO-Mat (pat. pending) or 
standard types. 


Write for new Bulletin 854-CF 


& SONS CO, 
_ Baltimore 24, j 
Maryland, U.S.A. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS ON 
® Potential Sales 
© New Products 

© Market Trends 
® Distribution 
Write for Free Booklet 
Market Research Division 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 968, 5142 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
(Telephone, FOrest 1-2800) 


Pyrethrom? \ 
| Allethrin? | 


As acknowledged pioneers and recognized authoritieg’in the 
correct use of pyrethrum, allethrin and their mostreffective 
synergists, MGK 264 and piperony! butoxide, we offer stand- 
ardized concentrates, extracts, dusts of guaranteed uniformity. 
If your aerosols, sprays, or dusts include the use of the 
powerful, safe and spectacular knockdown agents, pyrethrum 
and allethrin, send your inquiry today. All requests for 
information answered by qualified authorities. Write. / 


ac LAUGHLIN 
‘CRORMLEY 


™Y boyoany 


1711 S.E. Fifth Street * Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ROTARY COOLER FOR AMMONIATED FERTILIZERS 


This 6” x 20’ cooler and dust collector 
can handle 40 tons of fertilizer per hour. 


Are you looking for a compact, 
high-capacity cooler? 


let us supply the rotary cooler 4. Curing is speeded up 
to fit your requirements. De- which results in more 
signs for any capacity are efficient use of storage 
available in ovr shop. space and lowers hand- 
Cooled ammoniated fertilizers ling costs. 

are better in every way — modernize your mixing oper- 


better because: - a 
1. Reversion of velleble onan cooler built by 


teghete bade “Oe 
phosphate is uce 
Note: Faese coolers are yg 
low temperature storage for operation under Ss. 
piles. Patent No. 2305078—Har- 
2. Condition of mixed goods — to BE. I. du 


is greatly improved. 
3. Caking is reduced. 


For detailed information write 
McDERMOTT BROS. COMPANY 


Established 1896 


Equipment Manufacturers 
Sed & Washington Suet ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


de Nemours & Co. 
Cine) Wilmington, Dela- 


1954 
Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


The 1954 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 
will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($16.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a ‘‘first-come"’ basis. 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 31 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 
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determine which method would be the 
most economical for the farmer. 

We believe information of the 
type presented in this and the pre- 
ceding table could be a valuable 
tool to help the farmer determine 
which is the most economical and 
practical means to control flies on live- 
stock. 


Conclusions 


ERTAIN general conclusions 
can be made from the informa- 

tion presented in this paper. 

a) It is profitable for the farm- 
er to control biting flies on livestock. 

b) Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of methods for control have 
been presented which can help the 
farmer determine which is the most 
economical means to control flies un- 
der his conditions. 

c) Repellent-toxicant combina- 
tions are efficient and economical ani- 
mal protectants. ** 
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CONTROL IN INDIA 


(From Page 53) 


Meyr.) infesting coconut palms with 
indigenous parasites was the first to 
be undertaken. The results were not 
satisfactory. In another instance, when 
the cottony cushion scale (Icerya pur- 
chasi, M.) which was absent in In- 
dia was accidentally introduced along 
with wattle plants from South Africa, 
the importation, laboratory breeding 
and liberation of its predator, Rodolia 
cardinalis M. effected remarkably good 
control. 

Considering the lack of roads, 
limited means of communications, to 
tal absence of mechanized agricultural 
operations, and the economics invol- 
ved, South India is not too promising 
an area for the adoption of power 
operated units for pest control at the 
present time. 

Enthusiasm shown for adoption 
of pest control measures since 1948 
has been gratifying. Although the 
supplies and formulations of all in- 
secticides were originally in the hands 
of foreign firms, Indian businesses are 
now coming to the forefront. ** 


BORATE HERBICIDES 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Figure III are, however, misleading 
as they do not consider the complete 
elimination of seedlings resulting 
from the several treatments. Figure 
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IV presents the more practical data, 
being based on plant survival alone. 
These data show that the addition of 
the borax equivalent of the complex 
did not significantly reduce the num- 
ber of seedlings of Kanota oats. The 
2,4-D acid equivalent alone reduced 
the number of seedlings approximately 
500@, but the combined effect of com 
ponents of the complex reduced the 
number of seedlings well below levels 
considered b» Crafts and Clearly (2) 
as constituting satisfactory annual 
weed control, The reaction of Kanota 
borate 2,.4-D 


complex, when compared to the sum 


oat seedlings to the 


total of the reduction in number of 
seedlings represented by the data for 
borax or 2,4-D acid, alone, would be 
considered by some investigators as 
demonstrating synergistic action by 
the combination. However, rather 
than use the term “synergism”, it 
would be preferable to have the addi- 
tional increment in herbicidal effec- 
tiveness of the complex considered as 
resulting from a planned conserva- 
tion of the 2,4-D resulting from the 
biostatic activity of the borate addi- 
tion to the complex. 

Figure V well illustrates the ap- 
pearance of plants in a test treatment 
from which data of figures III or IV 
were derived, and shows the increased 
herbicidal effectiveness of the com- 
bination of ingredients included in the 
experimental complex under consider- 
ation. 

In general, in the use of rates of 
application of 2,4-D equivalent to that 
under consideration here, we must, of 
necessity, attain control over a much 
longer period than the 30 days rep- 
resented by Figures III and IV. The 
consistent extension of the herbicidal 
qualities that have been observed in 
greenhouses and ficld tests with bor’ 
ate organic herbicidal complexes, such 
as DB-Granular, are illustrated in 
Figures VI and VII. In the case of 
the experiment illustrated by Figure 
VI, standard Army bread pans were 
used for pots so that there would be 
no loss of the herbicidal compounds 
by leaching below the normal soil 
depth of oat roots. In this situation, 
loss of the herbicidal compounds can 
occur only through breakdown by 
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chemical or biological agents, or the 
materials may be occluded and se 
questered by colloidal fractions in the 
soil and rendered unavailable to the 
plant roots. At the end of the third 
consecutive planting, with applica- 
tions of the herbicidal materials only 
at the time of first planting, it was 
evident that while sufficient 2,4-D ‘ret 
remained in the soil to eliminate seed 
lings of mustard, the Kanota oat seed 
lings were surviving fairly well, even 
at the highest rate, which received ap- 
proximately 66 Ibs. per acre of 2,4-D 
acid equivalent. The plots which re 
ceived the combination of the ingred- 
ients in the complex, at 1 lb. and 2 
lbs. equivalent per 100 sq. ft. showed 
only 309 stand of oats with approxi- 
mately 306% of growth vigor for the 
1 lb. rate and approximately 15% 
stand, 10°% growth vigor for the 2 
lb. rate at the end of 75 days or mid- 
dle of the third consecutive planting. 
At the end of the third consecutive 
planting, the plants receiving the 2 lb. 
per 100 sq. ft. treatment were com- 
pletely dead; whereas, plants treated 
with the lower rate of the complex 
showed less than 10% survival with 
practically no root development on 
the few plants remaining. 

Numerous field tests have consis 
tently shown the efficiency of this new 
group of herbicidal complexes in con 
trolling such deep-rooted perennial 
weeds as ficld bindweed (Convol- 
vulus arvensis), Russian knapweed 
(Centaurea picris) Canada thistle 
(Cirsium arvense) , etc.—as illustrated 
in Figure VII. 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified adve are ten cents 
eer word, $2.00 minimum. except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment. where the rate is 
Give cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Address ali 
replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
Number, care of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. Closing 
date: 10th of preceding month. 


Help Wanted: 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST — Establish- 
ed Agricultural Chemical Company 
desires Ph.D. with experience, pri- 
marily in fruit and vegetable diseases. 
Position has to do with technical ser- 
vice to sales, field research and experi- 
ment station contacts. If interested, 
send record of education and experi- 
ence to Box 940, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER FOR 
AGRICULTURAL SPRAYERS—Here 
is an excellent opportunity with a 
Century Old Company for an Agri- 
cultural Engineer with more than 
three years experience with Pesticide 
Equipment for orchard, row crop and 
weed control. Applicant should have 
a knowledge of the latest methods 
including concentrate application by 
boom and air blast. Will be required 
to follow projects from design through 
field tests to final production. Arrange- 
ments for a personal interview can be 
made after a resume of your back- 
— and experience is sent to: 

ersonnel Department, The Oliver 
Corporation, A. B. Farquhar Division, 
York, Pa. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRONOMIST (Ph.D. Soil Fertility) 
experienced in extension, conservation, 
research (Anhydrous Ammonia), and 
teaching (Crops and Soils) desires 
position in line with experience and 
training. Address Box 941, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST available on 
special project or consultation basis 
for portion of summer. Wide agricul- 
tural background in research, exten- 
sion and regulatory fields. Mature 
(46) BS and PhD. Will travel. Ad- 
dress Box 952, c/o Agricultural Chem- 
icals. 


ENTOMOLOGIST — Ph.D. level de- 
sires research, teaching work or some 
combination of both. Will accept 
foreign assignment. Address box 943, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 

AGRICULTURIST: Wide field and 
green house testing of herbicides. 
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Formulated pesticides. Chemicals, bot- 
any and agronomy background. Pre- 
fers technical service or development. 
Address box 944, c/o Agricultural 


ENTOMOLOGIST — (M.S.) age 34, 
married, children. Experience includes 
insect detection and supervision of 
control operations, commercial pest 
control, teaching vocational agricul- 
ture. Some experience in sales and 
public relations, good background in 
chemistry, cytogenetics and statistics. 
Desires position in technical services 
or insecticide department of agricul- 
tural chemical company. Resume on 
request. Address Box 945, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


TECHNICAL CONSULTANT — Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Formulating 
Plant — Design, Construction and 
Operation—All Ag Chemicals. Will be 
available July 1, 1955 for preliminary 
survey and/or design and purchase of 
equipment and supplies; and actual 
plant construction and operation. Also, 
redesign of existing plants for con- 
version to formulating newer mater- 
ials. Large experience in domestic 
and Latin American markets. Good 
liaison with domestic and foreign sup- 
pliers of materials and supplies. Pos- 
sess experience and ability to head 
up all phases of starting operations. 
Address Box 946, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: (5) 15,000 gal. vertical 
welded steel tanks with coils. Can 
furnish agitators and drives. (12) 
3,000 gal. horiz. aluminum tanks. (9) 
Rotary Kilns and dryers: 7 x 60’. 
5’ x 30’, 4°6” x 40’, 4’ x 40’, 4 x 25’. 
Also Powder mixers, Hammer mills, 
Pulverizers, screw conveyor, bucket 
elevators, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1428 N. 6th Street, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
New Jersey and Florida 


Or. Wolf's Agricultural Loberateries 
Bridgeton, N. J. Hollywood, Fla. 


FORMULATING SERVICE 


Single Batch Processing From Lab Size To 
Carload Quantities 
(from your raw materials or ours) 
MACHINE FILLING AND LABELLING 
Complete Warehouse Service Available 
Tankear Shipments Stored and Packaged 


We Do Not Distribute — Our Business Is 
“Custom Formulation” 


LORENZ CHEMICAL CO. 
17th & Nicholas, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Serving the Nation from a Central Location 
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ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. : 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist » 
(Fermerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. ired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims. including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE. 
UPPER MONTCIAIR, N. J. 
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READERS whe Really READ... 


HAT’S the type audience AGRICULTURAL 

CHemica.s delivers to the 140 firms who 
advertise regularly through its pages. Not hit- 
or-miss circulation to names picked out of 
telephone directories or bought from list hous- 
es, — but copies going every month to actual 
flesh and blood people — who are enough in- 
terested in the agricultural chemical field and 
the leading publication in the field to pay out 
their own dough for a year’s subscription. 


People who want the magazine, who actual- 
ly directed that it be sent to them, who see 
every issue, (not just an occasional one on 
an eenie-meenie-minie-moe basis) people who 
pay for their copies, who renew their sub- 
scriptions year after year, — thus presumably 
people who actually read the publication and 
can be reached by the advertiser’s message. 


What of the other publications in the field? 
There seems to be a certain amount of con- 
fusion as to the character of the readership 
of some of the competitive publications, so 
this clarification may well be in order. 


Commercial Fertilizer is also a paid publi- 
cation. Its circulation, however, is not audited. 


Journal of Agricultural & Food Chemistry 
is a paid magazine. Again, its circulation is 
not proved in any way. 

Farm Chemicals is unpaid. Up until 1954, 


it charged for its subscriptions, and as a matter 
of fact was a member of the Audit Bureau of 


Circulations until being dropped for “failure 
to comply with service.” It is now distributed 
on a free basis, and its circulation is audited 
by BPA. 


Croplife is distributed free, and its circula- 
tion claims are completely unauthenticated. 
They claim to reach dealers on a rotational 
basis, sending one issue and skipping the next 
three or four. 


We urge advertisers in this field to keep 
these circulation differences in mind in mak- 
ing their budget decisions. It is one thing to 
buy space and pay a rate to reach actual paid 
subscribers in a magazine whose circulation 
is ABC audited. It is quite another to spend 
a budget in publications which are mailed un- 
solicited, and which no one has any assurance 
are either wanted or looked at by many of 
those to whom they may be addressed. 


And while we are on this subject of audits, 
isn’t it a strange thing that, in this day and 
age, there are still magazines which offer no 
audit proof whatsoever — ABC or BPA? 


In making your own advertising decisions, 
weigh carefully the accompanying check list. 
Paid or Free Audited 

Agricultural Chemicals Paid A.B.C. 


Commercial Fertilizer Paid Not 

Journal of Agricultural Paid Not 
and Food Chemistry 

Farm Chemicals Free B.P.A. 

Croplife Free Not 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


P. O. BOX 31 
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H. J. Baker & Bro. - April 
Baughman Mfg. Co. doin 
Bell Clay Co. April 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 6 
Bennett Industries . 120 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 109 
Bowser, Inc. ? a » or 
Bradiey & Baker . a 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. ccd 118 
Burlap Counsel of the Indian Jut 

Mills Ass'n. .... winsianuaiea 70 
California Spray Chem. Co. .. 82D 
Charleston Rubber Co. April 
Chemagro Corp. 90 
Chemical Construction Corp. » *% 
Climax Molybdenum Co. ; 58 
Cohutta Tale Co. , 122 
Colloidal Products Corp. ; . 98 
Columbia Southern Chem. Corp. W 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ; 25 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Raymond Division 8 
Continental Can Co., Shellmar 

Betner Div. . a March 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 127 
Crowley Tar Products Co. March 
Davies Nitrate Co., Inc. 11 
Davison Chemical Co., Div of 

W. R. Grace & Co. April 
Deere & Co., Grand River Chem. Div..... April 
Diamond Alkali Co. . . 100 
Diversey Corp. 91 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 122 
Dorr-Oliver Co. ..... ethene . April 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. . 4 
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Eagle-Picher Co. 120 
Eastern States Petroleum Co. sw 6 
Emulsol Corp. .... or a 
Exact Weight Scale Co. . . 106 
Fairfield Chemical Div., Food Machinery 

& Chemical Co. : 4th Cover 
IS: scisssicssledifestatammmecinislly — 
Fry Co., Geo. H. ; oe 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills .... April 


General American Transportation Corp. 74 
General Chemical Division, Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp. ‘ 92 
General Reduction Co. al 91 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co. 123 
Grace Chemical Co. ................ ieee: 0 
Grend River Chemical Division of 

Deere & Co. . April 
Greeff & Co., R. W. 126 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 26 
Hardinge Co. April 
Heckathorn & Co. April 
Hercules Powder Co. 28 
Huber, J. M. Corp. 24 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 54, 55 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp. , 9, 20 
Jefferson Chemical Co. 63 
Johns-Manville Co. CE 
Johnson, C. S. C. & Co. 110 
Koppers Co. ... April 
Kraft Bag Co. April 
Lancaster, Aliwine & Rommel April 
Lion Oil Co. ; ‘ 19 
ludiow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co. 93 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. 122 
McDermott Bros. Co. 122 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 103 
Mine Sofety Appliances Co. 116 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 10 
National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n. 82 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 

Rubber Co. . 114 
Nelson, Edward S., Ltd. April 
Neville Chemical Co. . April 


Niagera Chemical Div., Food Machinery 
& Chemical Co. Aprit 


Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & 
Dye Corp. ae ~ Neubietaind 13 


Cidbury Electro Chemical Co. ... . 124 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 2nd Cover 7 
Omega Machine Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Penick, S. B. & Co. oki —_s 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp... 8? 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 12 
Pheips Dodge Refining Corp. 101 
Phillips Chemical Co. ‘ April 
Potash Company of America 3 
Poulsen Cu. ike April 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. . 72 
Private Brands, Inc. 107 


Raymond Bag Co. 
Raymond Division, Combustion 


Engineering, Inc. ....... 8 
Republic Steel Corp. ............. Aprit 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw. 121 
Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 127 
Richfield Oil Co. 126 
Rohm & Haas Co. 22 
Shell Chemical Co. 76 
Southeastern Clay Co. April 
Spencer Chemical Co. April 
Spraying Systems Co. » 36 
Squibb Toylor Inc. . 9 
St. Regis Paper Co. 56, 57 
Standard Agr. Chemicals Inc. 18 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 97 
Sieker Co., H. S. March 
Sturtevant Mill Corp. . 86 
Summit Mining Corp. April 
Tennessee Corp. 96 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. April 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co. 113 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 84 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 127 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 66 
Union Special Machine Co. April 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 126 
United Chemical Co. . April 
United Clay Mines 124 
U. S. Phosphoric Products, Div., 

Tennessee Corp. ? April 
U. S. Potash Co. ; 80 
U. S. Steel Corp. 94 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 99 
Velsicol Corp. 23 
Victor Chemical Co. _... . April 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. . 84 
Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co. . . 116 
Vulcan Steel Container Co. March 


Williams Potent Crusher & Pulverizer 


Co. 73 
Willson Products, Inc. . 325 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Foundation 124 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 118 
Young Machinery Co. . 8 
Zonolite Co. .. April 
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“How much Poison Are We Eating?” 
is the title of a feature article in the 
April issue of Harper's Magazine,—one of 
those provocative double barrelled titles, 
ie. “Have You Stopped Beating Your 
Wife?” 

In a determined effort to tell both 
sides of the story, the author suggests in 
one breath that long continued doses of 
small quantities of insecticides may cause 


cancer, while in the next he recalls that 
DDT has saved thousands of lives and 
that “no case of human death as a result 
of DDT has ever been brought forward.” 

He is on his weakest ground, it ap- 
pears to us, when he starts pointing out 
that “there is a growing group of agri- 
cultural experts who feel that too heavy 
a use of insecticides may lead us into a 
downward spiral toward disaster. Many 


chemicals field as 
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URE, you can ride a bicycle no hands, maybe you can 
light a fire without matches 
figures up without advertising 

But why try to do everything the hard way? 

The tried and tested method of paving the way for your 
salesmen, making their job easier and more productive when 
they finally get in to see the prospects, is to soften them up 
in advance with an effective advertising program. And no 
medium can do the iob as well for you in the agricultural 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


or perhaps run your sales 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


of them belong to what is generally known 
as the Organic Farming school, which 
holds that healthy plants in naturally ferti- 
lized soil can resist insects and disease 
without the aid of chemicals.” 

This willingness to accept disciples of 
the organic farming school as “agricultural 
experts” strikes us as convincing evidence 
that the author of this piece may be on 
the gullible side. The theory that insects 
and disease germs will not attract healthy 
plants is a very pretty one. Trouble is it 
just ain't so, there being no slightest trace 
of scientific evidence we have seen that 
healthy plants are any more immune than 
sickly ones. 


AC 


Everyone in the agricultural chemicals 
industry recognizes the value of the Year- 
book of Agriculture series of USDA. In 
addition to all the praise heaped on this 
year's edition, called “Marketing,” by 
farm and industry leaders, the volume was 
chosen for its excellent design as one of 
the “Fifty Books of the Year.’ The Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts made the 
selection last month in New York. It is 
the second time the Government Printing 
Office has come up with a winner. 


AC 


Hello and goodbye . . . In March we 
introduced Scott Runkle as the new public 
relations director for NACA. It was a 
short stay for we learn now that he is 
leaving this post for a job as director of 
public relations of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


AC 


Almost like a “man from outer 
space,” an all-purpose, all-functional 
unit will be offered the farmer by the 
Norton-Portland Co., Portland, Me. This 
complex vehicle performs some ten 
operations in one pass over the soil. 
Masterminded by Herman Cohen. the 
unit is designed for use on even very 
rough terrain. including brush 4-5 feet 
high. It pulverizes any rock in the soil. 
limes the soil, applies dry fertilizers. 
alone or with nitrogen solutions, or 
anhydrous ammonia: it also applies soil 
insecticides. and, or soil fumigants. 
The unit at the same time lays back 
the soil and plants the seeds. 

Soil as deep as twelve inches may 
be prepared by this equipment. which 
is designed to operate at speeds up toe 
7 miles per hour. Although the ma- 
chinery has not had its test flight yet. 
the solo run is scheduled for late April 
or early May. 


AC 


Reports from Washington indicate 
that the Federal Trade Commission is 
looking at insecticide advertising .. . 
says many ads mislead people. lead- 
ing them to believe the products kill 
all bugs . . . so some ad copy may 
have to be toned down. 
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Why MALATHION 
is such a useful 
insecticide 


ge ‘ y SA. 
Protects fruit, vegetable and 
field crops against aphids and 
mites and more than 75 other 
insect pests. 


Protects ornamentals 
against almost every 
major pest. 


Because malathion does so many different jobs... 


Because malathion offers 
so many advantages in use 


Kills DDT-resistant flies and 


Malathion is the only phosphate insecticide fly maggots, too—quickly, eco- 
combining a wide margin of safety in handling nomically, with long residual 
with superior insect control. Malathion residues kill. 


on crops grown outdoors disappear quickly. 
And malathion is compatible with most insec- 
ticides and fungicides. 

DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS: Sales of mal- 
athion insecticides are rising rapidly and 
steadily. Farmers all over the country are 
adopting them enthusiastically. So take advan- 
tage of the profit opportunity offered you by 
this versatile insecticide. Consult your regular 
source of supply. 

Malathion insecticides are formulated by well- 
known manufacturers (under their own trade 
names) in wettable powder, emulsifiable liquid, 
dust and baits to fill every need. American Cyan- 
amid Company makes only technical malathion. 


Kills chicken mites as well as flies 
in poultry houses. 


RERO® Cyanarid: fe: rers— Detain ebicides 
AEROPRILLS* Fertiize Grade Ammocien Feit 
KERO® Anneoiom Suip rté 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA ; 
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No Insecticide Manufacturer 
should be without 
these handy data sheets 


Each of these informative sheets — yours FREE to formulators! 
for the asking — is a reservoir of informa- 1. Herbicides 
° 2. Special Aerosol Concentrates 
tion on product and end-use data for for- 3. Insect Repellent 

P os , 4. Pet Sham 
mulators of all types of insecticides. You'll a etme a 4 —_ 
find typical formulations, sample label 6. Roach and Ant Sprays 


statements and other material about 7. Pet Sprays 
8. Cow Bomb 


Pyrenone* and related chemicals used in 9. Livestock Sprays 
: , ae 10. CPR Dusts & Sprays 
insecticides for diversified purposes. These 11. Feed Plont, inctftutien oad 


include dairy, livestock, food processing, ms ars  —— 

grain storage, aerosols and other fields. 13. Automatic Cattle Sprayers 

Also there are data sheets on herbicides. potter = 
For your free information simply circle the FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 

sheets desired in the coupon, attach to your 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


letterhead and mail today. 


Gentlemen: Please send the following circled sheets: 
S388 4@4seearer?wy = = = 
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State 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. a. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


tn Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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